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MIRABEAU’S RELATIONS WITH THE COURT OF LOUIS XVI.“ 


On the 4th of May, 1789, the royal 
city of Versailles was witness to a grand 
and memorable ceremonial. On the 
following day the States General of 
France were to commence their pa- 
triotic labours, and, in accordance 
with ancient usage, their assembling 
was ushered in by the solemnities of 
religion. ‘ The King, his family, his 
ministers, and the deputies of the three 
orders, walked in procession from the 
Church of Notre Dame, to that of St. 
Louis, to hear Mass) . . . First 
marched the clergy in grand costume, 
with violet robes; next, the noblesse, 
in black dresses, with gold vests, lace 
cravats, and hats adorned with white 

lumes ; last, the Tiers Etat, dressed 
in black, with short cloaks, muslin 
cravats, and hats without feathers. 
Hardly any of the deputies had hither- 
to acquired great popular reputation. 
One alone attracted general attention. 
Born of noble parents, he had warmly 
espoused the popular side, without 
losing the pride of aristocratic con- 
nexion. His talents universally known, 
his licentiousness too notorious, his in- 
tegrity generally suspected, rendered 
him the object of painful anxiety. 
Harsh and disagreeable features, a 
profusion of black hair, an expressive 
and daring countenance, a command- 
ing air, attracted the curiosity even of 
those who were unacquainted with his 
reputation. Many admired, some fear- 
ed, none despised him. His name was 
Mirabeau.”’+ 


On the 2nd of April, 1791, a man 
still in the prime of life, but shattered 
in constitution and agonised with pain, 
lay stretched upon his death-bed. A 
few hours before his dissolution, he ob- 
tained a temporary cessation of his 
sufferings. With kindling eye and 
burning eloquence of tongue, he ad- 
dressed himself to those around him. 
‘“‘ When I am no more,” said he, “ my 
worth will become known. The mis- 
fortunes which I have held back will 
then pour on all sides upon France ; 
the criminal faction which now trem- 
bles before me will be unbridled. I 
have before my eyes unbounded pre- 
sentiments of disaster. We now see 
how much we erred in not preventing 
the Commons from assuming the name 
of the National Assembly. Since they 
gained that victory they have never 
ceased to show themselves unworthy of 
it. They have chosen to govern the 
King, instead of governing by him; 
but soon neither he nor they will rule 
the country, but a vile faction, which 
will overspread it with horrors.”{— 
This was that same Mirabeau to whose 
career men looked forward, but two 
brief years before, with such strange 
and nervous interest. 

And well did that career justify the 
interest which it anticipatively excited. 
The figure of Mirabeau it was that 
filled the eye, the voice of Mirabeau 
that filled the ear, of France, through. 
out those three-and-twenty stormy 
months. He alone seemed capablé of 


* “Correspondance entre le Comte de Mirabeau et le Comte de la Marck, pendant les 
années 1789, '90, e791.” Receuillié, mise en ordre, et publiée par M. de Bacourt, Ancien 


Ambassadeur de France, &c. &c. 
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guiding that revolutionary spirit before 
which all other influences quailed. 
Boldest in his denunciations of ty- 
ranny, he dared to defend the consti- 
tutional principle against democratic 
intrusions. When it was proposed to 
vest the right of making war and peace 
in the Assembly (20th May, 1790), he 
opposed himself resolutely to the po- 
pular will, though he saw the necessity 
of yielding to it so far as only to de- 
mand -that the right should belong to 
the King and the Assembly jointly. 


The populace at once abandoned their 
idol. The “* Grand trahison du Comte 
de Mirabeau,” was sold in the streets of 
Paris. His speech on this occasion is 
a specimen at once of his judgment 
and his courage. “If,” said he, ‘we 
had much to fear from the ambition of 
kings and the corruption of their mi- 
nisters, have we nothing to apprehend 
from the enthusiasm of a large <As- 
sembly, which may mistake a fulse re- 
sentment for the dictates of wisdom or 
the counsels of experience ? ees 
Is it not under the empire of the pas- 
sions that political assemblies have ever 
resolved onwar? . Can we 
hope to maintain our constitution, if 
forms essentially at variance with a 
monarchy are introduced into it? 
Rome was destroyed by the strife of mo- 
narchical, aristocratic, and democratic 
forms. A powerful citizen is more dan- 
gerous than a victorious king, in such 
a republic. What were Hannibal and 
Cesar to Rome and Carthage?” Here 
he was interrupted by loud clamours, 
but he proceeded. ‘ Do not suppose 
I am to be intimidated by your threats. 
A few days ago the people wanted to 
carry me in triumph; and now they 
cry in the streets, ‘Grand treason of 
the Count de Mirabeau.’ I had no 
need of that lesson, to learn that there 
is little distance between the Capitol 
and the Tarpeian Rock ; but the man 
who combats for truth and for his 
country is not so easily put down.” 
From the time when he delivered 
this memorable speech to the period 
of his death, all the efforts of Mira- 
beau were directed to the preservation 
of the monarchy, and, with one or two 
seeming exceptions, the attempt to 
curb the violence of the extréme paity 
in the Assembly. Previously to this, 
he had almost invariably taken the 
lead in the attacks made on the royal 
authority, and, not content with so 
doing, had, on some occasions, com. 
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pletely identified himsélf with the das. 
tardly personal charges against the 
Queen. From these circumstances, 
and the lavish increase in his expendi- 
ture about this time, it was natural 
enough to conclude that his advocacy 
had been purchased by the Court ; and 
the belief that his altered tone was the 
result of pecuniary corruption was by 
no means confined to the Paris mob. 
The volumes now before us have been 
published with the intent of relieving 
Mirabeau’s character from this gene- 
rally-credited imputation. They con. 
tain his correspondence with the Count 
de la Marck, during the years 1789, 
1790, and 1791, and explain the na- 
ture of the arrangement entered into 
between him and the Court. The latter 
was certainly, in itself, such as rather 
to confirm than to weaken the impres- 


sion, that the great tribune acted, 
during the latter part of his life, from 
dishonest motives; and one is asto- 
nished to think that M. de la Marck 
passes so lightly over the disreputable 
character of the compact, in a work 
undertaken with the earnest desire of 
redeeming the fame of Mirabeau with 
posterity. As a whole, however, the 
correspondence and the statements of 
the Count thoroughly impress us with 
the conviction, that, however discre- 


ditable to Mirabeau may have been 


the nature of his negotiations with 
Louis XVI., his speeches in the As- 
sembly, at this period, were the ex- 
pression of his real sentiments, and 
that he felt the strong necessity of ar- 
resting the progress of that revolution 
which he had been amongst the most 
active in urging on its headlong course. 

It is a matter of no ordinary interest 
to ascertain whether or not this was 
the case. Not, indeed, because of Mi- 
rabeau’s personal reputation—though 
the world always must be concerned 
about the real character of such men— 
but because the genuine opinions of 
one in his position, and possessed of 
his vast abilities, on the occurrences 
of the revolution, are all-important to 
the political thinker. It is of the last 
consequence, in studying the history 
of so memorable an epoch, to know 
who amongst the actors in it were ho- 
nest, and who were merely influenced 
by their personal interests; to learn 
what was done from a belief that it 
would be of public service, and what 
had its origin in private motives. M. 
de Bacourt’s volumes, therefore, are a 
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yaluable addition to our stock of in- 
formation regarding this great historic 
event. If they clear Mirabeau from 
the imputation of having bartered his 
services—in that sense which would 
have rendered him the mere hireling 
of the Court—they throw over it the 
light of his vigorous intellect, and 
enable us thereby to read the record 
with tenfold benefit. Nor is the time 
in which they appear one in which the 
study is unnecessary. Speculative and 
fanciful theories of government were 


never more rife. France herself, at 
this moment, exhibits a melancholy 
instance of the practical misrule to 
which all this theorising tends. But 
even those on whom its present condi- 
tion may produce no effect, the senti- 
ments of a man of Mirabeau’s ability, 
if calmly pondered on, may influence. 
Before entering on the details of the 
correspondence, we think it necessary 
to remind the reader who Mirabeau’s 
correspondent was, and of the relation 
in which he stood to the French Court, 
and also to describe the circumstances 
in which he became the ally and friend 
of the great revolutionary leader. 
Prince Auguste - Marie - Raymond 
d’Arenberg was born in Brussels on 
the 30th of August, 1753, being the 
second son and fourth child of the 
then head of the sovereign house of 


Arenberg. His father had been a 


field-marshal in the Austrian service, 
brave in the field, and noticed for his 
valour, particularly, in the battle of 
Hochkirchen; and by his mother he 
was descended from the distinguished 
house of La Marck. When a very 
young man, he obtained the command 
of a regiment of German infantry, 
which his maternal ancestors had raised 
for the service of France in the reign 
of Louis XIV., and with it the title 
of the Count de la Marck; and, thus 
connected and circumstanced, he be- 
came a soldier of the French monar- 
chy, almost at the same moment when 
the ill-fated Marie Antoinette was mar- 
ried to the Dauphin, and but a little 
before she ascended the throne from 
which, ere long, she was to step to the 
scaffold. He immediately entered into 
the highest ranks of Parisian society ; 
won admission into that select and fa- 
voured circle which the young and 
fascinating Queen drew around her at 
Versailles; and having, by his mar- 
riage with Mademoiselle de Cernay, 
acquired a great accession of fortune, 
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and distinguished himself as a military 
man in India, he occupied a very high 
position in France at the period when 
the Revolution began to agitate its ill- 
constituted social system. 

The following passage, from the nar- 
rative which he has prefixed to the 
Correspondence, shows the relations in 
which he was placed towards the royal 
personages, and exhibits, at the same 
time, in a melancholy way, that fatal 
error in their conduct at the period— 
excusable though it appeared to M. de 
la Marck—which made it impossible 
for their most devoted adherents to 
reseue them from the perils by which 


they were beset :— 


“‘T have reason to believe that the King 
and the Queen had as much confidence in 
me as tt was possible for them to have in 
any one at the time; and I use this form of 
expression, because it is well known that 
they never gave their unreserved confidence 
to any one. They had each, right and 
left, their private counsellors. Advice ac- | 
cepted on one side was combated and often 
rejected on the other; energetic measures 
were weakened in the execution, by changes 
made in contradiction to the spirit that had 
dictated them; and there resulted from all 
this an indecision and a dilatoriness truly 
discouraging. I have said, and I will again 
repeat it, that this fluctuating, uncertain con- 
fidence, however damaging it may have been 
to the royal cause, had nothing unnatural 
about it, on the part of persons situated as 
the King and Queen then were, surrounded 
with stratagems of all kinds, and continu- 
ally victims of betrayals the most unex- 
pected.” Cor., vol. i. pp. 191-2. 


Tf the distrust and suspicion of the 
unhappy pair were thus justifiable to 
the extent contended for, well, indeed, 
may we compassionate them, for they 
were foredoomed. 

Thus circumstanced as regards the 
Court, it seems truly singular that the 
Count de la Marck should have been, 
throughout the whole period, from the 
convocation of the States-General to 
the death of Mirabeau, on intimate 
and confidential terms with the latter. 
During a considerable part of the in- 
tervening time, Mirabeau’s conduct 
was unquestionably fraught with in- 
jury to the royal cause, and his hosti- 
lity to the Court at times exhibited in 
the most inexcusable manner. The 
Count, on the other hand,was, through- 
out, devoted to the Monarch, and to 
the Queen, who won from him that 
enthusiastic homage that her character 






























































































































































































































































































and her misfortunes could not fail to 
command from a man of chivalrous 
sentiment, brought so completely within 
the sphere of her personal influence. 
To some extent, we must conclude that 
M. de la Marck was the dupe of Mi- 
rabeau, in order satisfactorily to ac- 
count for the relations existing between 
them. But, on the other hand, we are 
bound to inquire whether some of the 
gravest charges against the latter are 
not weakened by the fact of those re- 
lations having been thus maintained. 
M. de la Marck certainly disbelieved 
them, and his narration of facts creates 
a strong doubt as to their probability. 
Let us, however, revert to the time 
and circumstances of his becoming ac- 
quainted with Mirabeau, as the most 
direct way of arriving at the refutation 
which he offers of these charges. 

Their first interview was in the year 
1788. It took place at the house of 
the Prince de Poix, the eldest son of 
the Duc de Noailles, Mirabeau having 
been brought there by M. de Meilhan, 
Intendant of the province of Hainault. 
Though of aristocratic family, the gift- 
ed son of the author of “ L’Ami des 
Hommes” had been excluded, by his 
notorious profligacy, and his defiance 
of all social usages, from the society of 
his equals in rank; and the small and 
select party assembled to meet him 
were full of curiosity to see the out- 
lawed genius of their order. His per- 
sonal appearance has been already de- 
seribed, and, indeed, the portrait is 
familiar. When he entered the draw- 
ing-room of the Prince de Noailles, 
his disagreeable aspect, we may sup- 
pose, created a less unfavourable im- 
pression than his dress, which was vul- 
garly ornate, and his manners, which 
were wholly deficient in ease and re- 
finement. He wore great coloured 
stone buttons in his coat, and was la- 
vish of bows and complimentary ex- 

ressions. As the evening waned, 

owever, and politics became the theme 
of conversation, his powerful abilit 
became apparent. M. de la Mare 
was peculiarly attracted by it, and 
from that time their intimacy may be 
said to date. It ripened speedily into 
an ardent friendship, on the side of the 
Count de la Marck at least, who had 
no interested motive for an alliance 
with the patrician outcast.* 


* Cor., vol. i. 85-88, 
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Shortly after the junction of the 
three orders in the National Assembly, 
M. de la Marck, who had been elected 
to the States General for Quesney, 
asked Mirabeau to dine with him téte- 
a-téte, and what passed on this occa- 
sion is important, as giving an insight 
into the subsequent conduct of the 
latter. When he entered the room, he 
said, addressing La Marck— 

** You are much displeased with me, 
are you not?” 

*¢ With you and with many others,” 
was the reply. 

«« Then,” said Mirabeau, ‘ youshould 
begin with those who live in the pa- 
lace. The vessel of the State is struck 
by the most violent tempest, and there 
is no one at the helm.” 

After railing for some time at Nec- 
ker, and scotfing at the absurdity 
of regarding the deficit of 140 mil- 
lions as a financial difficulty, he 
said that a bolder minister was de- 
manded by the emergency. La Marck 
interrupted him by asking what he him- 
self meant by the violent conduct which 
he pursued in the Assembly and else- 
where. 

“‘The fate of France,” replied Mi- 
rabeau, “is decided. The words ¢ Li- 
berty,’ and ‘Taxes voted by the peo- 
ple,’ have rung through the kingdom. 
We shall not get out of the business with- 
out a government more or less resembling 
that of England.” 

He then proceeded to justify indi- 
rectly his own conduct, by intimating 
that, disregarded and disliked by the 
Court, he was driven to fall back on 
the support of the popular party ; and 
La Marck still contending that his rea- 
soning was no adequate justification of 
his acts, he replied— 

«* The day that the King’s ministers 
consent to reason with me, they will 
find me devoted to the royal cause, and 
the safety of the monarchy.” 

At the very time when Mirabeau 
used this language to the Count de la 
Marck, he was believed to be in a deep 
and infamous league with the Duke of 
Orleans (Egalité), for the dethroning 
of Louis XVI., with a view to the usur- 
pation by the Duke of the royal au- 
thority. In reference to this blackest 
charge against him, Mr. Alison quotes 
Mounier and other authorities, to the 
effect that, just at this period (June, 


+ Cor., vol. i. p. 93, 
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1789), advances were made by Mira- 
beau to Necker, which, however, failed 
in their object. ‘ Immediately,” pro- 
ceeds the historian, ‘* he threw himself 
into the arms of the Orleans faction, 
and became one of the most ardent and 
dangerous supporters of the Revolu- 
tion.”* A little further on, he adds— 
‘* Mirabeau’s establishment underwent 
a total change; he took a handsome 
hotel, lived sumptuously, and his bril- 
liant equipages, which drove through 
the streets, sufficiently proved that, 
with the direction of the intrigues, he 
had received the wages of the Orleans 
family.”+ Again, speaking of the at- 
tack on the Bastile, on the 14th of the 
following month, he charges it on the 
‘*¢Orleans conspirators,” saying that 
Mirabeau, Laclos, and Latouche were 
the chiefs of the conspiracy, and from 
their dark councils had issued the de- 
crees, as from the coffers of the Duke 
the treasures which had originally put 
the revolt in motion.”{ The Count de 
la Marck, we have already said, wholly 
discredited these charges, as indeed 
his conduct towards Mirabeau sufli- 
ciently proves; and in this place we 
naturally stop to consider the reasons 
for disbelieving them, which the former 
assigns. We must say that several of 
these reasons, to which La Marck seems 
to have attached importance, appear 
very weak to us. 

The facts that Mirabeau and the 
Duke had never met until the summer 
of 1788, when, at the request of the 
latter, La Marck asked them to dine, 
for the purpose of introducing them; 
that their meeting seemed unsatisfac- 
tory to both, Mirabeau having after- 
wards expressed his aversion to Or- 
leans; and that when the former was 
supposed to be revelling in the funds 
supplied by the latter, he was actually 
borrowing money of La Marck ;—all 
urged in favour of Mirabeau’s inno- 
cence of the conspiracy, prove, in our 
opinion, very little. ‘There was ample 
time, during the twelve months that had 
elapsed, to cement an alliance between 
the Prince and the Tribune, and there 
was good reason for deceiving La 
Marck, with a view to which the rest 
may have been done. Moreover, we 
apprehend that the task was not one 
of extreme difficulty, when we find that 


* Alison, vol. ii, p. 64. 
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the good-natured nobleman failed to 
discover in Egalité himself any heinous 
characteristics, and rather regarded 
him as a weak than a wicked person- 
age. That he was the former is true 
enough ; but it needed no great pene- 
tration to discover that his weakness 
had a deep substratum of evil. We 
dismiss, then, as of little value, this part 
of Mirabeau’s vindication. 

But what follows is of a more re- 
deeming character. The entire of this 
passage from M, de la Marck deserves 
attention :— 


“Towards the end of September, 1789, 
Mirabeau was always repeating to me, speak- 
ing of the Court—‘ Of what are these people 
thinking? Do they not perceive the abyss 
opening under their feet?’ On one occasion, 
indeed, excited to more than usual anger, he 
exclaimed—‘ All is lost. The King and 
Queen will perish ; you will behold it. The 
mob will cudgel their dead bodies’ (‘battra 
leurs cadavres’); and observing the horror 
which this expression occasioned me, he re- 
peated—‘ Ves, yes; will cudgel their dead 
bodies! You do not sufficiently understand 
the dangers of their position ; but they ought 
to be made acquainted with them.’ 

“Did his sagacity already foresee the 
fearful events of the 5th and 6th of October ? 
One would suppose so. But it was not to 
me only that he thus expressed himself; he 
concealed from no one his opinions and ap- 
prehensions. Hence his enemies, and per- 
haps many who were not such, were led to 
say that he had prepared the movement of 
the 5th of October, and had played the lead- 
ing part init. The subsequent impeachment 
of the Chatelet against Mirabeau was found- 
ed in a great degree on conversations which 
he had carried on before that event. For the 
rest, the most profound obscurity still exists 
as to the true promoters of that transaction. 
On the 4th of October Paris was in the 
greatest fermentation: A report was circu- 
lated that the banquet of the Gardes du 
Corps was the beginning ofa plot for the 
destruction of the Assembly. The morning 
of the 5th of October was, however, quiet at 
the Chateau of Versailles; and the King 
went out hunting, without troubling himself 
much about the intelligence from the capital ; 
and he returned in the evening amidst the 
shots which the Paris mob was firing on the 
guards in the great avenue of Versailles.”—~ 
Cor., pp. 112, 113. 


The continuation of the passage ce- 


serves special notice :— 
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“Beyond doubt, if Mirabeau had been 
guilty of the crime of which he was accused, 
it was in the morning of that day that he 
must have consulted with his alleged accom- 
plices, to direct the movement, and to avail 
himself of it. Well! instead of assisting at 
those councils which took place to prepare 
the attack and defence, Mirabeau passed 
with me the day of the 5th of October, till 
siz o'clock in the evening. We dined to- 
gether at my house, téte-d-téte, as he said at 
the tribune in his defence against the proce- 
dure of the Chatelet ; discussed the affairs of 
Brabant, as he stated, having before us a 
map to study the march of the troops. But 
in truth we occupied little more than an hour 
on this subject, and the rest of our time was 
employed in speaking of the changes of the 
Court and the agitation then reigning at 
Paris, We were, however, still ignorant of 
what was in preparation for that day. All 
that Count Mirabeau said bore the impress 
of that skill and energy which the circum- 
stances demanded; and it would have been 
well if the subject had been treated in the 
Royal Cabinet as it was by the Count Mi- 
rabeau at my house. In all his observations 
and their developments, he spoke, not the 
language of a factionist, but of a great ci- 
tizen; and I protest from the depths of my 
conscience, that this man was utterly a 
stranger, in his intentions as well as in his 
actions, to the intrigues which excited so 
violent an effervescence in the city of Paris.” 
—Cor, vol. i. 113, 114. 


The statement of M. de la Marck in 
this latter passage, that Mirabeau and 
he remained together till six o’clock of 
the evening of the 5th of October, in 
ignorance of the proceedings of the 
mob, is wholly at variance with all 
other accounts, and not reconcileable 
with probability. M. Thiers, writing 
the history of the event says:—* It 
was eleven in the forenoon: the move- 
ments in Paris were announced. Mi- 
rabeau, coming up to the President 
Mounier says to him—‘ Paris marches 
onus. Affect illness, go to the Cha- 
teau, and tell the King to accept un- 
conditionally.’’”* This narrative rests 
on the contemporary evidence. More- 
over it is sustained by probability. 
The outbreak in Paris began early in 
the morning, and the mob, in spite of 
all Lafayette’s exertions to restrain it, 
was on the march long before noon. 
Its formidable character could have 
been doubted by none. Surely, then, 
it is difficult to suppose—indeed alto- 
gether impossible, that intelligence of 


* Hist. de la Rev, vol. vy. 186, 4th ed. 
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its advance should not have reached 
Versailles, through some channel, long 
pone to its arrival. The distance 

etween the latter place and the ca- 
pital was only twelve miles; and a 
messenger despatched at mid-day from 
Paris would have reached Versailles 
easily several hours before the time 
when La Marck and Mirabeau are re- 
pene by the former to have first 

eard anything about the movement 
of the people. In addition to this, the 
time of the actual arrival of the mob 
at Versailles is generally stated to have 
been between three and four o’clock in 
the afternoon. That some singular 
error has been made in this part of the 
narrative seems, therefore, beyond a 
doubt, though the account is minutely 
circumstantial. 

But though the alibi, as a lawyer 
would say, most certainly fails, we can- 
not avoid saying that the circumstan- 
tial evidence goes very near proving 
that Mirabeau, however great may 
have been his duplicity, was not a party 
tothe outrages of the 5th and 6th of Oc- 
tober. That he foresaw some great act 
of revolutionary violence is, indeed, 
evident. And had he confined his 
hints on the probability of its occur- 
rence to private friends, such as Blai- 
zot, the Court Librarian, to whom he 
is said to have given such an intima- 
tion in September,t we could under. 
stand his complicity in the plot. But 
why should he have put La Marck upon 
his guard? Why should he have, at 
that same period, given him the solemn 
warning he did, as to the fate that 
awaited the King and Queen, if some 
effort were not made to save them ? 
This we cannot reconcile with the sup- 
position that he was an actual accom- 
plice in the conspiracy which brought 
about the catastrophe of the 5th and 
6th of October. 

But, whatever may be thought on 
this point, certain it is that in the de- 
bate in the Assembly, on the very 
evening of which M. de la Marck 
writes, the conduct of Mirabeau was 
in direct contradiction to his professed 
anxiety to save the royal family. At 
least we can view in no other light his 
fierce avowal that he was ready to pre- 
pare a denunciation of the then recent 
banquet given by the Gardes du Corps, 
the proceedings at which had excited 
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the greatest frenzy amongst the peo- 
ple, *‘ provided the Assembly would 
declare that the person of the King 
alone was sacred”—words which, in 
universal acceptance, marked the un- 
happy Queen for vengeance. We can 
only say that, while on this, as on many 
other occasions, a deep and impenetra- 
ble mystery envelopes his character, 
yetany glimpses which we obtain at mo- 
ments, when it seems to emerge from 
its obscurity, lead us to believe that 
his real feelings and his better judg- 
ment were hostile to the revolution in 
its extreme development, and that his 
desire was to preserve the monarchy, 
if he could do so without peril to his 
own interests. More it is hardly pos- 
sible to say in his behalf. 

On the 6th of October the King and 
the royal family were dragged in tri- 
umph to Paris by the mob, ina journey, 
whose brutality and humiliation lasted 
for seven hours. The Assembly, de- 
claring itself inseparable from the per- 
son of the Sovereign, accompanied 
them. On the 14th, the Duc d’Orleans 
took his departure from France, the 
King, as Alison says, having, ‘ with 
the entire concurrence of the National 
Assembly, sent him into honorable 
exile, on a mission to the Court of 
London.”* Some of the best men in 
the Assembly seceded about the same 
time, and amongst them Mounier and 
Lally Tolendal retired to the provinces. 
At this date it was that negotiations 
were attempted between Mirabeau and 
the Court. They failed, however, and 
no actual understanding took place 
until the spring of the following year. 
La Marck’s account of the transaction 
is this :— 


“The day after that on which the King 
was led, or rather dragged, to the Tuilleries, 
Mirabeau came to my house at a very early 
hour of the morning. ‘If you have any 
way,’ said he, on entering, ‘of making your- 
self listened to by the King and Queen, per- 
suade them that France and they are lost, if 
the royal family does not leave Paris. Iam 
engaged upon a plan to enable them to quit 
it; are you in a position to go and assure 
them that they may rely on me?” 

“** Proceed with your plan,’ said I to him; 
‘when it shall be finished, I will find the 
means of making it reach them.’ 

‘Some days after, he sent me the writ- 
ing, which bears date the 15th of October, 
1789. 
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“ As will be seen, this ‘memorandum’ is 
an eloquent fragment, admirable for the 
clearness, the reason, the force with which 
Mirabeau paints, in lines of fire, the perils of 
the throne; the necessity of taking energetic 
measures, for withdrawing the King from the 
real servitude in which he is at Paris, from 
the imminent personal danger to which he 
is exposed; servitude and dangers which are 
turned to mischievous account, even by those 
of his followers, who refuse to obey him un- 
der the pretence that he is not free; the 
irreparable imprudence that it would be for 
him to quit France, to separate himself from 
the Revolution, to divorce himself from his 
people, to have recourse to arms. With 
whose aid? a nobility, that, isolated, is no- 
thing. Strangers? a powerless and hateful 
resource, which would take away all faith in 
his generous and paternal intentions. Mira- 
beau’s counsel is, that he should retire into 
Normandy, a faithful and affectionate pro- 
vince, adjoining Brittany and Anjou, on 
which reliance can be placed, while, at the 
same time, both are distant from the fron- 
tiers. There to summon to his aid the whole 
nation, by reassuring proclamations ; to re- 
mind them, that he, their Monarch, has ever 
shown himself, spontaneously, and from the 
first moment of his reign, the enemy of des- 
potism, of abuse, of extortion; that he has 
endeavoured, by all possible means, to im- 
prove the condition of his people; that, first 
amongst the kings of his dynasty, he has 
gone beyond the nation in promising, and 
trying to obtain for it, the restitution, the 
increase, and the organisation of its political 
rights. To proclaim respect for the public 
debt ; to renew the basis of the constitution, 
and the sanction of a large number of de- 
crees ; to explain why the sanction of others 
is adjourned; to maintain the abolition of 
the Parliaments; to summon to him the 
National Assembly, or to convoke another 
legislature in case the Assembly shall be 
prevented from coming (for a voluntary re- 
fusal is not to be apprehended); or in case 
kept away from him, and without his sane- 
tion, it should deliberate, which could only 
be under restraint, and consequently without 
legal effect or validity, to protest, at the 
same time, that the King did not desire royal 
pomp, but that he would rest content with 
an income of a million, as King and father 
of a family ; that the state revenues should 
be converted to public improvement, but 
that pensions, which had become vested 
rights, must remain. Mirabeau, finally, 
and above all, recommends acting with cau- 
tion and prudence, as events may determine, 
but to hasten, for the danger is imminent.” — 
Cor., vol. i. pp. 119-121. 


We have given this rather long ex. 
tract, in the words of M. de la Marck, 





{ This he gives in full, vol. i. p. 364, 
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for it is an admirable summary of the 
Memoire (extending itself to eighteen 
pages of the volume), prepared for the 
Court by Mirabeau, and contains the 
substance of the advice at all times 
tendered by him. Unhappily it all 
reached the royal ears too late, if it 
would have been availed of at any 
time ; a more than doubtful matter. 

La Marck, naturally enough, hesitated 
to convey this document to the Queen, 
at the moment justly indignant with 
Mirabeau, after his base attack on her, 
in the recent debate, which, when called 
to account for it by La Marck, he 
owned to have been inexcusable. The 
course he adopted, therefore, was, to 
address himself to Monsieur (the Count 
de Provence), but the Prince declared 
it utterly useless to speak on the sub- 
ject to the King. Speaking of his 
royal brother, he said, ‘‘ The weakness 
and indecision of the King are beyond 
anything one can tell. To have an 
idea of his character, imagine balls of 
oiled ivory that you strive to keep to- 
gether.” La Marck then suggested an 
appeal to the Queen, to use her influ- 
ence over him, but Monsieur’s reply 
was, ‘You deceive yourself, if you 
think it is in the power of the Queen 
to guide him in an affair of this conse- 
quence ;”—narrating an anecdote, in 
itself trivial, to confirm his opinion, 
namely, that when the King, after 
much entreaty from M. de Brienne, 
consented to dismiss M. de Breteuil 
from the ministry, he added musingly, 
«Tis just as well; he is a man quite 
in the Queen’s interest.” ‘* After two 
hours’ conversation,” proceeds La 
Marck, “I left with sadness in my soul; 
I arrived at the certainty, that it was 
impossible to make the King adopt the 
energetic measures, which alone could 
save him, and that resolution and firm- 
ness were most wanted where it was 
so necessary to find them.’* 

The Count de la Marck quitted 
Paris in despair, and proceeded to 
Brussels, and we must hurry over the 
interval which elapsed from the time 
of this interview till the month of 
March following, a period so important 
for action and so wholly lost by the 
ill-starred Monarch. About the mid- 
dle of this month the Count received 
at Brussels, from his friend M. de 
Mercy, the Austrian ambassador at 
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Paris, a pressing request to return to 
that city, which he replied to by arriv- 
ing there on the 16th of the month, 
On the day following he saw Mirabeau, 
more discontented and more discourag- 
ed than ever. On the next he pro- 
ceeded to the residence of the Ambas- 
sador. 

The Court had, at length, become 
alive to the necessity of seeking coun- 
sel. We cannot give the account of 
the interview at length. M. de Mercy 
came directly to the subject of it, the 
desire, on the part of the royal per- 
sonages, to secure Mirabeau’s services, 
if possible. La Marck intimated that 
five months before they had been ten- 
dered to Monsieur, and that his own 
reason for leaving Paris was his despair 
of their being unavailed of. 


“Well,” said M. de Mercy, “it is this 
same business that I come to renew. The 
King and Queen have decided to seek the 
services of the Count de Mirabeau, if he is 
disposed to be of use to them. They trust 
to you to do whatever is necessary ; their 
confidence in this regard is unreserved; they 
leave you master of the conditions, and wish 
to enter into relations with the Count solely 
through your interposition. They expect 
from you the strictest secrecy, and you will 
see the necessity for it. It is essential that 
M. Necker, with whom they are greatly dis- 
contented, shall know nothing of the nego- 
ciation. The Queen, particularly, relies on 
you. We have been a month in expectation 
of your arrival, and it is because of your not 
coming that I resolved to write.”—Cor., 
vol, i. p. 140. 


La Marck replied, that ‘ the injury 
done already was very seribus,” and 
that he feared even Mirabeau could 
not remedy it. He declined also to 
do anything till M. de Mercy himself 
first had a conversation with Mirabeau. 
The ambassador said he would seek 
his Majesty’s commands. And here 
we have an instance of the hesitating, 
dilatory conduct of the Court, at a 
time when minutes were of precious 
value. More than fifteen days elapsed 
before La Marck heard anything fur- 
ther on the subject. At length a com- 
munication was received, and a meet- 
ing between M. de Mercy and Mira- 
beau was fixed at the house of M. de 
la Marck. It took place, and at the 
close, the latter was informed by the 
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ambassador, that the Queen desired 
to have an interview with him as soon 
as possible, and would see him the next 
day but one, at one o'clock, in the 
apartments of her first waiting-woman. 
Thither he repaired at the appointed 
time, and after some delay he was 
ushered into the presence of her Ma- 
jesty. 

The Queen, after some preliminary 
remarks, asked Le Marck whether he 
really acquitted Mirabeau of all con- 
nexion with the events of the 5th and 
6th of October, stating that, for two 
months, the King and she had been 
thinking of employing him. Assured by 
the Count that he did, she expressed 
her gratification, saying, ‘After all 
the reports circulated, I have enter- 
tained towards the Count de Mirabeau, 
I confess, a sentiment of horror, which 
has not a little contributed to retard 
our resolution of addressing ourselves 
to him to stay, if it be possible, the fatal 
consequences of the revolution.” 


“ At this moment,” says La Marck, “ the 
King entered. Without any preamble, and 
with his habitual brusquerie, he said to me, 
‘ The Queen has already told you that I wish 
to employ the Count de Mirabeau, if you 
think that he has the will and the power to be 
useful to me. What is your opinion on the 
subject?” 


La Marck frankly gave his opinion, 
stating his fears as to the damage irre- 
trievably done, and his conviction of 
the ministerial folly in haughtily repel- 
ling all Mirabeau’s previous advances. 
He thus describes the rest of the inter- 
view :— 


“¢ Ah!’ cried the King, ‘ there is nothing 
to hope for on this point from M. Necker. It 
will be necessary that all that is done by M. 
Mirabeau shall be kept a profound secret from 
my ministers, and in this I calculate on you.’ 

“T was astounded at this reply. I had 
not, for a moment, conceived that the King 
could dream of employing, unknown to his 
ministers, a man like Mirabeau. In point of 
fact, his counsels and acts could not fail to 
come in direct collision with those of the mi- 
nisters; and what good could be expected 
from such a contradiction ? 

“¢ At present,’ continued the King, ‘ how 
do you think that Mirabeau can be of use to 
me ?” 

“T told the King that I could not answer 
this question without having first consulted 
Mirabeau. 
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“See him, then, and bring word to me 
and the Queen what shall be resolved upon.’ 

“** Sire, would you not prefer that I should 
direct the Count de Mirabeau, on the part of 
your Majesty, to put his ideas on the subject 
in writing.’ 

“*¢ Yes, still better. You can send me by 
the Queen what he shall have written, ’Tis 
agreed.’ 

“ After these words the King retired. The 
Queen told me I was at liberty to come to her 
whenever I thought it necessary, nevertheless 
choosing the days when Madame Thibaut 
should bein attendance. She had not exactly 
reason to complain of Madame Campan, her 
second waiting-woman, but the latter being 
more a woman of the world than the other, 
had connexions which were not agreeable to 
the Queen.” —Vol. i. pp. 146, 147. 


La Marck proceeded on what he too 
justly regarded, at this late period, as 

is hopeless mission to Mirabeau. He 
informed the latter of all that had 
passed; amongst the rest, of the Queen’s 
belief that he had participated in the 
conspiracy of the 5th and 6th of Octo- 
ber. ‘* At the instant his countenance 
changed; he became yellow, green, 
hideous.”* Let us trust that it was 
with shame at such a suspicion, not 
with conscious guilt. La Marck, at 
all events, calmed him by the assurance 
that he had quite satisfied the Queen. 
He then explained the views of the King. 
The great tribune’s vanity was plainly 
flattered. Mighty as was his power, 
he was “subdued, nevertheless, by 
that sort of magic which royal person- 
ages can exercise when they know how 
to show themselves condescending.” La 
Marck justly observes, that they are to 
blame for not oftener availing them- 
selves of such an influence; and, while 
expressing his belief that it has much 
declined since {the French Revolu- 
tion, he says that, in the Assembly, 
**the most audacious haranguers would 
have become ardent royalists, if the 
King and his ministers had had the 
ability to draw them towards the 
throne.” We have little doubt of it; 
and if we differ at all from M. de la 
Marck, it is in believing that the charm 
has not lost its power. 

Mirabeau despatched his letter to the 
King. It was considered quite satis. 
factory, and La Marck had another 
interview with the Queen in Madame 
Thibaut’s apartments, in order to ar- 
range what was to be done. To place 
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Mirabeau in a position of pecuniary 
ease was his first suggestion ; this done, 
he would be able to give his uninter- 
rupted services to the Crown. He un- 
dertook the necessary arrangements, 
We must not proceed without pausing 
a moment on the little episode which 
M. de la Marck here introduces. There 
is a touching sadness in it, when one 
thinks what the real position of Marie 
Antoinette was at the time; and it 
shows what a true woman’s heart was 
hers, who, when a sterner hour de- 
manded it, could so nobly enact the 
heroine ! 


“ This part of our conversation ended, the 
Queen spoke to me of by-gone days. The 
hopes of the services that Mirabeau could 
render seemed to have withdrawn from her 
sight the dangers that surrounded her on all 
sides, In her trustful abandon she gave me 
new proofs of that kindliness to which she 
had ever accustomed me in the happy time 
that, alas! had departed forever. She even 
allowed herself to be drawn away by the re- 
collections of the past, to speak of those in- 
different affairs which feed the habitual con- 
verse of society. 

“ The dialogue lasted more than two hours, 
in a tone of gaiety which was natural to the 
Queen, and which had its source as much in 
the goodness of her heart as in the gentle 
satire of her spirit. The object of my au- 
dience had been nearly lost sight of; she 
strove to get rid of it. Once that I spoke to 
her of the Revolution, she became serious and 
sad; but immediately the conversation took 
another turn, I saw her amiable and gracious 
mood restored. And this trait paints her 
character better than all that I could say of 
it. In truth, Marie Antoinette, whom they 
have accused of delighting to meddle in pub- 
lic affairs, had no taste whatever for them. 
To a noble and elevated soul she united a 
promptitude of decision and an energy of will, 
of which she has given proof in more than 
one circumstance. This strength of resolution 
it was precisely that Louis XVI. wanted: 
the enemies of royalty foresaw it early, and 
directed all their attacks against her whose 
influence they feared.”—Vol. i. pp. 156-7. 


That this representation is the cor- 
rect one is most likely, and we cannot 
but sympathise the more deeply with 
the martyred princess, when we think 
she was sacrificed for no other reason 
than that she was believed to possess 
qualities that could save her husband 
and his throne. 

To pursue the course of the narra- 
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tive. La Marck saw Mirabeau, asked 
the extent of his debts, and the income 
that he would require to maintain him. 
The former he stated to be large, but 
could not tell the precise sum; as to 
the latter, he said 100 louis a month 
would quite satisfy him. 

At La Marck’s desire, however, he 
made out a complete list of his debts, 
and brought it to the former a few 
days after. The total amount was 
208,000 francs—-as La Marck observes, 
easily capable of being settled by a man 
whose landed property was worth 
50,000 francs a year, if he had any 
management. The items were curious, 
and showed strange vicissitudes in his 
career. Amongst other things, his wed- 
ding-clothes were still unpaid for. Mi- 
rabeau himself said he could not hope 
to have the debts settled for him, but 
again intimated that all he would re- 
quire was the monthly sum of 100 
louis. 

We now come to the actual arrange. 
ment. It was the King’s own pro- 
posal. His debts, to the amount above 
mentioned, were to be paid; 6,000 
francs a month supplied to him; and 
1,000,000 francs bestowed on him at 
the close of the Assembly’s sittings, in 
case he succeeded in the fulfilment of 
his promises. For this last-named sum 
the King placed four notes of hand, of 
250,000 francs each, in M. de la 
Marck’s hands. These the latter re- 
turned to him on the death of Mira- 
beau.* 

This, it must be owned, was not a 
very creditable affair for Mirabeau. 
Yet, let us not judge him too severely. 
His exigencies were great. Office could 
not be conferred on him, and, were it 
otherwise, perhaps, not without destroy- 
ing his power to be useful. Pecuniary 
relief and aid, in some way, were abso- 
lutely necessary to him; would they 
have lost their character of a bribe if 
given in a more delicate fashion, and 
under the guise of a court employment ? 
Moreover, are we to judge of the trans- 
action by ordinary rules? On one 
side was impending destruction, on the 
other, urgent necessity. We must not 
moralize too nicely on the business. 
The payment of his debts and the 
monthly allowance Mirabeau certainly 
had strong temptation to accept of, and 
he did not ask for so much. ‘The mil- 
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lion reward, in prospect, he should 
have regarded as a positive bribe, and 
rejected. But it was too glittering a 
bait for one so “ profusus sui.” 

The Count de fh Marck appears not 
to have seen anything disreputable in 
the transaction; but Mirabeau’s con- 
duct on the occasion amazed him. When 
the million was mentioned, ‘* Mira- 
beau,” he says, * broke into an intoxi- 
cation of joy that, I confess, astonished 
me a little.” He discerned all kinds 
of high qualities in the King, and at. 
tributed to his blockhead ministers the 
circumstance of their having remained 
so hidden. His delight knew no bounds. 
And, in his rapture, everything seemed 
to him capable of accomplishment. 

Immediately after this arrangement 
was effected, Mirabeau commenced to 
live most extravagantly, “ took an en- 
tire house to himself, instead of a re- 
spectable apartment such as he had 
before occupied ; instead of the single 
servant that he used to keep, hired 
a valet-de-chambre, cook, coachman, 
&e.,”* despite of all remonstrance. 
From this passage we must infer that 
his increased expenditure about the pe- 
riod of the attack on the Bastile, al- 
ready alluded to, could only have been 
temporary; a fact that, coupled with 
his large debts, would certainly render 
more doubtful the receipt by him of 
money from the Duc d’Orleans. How- 
ever this may have been, now that 
funds were at his command, he could 
not control his expensive habits. He 
rushed into pleasures recklessly, too, 
but not at the sacrifice of his occupa- 
tions. His life at the moment is thus 
sketched by his biographer :— 

“ At this period he did not allow himself 
an instant’s repose. One moment at the tri- 
bune, the next in his cabinet; knowing 
thoroughly all that was done and said; dictat- 
ing to his secretary, writing himself, revising 
the writings which he had dictated; provok- 
ing discussions to call out new ideas; avail- 
ing of these ideas in his writings, or charging 
others to make them the basis of their la- 
bours ; and, with all this, never forgetful of 
his enjoyments. Such is the notion one 
must have of this extraordinary man, whom 
nature seemed to have created to astound his 
contemporaries by the combination of so 
many striking qualities, and of faculties ap- 
parently incompatible.”— Vol. i. p. 173. 


On closing his compact with the 
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Court, Mirabeau began almost daily 
to submit to it notes on the} progress 
of events, the first of importance bear- 
ing date the 21st of June, and denounic- 
ing the decree of the Assembly on the 
previous evening (passed in his ab- 
sence), abolishing the titles of honour. 
The ‘‘ political crisis,” he says, is at 
its height, and begins to become com- 
plicated fearfully.” ‘The army sup- 
plies the instrument of brigandage to 
all who choose to play the part of rob- 
bers on a large scale ;” and, in fine; 
that ‘‘ there must soon be either a de- 
cline in the malady, or an increase in 
it, which will result in cure or in 
death.” t 

While thus speaking of the crisis, he 
was busy in the — of a plan 
of escape for the King and Royal 
Family. It is doubtful whether, in 
the state of France at the period, his 
suggestions were such as could possibl 
have been carried into effect ; but wit 
such a King, such a ministry, and such 
a court as Mirabeau had to deal with, 
the task was certainly hopeless. ‘‘ The 
King,” said he, in a note of the 15th of 
September, ‘‘has but one man, his wife.” 
Strange and prophetic were the words 
that followed :—* I like to believe that 
she will not wish for life without her 
crown. What I am very sure of is, 
that she will not preserve her life if she 
does not preserve her crown.” 

Lafayette he continually assailed, as 
one whose position was fraught with 
danger to the monarchy. This might 
be thought to have resulted from jea- 
lousy, but we believe that it had no such 
origin, and that Mirabeau judged most 
correctly. The General-in-Chief of the 
National Guards was cold, vain, weak, 
and arrogant, and contributed, we do 
think, as much as any one in France, 
to hasten the march of anarchy. Mi- 
rabeau strove, with all his eloquence 
and flattery, to court his alliance; but 
the repulsion between their characters 
was too great to make the connexion 
possible. That the correspondence 
shows Mirabeau’s conduct towards the 
Marquis to have been full of profound 
duplicity is beyond any doubt, but it 
was duplicity having for its object, at 
once, the protection of the Royal Fa- 
mily and the salvation of France. 

With a view, amongst other objects, 
to weaken Lafayette’s position, Mira- 
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beau urged the King not to oppose the 

return from England of the Duc d’Or- 
leans. All the grounds assigned by 
him for this advice are excellent, and 
show the comprehensive manner in 
which he viewed the events of the day. 
His reasons, in this instance, were fully 
coincided in at Court, and acted on. 
Unluckily, however, an insult was of- 
fered to the Prince on his first visit at 
court, by a steadfast adherent of the 
Royal cause, in ignorance of the policy 
agreed on, and Orleans became, from 
that moment, the bitter enemy of the 
King and Queen. 

Removal of the Royal Family from 
Paris; organisation in the provinces of 
the nuclei of an armed force ; but, first, 
and most urgently, a change of minis- 
ters,—these were the constant persua- 
sion of Mirabeau. But he was unable 
to effect anything. Every day he grew 
more urgent, and more indignant at 
the apathy of the King :— 


“On the 13th of August 1790 (says La 
Marck), the Court received from him a note, 
sufficient to freeze it with terror. ‘ Four 
enemies,’ he says in it, ‘approach with ac- 
celerated pace—taxation, bankruptcy, the 
army, the winter. Some step must be taken. 
I mean to say that either events must be 
prepared for, and awaited; or provoked and 
directed. In two words, civil war is certain, 
and perhaps necessary. Which is it prefer- 
able to accept it, or to make it ?—or, can it, 
and ought it be prevented ? Questions of the 
last importance, and which it is, in fine, ne- 
cessary to decide, and which can only be 
dealt with in a conference as long and as free, 
as it is necessary that they should be consi- 
dered and resolved. I demand this confe- 
rence, however difficult and dangerous for 
me it be. As I must give and receive pledges, 
as I must use words, as to the end and the 
means to be employed, which cannot be en- 
trusted to paper, this conference is indispens- 
able,’”—Vol. i. p. 199 ; vol. ii. p. 126. 


In this letter he again urges that the 
nucleus of an army should be formed, 
pointing, with what profound sagacity 
after-days demonstrated, to the Swiss 
Guards, as the corps for that purpose, 
and recommending an ‘ Inspector- 
General of the Swiss” to be at once a’ 
pointed, an office which had formerly 
existed. 


Previous to this, on the 3rd of July, 
1790, Mirabeau had the interview with 
Marie Antoinette, at the Chateau of 
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St. Cloud, the rumour of which so da- 
maged his popularity as to have caused 
the ‘Great treason of Count Mira- 
beau” to be cried through Paris, his 
own allusion to which, in his speech in 
the debate respecting the power of 
making war and peace, we have given 
in a former page. He quite convinced 
the ill-fated Queen both of his sincerity 
and his power to save her and the mo- 
narchy; and appears himself to have 
left her charmed into devotion to her 
cause. A member of the Ministry, 
honest and loyal, but weak in charac- 
ter, M. de Montmorin, had likewise, 
before this period, been admitted to 
the knowledge of his relations with the 
Court, and brought into communication 
with him. All this, however, was to 
no purpose. His recommendations 
went for nothing—were thwarted by 
counsels, which the King sought on 
all sides. Well might he demand of 
La Marck—* Shall I continue to send 
notes to the Court? Of what possible 
use is it, when they take no heed of 
what I write?” Once, on the 18th of 
October, he writes to the Count, hav- 
ing heard that Bergasse had been con- 
sulted on an important point—‘ Good 
God! what heads, who could not re- 
flect: —‘ The assistance of these people, 
seconded by all our power, was not able 
to balance the combat for a moment, 
and can it restore it when utterly lost ; 
against the same generals and the same 
troops, when we have neither troops 
nor generals to oppose to them.’ Oh, 
madness.”* The day after this, he 
proposed in the Assembly, that the 
navy as well as the army should, in 
future, display the tricolour, and not 
the white flag. It was in his speech on 
this occasion that he used the memora- 
ble sentence—* The tricolour flag will 
make the circuit of Europe.” The 
whole address was most revolutionary, 
and can only be accounted for as a 
sudden outbreak of his impulsive na- 


ture, stung by the conduct of the un- 
fortunate King. 


This, indeed, is not the sole instance 
recorded of such inconsistent acts. On 
the whole, however, he tried to stem 
the fierce and destructive current 
of democracy, that every day grew 
stronger, more violent, and more de- 
testable. When he, at times, turned 
with the ensanguined tide, it may have 
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been only in the hope of gaining some 
accession of strength for renewed ef- 
forts. His position was critical in the 
last degree, and he had no support 
whatever. No one man could bear the 
constitution in safety on his unaided 
shoulders, through that deluge of anar- 
chy. Mirabeau assuredly made many 
a gallant struggle against the atrocious 
faction that already began to prepare 
for the ‘‘ reign of terror.” Nearly the 
last and boldest was in the debate 
on the Emigration Law, on the 
28th of February, 1791, which pro- 
posed to authorise a committee of 
three persons to pronounce upon re- 
fractory emigrants the sentence of 
outlawry. In opposing the measure, 
Mirabeau exclaimed—* It has been de- 
monstrated, by the experience of all 
time, that with the most despotic, 
the most centralized executive, in the 
hands of Busiris, similar laws have 
never been put in force, because they 
are incapable of execution. If you 
pass such a law against emigrants, I 
swear that I will not obey it.”* The 
conclusion of his speech causing violent 
murmurs amongst the Jacobin party 
in the Assembly, Mirabeau turned 
round, and looking menacingly towards 
them, cried, in a voice of thunder— 
** Silence, those thirty voices.” The 
cabal was hushed, and the measure 
rejected. 

Three days before this, on the 25th 
of February, the orator made his de- 
claration of allegiance to the monarchy, 
cited by M. de Bacourt, in a note, and 
appropriately placed in juxta-position 
with the language held by him on this 
occasion. Having given it we shall 
again recur to his private relations with 
the Court :— 


“Our oath of fidelity to a constitutional 
king,” said he, “is in the constitution. I 
say that it is deeply injurious to allow our 
respect for that oath to be placed in doubt. 


Such is my unequivocal declaration, and in 
defence of it I combat boldly with the world ; 
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thoroughly convinced that my duty is to 
fight against all factions whatsoever that 
would call in question the principle of 
monarchy, through means of whatsoever sys- 
tem, in whatsoever part of the kingdom they 
may show themselves. Such is my 
declaration, which extends to all places, all 
times, all systems, all persons, and all sects.” 
Note, vol. i. p. 234. 


On the very day when Mirabeau 
made the speech above quoted on the 
emigration laws, the Marquis of La 
Fayette gave proof of his dangerous 
character, in a transaction here detail- 
ed by M. de la Marck. An insur- 
rectionary disturbance took place in 
the Faubourg Saint Antoine, and 
some gentlemen of the Court, fearing 
another 6th of October, hastened to 
the defence of the King. He prohibited 
them from fighting, and made them 
even deposit their arms in the closets 
at the palace. La Fayette caused 
these to be opened, and the arms dis- 
tributed amongst the National Guards; 
“seeking,” as La Marck truly says, 
** to dishonour, and to expose to the de- 
rision and persecution of the populace, 
men who Led come to defend the life 
of their King from assassins.” The in- 
incident clearly shows how just was 
Mirabeau’s estimate of the vain-glo- 
rious republican. M. de Bouillé, who 
made the last vain effort to save the 
Royal Family on the occasion of their 
flight to Varennes, entertained a like 
opinion of the general, and intimated 
as much in a letter addressd to him, 
of which he spoke to La Marck at 
Metz. ‘I told him,” said Bouillé, 
“that at one time it rested entirely 
with him to re-establish order; that 
he had not done so then, and that 
now it was no longer possible.”t This 
seems to have been a strictly correct 
judgment. 

The interview of the Count de la 
Marck with M. de Bouillé, in which 
this statement was made by the latter, 
took place in the beginning of Febru- 


* Cor. vol. i, p, 233. This speech of Mirabeau’s contains ‘some fine and prophetic pas- 
sages, not referred to in M. de la Marck’s volume. One or two are worth quoting here—“ If 
you or your successors,” said he, “should ever give way to the violent counsels, by which 


you are now beset, this law will be regarded as an act of clemency. 


In the bloody pages of 


your statute-book the word death will everywhere be found. Your mouths will never cease 


to pronounce that terrible word. 


Your laws, while they spread dismay within the kingdom, 


will chase to foreign shores all who give lustre to the name of France; and your execrable 
enactments will find subjects for execution only in the poor, the aged, and the unfortu- 


nate” — Vid. Mignet, vol. i. p. 125. 


+ Vol. i. p. 243, 
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ary, and resulted from the determi- 
nation, at length arrived at by the 
King, to adopt the plan of Mirabeau, 
and, quitting Paris, throw himself on 
the support of the provinces. The 
aspect of affairs had become so much 
sterner, that a fortified town was then 
considered to be essential as the royal 
asylum; and Metz was fixed on, both 
from its position and the confidence 
justly a in M. de Bouillé, the 
commander of the eastern frontier, 
by the Monarch. La Marck, accord- 
ingly, eo thither to consult the 
general on the subject, but delays of 
various kinds interfered with the at- 
tempted escape until after the death 
of Mirabeau. Every day during the 
interval both the people and the army 
had grown more and more republican, 
and, when the step was actually taken, 
it is hardly probable that, had Metz 
been reached in safety, the monarchy 
could have been preserved, When the 
project was first devised circumstances 
were indeed widely different. 
Mirabeau’s last service to the Royal 
cause was in the debate onthe Regency, 
which occupied the Assembly on the 
22nd, 23rd, 24th, and 25th of March. 
The decision arrived at was that for 
which he combated, namely, that ‘ of 
right and of fact, it vested in the near- 
est relative of the King during his 
minority.* On the 27th of March he 
attended to give his services in a law 
regarding mines, in which his friend 
La Marck had a deep personal interest. 
That same day he fell ill, owing in part 
to his exertions in this business, and, 
as we have already stated, on the 2nd 
of April his great spirit passed away. 


“Three days before his death,’ says La 
Marck, “in a moment when he appeared to 
me calmer than usual, though aware that 
there was then little hope for him, I went to 
him, on the subject of his papers, when, of 
his own accord, he anticipated my intentions. 
*My friend,’ said he, ‘I have in my house 
& quantity of papers, which are of a nature 
to compromise many persons, yourself and 
others, and especially those whom I would 
have so much desired to snatch from the 
dangers that menace them. It, perhaps, 
would be more prudent to destroy all these 
papers, but I confess that I cannot bring 
myself to do so. It is inthem that posterity 
will, I hope, find the best justification of my 
conduct in these latter days. In them rests 
the honour of my memory. Could you not re- 
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move them safely, and place them beyond the 
reach of our enemies, who, at the present 
moment, could turn them to such dangerous 
account in misleading public opinion? Pro- 
mise me that one day these papers shall be 
known, and that your friendship will avenge 
my memory in giving them publicity.”— 
Vol. i. pp. 256, 257. 


La Marck undertook the duty, faith. 
fully performed, indeed, in the volumes 
under our review, and obtained the 
hn which, with the assistance of 

ellenc, Mirabeau’s secretary, he col- 
lated and arranged. He judged it 
better not to publish them during his 
own lifetime, in consequence of the 
allusions they contain to many of his 
contemporaries, believing, as he says 
in his prefatory remarks, that “truth 
never comes too late for history ;” and 
he left the task of publication, as well 
as the final arrangement both of the 
original documents and his own expla- 
natory and illustrative remarks, to M. 
de Bacourt, to whom the world stands 
indebted for the very careful manner 
in which the present work is edited. The 
duty of vindicating his memory could, 
indeed, have been better performed for 
Mirabeau by none than it has been by 
both, so far as the materials of a vindi- 
cation have reached them. Jefore 
making a few final remarks on the ex- 
tent to which his character has been 
rescued by them from disgrace, let us 
say a word or two on the subject of the 
closing scene of his extraordinary ca- 
reer. His memorable death-bed pro- 
phecy of the terrors and calamities in 
store for France we have already re- 
corded. 

More than a year before his death 
he had a conversation with La Marck 
on the subject of ‘fine deaths.” Mi- 
rabeau referred with enthusiasm to 
some of the most dramatic in ancient 
and modern history; but La Marck, 
more through a spirit of discussion than 
anything else, spoke of them as, in 
most cases, the result of a kind of 
arrogant affectation, adding, that he 
thought some of the noblest deaths he 
had known were those of soldiers in 
hospitals, dying obscurely, and express- 
ing no regret at leaving the world, and 
only asking to be placed in an easy po- 
sition in which to die. ‘ There is 
much truth,” said Mirabeau, “in your 
remarks,” and they passed to other 
topics. 
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La Marck had forgotten all this, 
when the day on which he carried off 
Mirabeau’s papers he was sitting by 
the fireside of the latter, on returning 
to his chamber. Suddenly, Mirabeau 
called him, he approached the bed, and 
the dying tribune, grasping him by the 
hand, exclaimed, ‘* Well, my dear con- 
noisseur in fine deaths, are you satis- 
fied?” Though naturally cold in 
character,” says “La Marck, “1 could 
not help bursting into tears.” 

Mirabeau expired i in the arms of his 
friend, and the’Count discredits a com- 
monly circulated story about the orator’s 
last words, told on the authority of his 
physician, Cabanis, namely, that he 
asked to be crowned with flowers, and 
to die to the sounds of music. He 
says— 


“ Tf Mirabeau did not speak thus in a mo- 
ment of delirium, I am greatly inclined to 
think that this idea of crowning with flowers 
and listening to a concert at the moment of 
his death is a fine philosophic dream of his 
physician, and perfectly unnecessary to the 
fame of Mirabeau. For my part, I can only 
say, that he never said so in my hearing.” — 
Vol. i. p. 253. 


It is rather consolatory to have dis- 
credit attached to this silly story, which 
throws an air of wretched affectation 
over the last moments of Mirabeau, 
and we cannot but believe that La 
Marck is right in regarding it as a 
** fine philosophic dream” of the phy- 
sician. Of his death, his friendly bio- 

grapher only says, that it took place at 
halt. past eight in the morning, amid 
the most cruel sufferings. 

We have now traced, with perfect 
impartiality, the career of Mirabeau, 
from the assembling of the States Ge- 
neral to his death. We have placed 
in juxta- position his public addresses 
to the nation and his private counsels 
to the Court. We have contrasted the 
most remarkable and inconsistent pro- 
ceedings of his earlier and later politi- 
cal life. What judgment are we to 
pass upon the man, what sentiments 
are we to believe he sincerely enter- 
tained? Was he, at heart, anxious to 

recipitate the revolution, or did he 

1onestly desire to preserve the mo- 
narchy ? Conflicting as the details of 
evidence may sometimes seem, we find 
no difficulty in coming to a decision. 
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We are thoroughly convinced that his 
wish to save the throne was genuine ; 
that he dreaded the progress of rep ub- 
lican opinion, as frau ght with aa 
trous consequences = France ; and 
that, Gnendiaah his aspiration was 
for a constitution, in the main resem- 
bling that of Great Britain. 

Such a constitution he always spoke 
of as the object of his political exer- 
tions. ‘We shall not get out of the 
business without a government more or 
less resembling that of England,” was 
his language to the Count de la Marck, 
at their first meeting after the junction 
of the three Orders. Nowhere do we 
find him to have expressed an opinion 
inconsistent with the spirit of this ob- 
servation. Admitting even that he 
‘was in league with the Due D’Orleans, 
previously 1 to the attack on the Chateau 
at Versailles, it would not cast any 
doubt on his sincerity in this respect. 
The utmost it would prove would be 
the absence of loyalty to the person of 
Louis XVL, in itself quite compatible 
with the wish to found a constitutional 
monarchy, which he might at the time 
have considered impossible with a so- 
vereign educated in such despotic prin- 
ciples as Louis. Once satisfied that 
the latter was prepared to concede to 
his subjects all those privileges that ra- 
tional fiberty demands, he might have 
felt that the safety of France no longer 
required a change of dynasty, and that 
he was therefore bound by every sense 
of duty to sustain the Royal cause. 
That, in point of fact, he did all in his 
power to prevent its ruin, we think 
“7 demonstrated in these volumes. 

n examining his conduct with a 
view to form a judgment on its ten- 
dency, we must bear in mind his own 

caution, in his first letter to the King : 
‘* My conduct must not be judged of 
partially, nor by a single act or dis- 
course. Not that I will object to ex- 
plain anything; but one can only form 
a decision on the entire, and influence 
by the entire. It is impossible to save 
the state from day today.”* Mirabeau 
was not perfect, either in temper or in 
judgment. Who is? All his acts, 
therefore, will necessarily not bear eri- 
ticism; but the singularly able adap- 
tation of his general policy to its avowed 
end—the salvation of the monarchy— 
cannot be denied. Let us not be told 


* Vol. ii, p. 18. 
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that it failed. It never obtained a 
trial. And it is truly melancholy to 
read through the mass of profound and 
statesmanlike advice tendered by him 
to the King and Queen, which is con- 
tained in the second volume of M. de 
Bacourt’s work, and to think that it was 
hardly in a single instance made use of 
by those whom it might have saved from 
ruin. Itis impossible to read his forty- 
seventh note for the Court, the conclud- 
ing part of his ‘‘ View of the situation of 
France, and of the means of reconciling 
ublic liberty with the royal author- 
ity,”*—without being convinced that 
the man who prepared it, if seconded 
by ordinary energy and ordinary firm- 
ness on the part “of the King, would 
have succeeded in arresting the revo- 
lution, and securing a monarchy based 
on popular institutions, We cannot, 
in the limits to which we are confined, 
enter into any detailed investigation of 
this document, which extends to ninety 
pages in length, ably reviewing the 
whole range of public affairs in France, 
and proposing a complete system of 
policy for the curbing of anarchy and 
the restoration of order. But there is 
a passage in it which we cannot refrain 
from quoting » as it conveys this great 
statesman’s opinion on the danger re- 
sulting from bringing the influence of 
the masses to bear directly on the le- 
gislature of a country. It is this:— 


* People always forget, when speaking of 
the effects of the Revolution, and of the evils 
of the Constitution, that the most formidable 
result is this immediate action of the people, 
and, if I may so express myself, this sort of 
exercise of the sovereignity by the nation at 
large (en corps de nation), of which the 
most perceptible effect is, that the legislator 
himself is no longer anything but a slave, 
that he is only obeyed so long as he gives 
satisfaction, and that he will be deposed so 
soon as he tries to check the impulse he has 
given. With such a public spirit, it matters 
little whether the theory of government be 
monarchical or democratic ; the mass of the 
people is everything ; its impetuous move- 
ments are the sole laws. To caress the po- 
pulace, to flatter them, to corrupt them, is 
the sole art of the legislator, as it is the 
sole resource of the executive,”—Vol. ii. p. 


444. 


How terribly was the truth of these 
maxims demonstrated in the ‘ reign of 
terror!” How fearful a picture was 
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then given to the world of a legislative 
assembly and an executive under mob 
control !— the one existing only to 
sanction rapine, the other to perpetrate 
sarnage. And this awful crisis was 
but the gradual development of the 
democratic element, suffered to proceed 
unchecked during four short years, in 
a state in which the mass of the people 
were probably not more prone to crime 
than in other European nations. Of 
the crowds that howled in fiendish ex- 
ultation round the guillotine, while all 
that was best and noblest in France 
was slaughtered by its reeking blade ; 
ofthe my riads who outraged every thing 
human, ‘and blaspheme d eve ry thing di. 
vine, in those fatal days which Mira. 
beau foreboded, the greater number, 
perhaps, but a short time before they 
enacted these atrocities, were charge- 
able with no darker vice than igno- 
rance. But the ignorant are always 
at once suspicious and trustful; and 
crowds have neither pity nor remorse. 
They seem to be influenced by every 
bad passion of the individuals who 
compose them, but to be insenfible to 
the better emotions, that, to a greater 
or a lesser extent, lurk in the breasts 
of each. In this way the suspicion or 
revenge of one man becomes the ‘ wild 
justice” of a number, the worst of 
‘whom might hesitate to commit the 
outrage, which they remorselessly per- 
petrate in the mass. To this charac- 
teristic of popular assemblages all men 
should attend, who dream of control- 
ling the conduct of deliberative bodies, 
by appeals to the populace. Once the 
latter perceive that their power is recog- 
nised and obeyed by the educated and 
thinking classes, there ceases to be any 
safeguard for liberty, property, or life. 
In this respect, asin most others, what we 
learn from the events of the French Re- 
volution may be relied on as applicable 
to all other states. Let us trust that 
after sixty years’ experience of the dis- 
asters which it has brought on France 
—disasters which it is to be feared are 
far from being at an end—all those who 
constitute the moral strength of these 
kingdoms will see the imperative ne- 
cessity of protecting the constitution 
which has preserved us from like mi- 
series, against the encroachments of 
that unreasoning force that swept be- 
fore it first the throne and altar, and 


* Vol. ii. p. 444. 
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after them every fragment of public 
liberty and social order. To the union 
of the three Estates in one Assembly— 
that equalizing of ranks, for political 
purposes, of which he was at the time 
the great promoter, and from which he 
hoped such great results—Mirabeau, 
in his dying hour, attributed all the 
evils which his prophetic vision saw im- 
pending over his country, We have 
plenty of reformers who would rejoice 
at such a stroke of policy at home— 
men, too, who would grow pale at the 
prospect of such excesses as Paris wit- 
nessed in 1793. The influence of such 
men cannot be too carefully guarded 
against, nor can the warning be too 
often given to those in power, that, 
though changes may be safely made in 
its superstructure, ruin must inevitably 
follow from any tampering with the 
foundations of our political system. 
With these remarks we must close 
our notice of M. de Bacourt’s volumes, 
which we regard as a valuable acces- 
sion to our political literature at this 


moment. In such a light we have ex- 
clusively dealt with them in the present 
article. But they are full of interest 
of a more personal character. The in- 
troductory portion contains extremely 
attractive notices of Marie Antoinette, 
the King and his brothers, and several 
of the leading personages about the 
Court, exhibiting in a forcible manner 
the characteristics of that vicious but 
brilliant circle, and throwing an addi- 
tional charm over the portrait of the 
hapless Queen, who, in her own person, 
seems to have concentrated all its fasci- 
nation, alloyed by none, at least, of its 
more serious vices, and who, after 
lavishing favours on its members with 
generous prodigality, was destined so 
soon after to write the melancholy 
words—** We have not a single friend, 
and are betrayed by all the world.” 
Alas! the axe of the guillotine was less 
keen than the ingratitude that had 
lacerated her right royal heart, long 
before her crownless head received a 
martyr’s diadem on the scaffold ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE MIDNIGHT VOICE AND ITS ANSWERED CALL, 


Lapy Ranpotps took leave of Lilias 
at the door of her room, and she having, 
with infinite trepidation, declined the 
services of the lady’s maid, who seemed 
to her rather more awful and stately 
than the lady herself, soon remained 
alone in the magnificent apartment 
which had been assigned to her. She 
looked all round it with a glance of 
some disquietude, for the vastness of 
the room, and the dark oak furniture, 
made it look very gloomy. She con- 
templated the huge bed, which bore 
an unpleasant resemblance to a hes arse, 
with the utmost awe; it seemed to her 
that there was room for a dozen con- 
cealed robbers within the massive folds 
of the sombre curtains, and the reflec- 
tion of her own figure in the tall mir- 
rors, looked strangely like a white ghost 
wandering stealthily to and fro; the 
only gleam of comfort that shone in 
upon her, was from the glimpse of the 
midnight sky that could be seen through 


the chinks of the window-shutters. As 
the night was not cold she went and 
threw the window open, feeling that 
the companionship of the stars would 
destroy all these fantastic fancies; and 
very soon her sense of loneliness and 
oppression passed away, for there came 
a soft wind that lifted the curls of her 
long fair hair, and kissed her cheek 
aressingly, and she could not help be- 
lieving it was a breeze from the Irish 
hills that bore to her the blessing of 
her kind old grandfather; gaily as 
ever she closed the window and went 
to sit down, wondering if ever she 
should feel inclined to sleep again after 
the excitement of the last two days. 
She had unbound her hair and let it 
fall around her like a golden veil, when, 
suddenly, a sound came floating towards 
her, on the still night air, which irre- 
sistibly attracted her attention. 

It was a sound of music, deep solemn 
music, rising with a power and richness 
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of melody she never had heard before ; 
whence it came, or how it was produced, 
she could not conceive, for it seemed 
to her unpractised ear not to proceed 
from one instrument, but from many, 
and yet there was through it all a unity 
of harmony which could result from the 
influence of a single mind alone: now, 
it swelled out into soft thunders that vi- 
brated through the long passages up 
to the very roof of her vaulted room, 
and deep into her beating heart, then 
it died away to a whisper faint as the 
sigh of a child, only to rise again more 
glorious than before; and, over all, 
heard distinct as the lark in heaven at 
morning’s dawn, there thrilled a voice 
of such unearthly sweetness that she 
did not, could not believe it belonged 
to an inhabitant of this world. 

Lilias had one of these sensitive pas- 
sionate souls over whom music has an un- 
controllable power ; but as yet she had 
heard no other instrument than an an- 
tique- harpsichord of her grandmother's, 
and such singing as the village girls re- 

aled her with when they stood at work 
in the fields. No wonder, then, that 
this wonderful strain had an effect upon 
her like that of enchantment ; itseemed 
to take possession of her whole soul, 
and absorb every faculty. She became, 
as she listened, utterly unconscious of 
all things, save that this entrancing me- 
lody drew her towards it with an irre- 
sistible attraction; the sound was so 
distant, yet so clear, she could not tell 
if even it were within the house at all ; 
but she did not ponder on its position, 
or on the nature of it; only, like one 
who walks in sleep, she rose mechani- 
cally on her feet to go to it. If her 
mind, steeped in that marvellous me- 
lody, could reflect at all, it was to con- 
clude that she had fallen asleep and was 
dreaming, so that she had no thought 
but the longing not to awake from a 
dream so beautiful. Slowly drawn by 
the sweet sounds, as by invisible chains, 
she moved towards the doorand opened 
it; then sweeter, louder than before, 
floating into her very soul, came that 
angel voice, with the fullswelling chords 
that seemed, as it were, to clothe it, 
filling her with a sense of enjoyment so 
intense, that she would have felt con- 
strained to follow after it, even had 
she known it would lure her to some 
murderous precipice, like the dange- 
gerous syrens in the haunted woods of 
Germany. 

Truly there was a strange fascination 
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in this soft and sublime music, filling 
the quiet night as with a soul, whose 
breathing was melody. And Lilias 
yielded without a thought, or effort, to 
the entrancing power, which, like a mes- 
meric influence, drew her imperiously 
towards it, panting and breathless, as 
though she pared the sounds would die 
before she reached them—every faculty 
concentrated in the sense of hearing. 
She hastened rapidly along the passages 
down the wide staircase, and, guided by 
the deepening volume of the strain, 
reached the door of the great hall, which 
stood open. She passed within it, and at 
once discerned, that from this room pro- 
ceeded the wonderful harmony which 
had so allured her, the instrument whose 
solemn tones formed the acompani- 
ment was evidently the magnicent or- 
gan which stood at the further end 
of the hall; and, as she had never 
heard one before, it is not to be won- 
dered at that now, when a hand en- 
dowed with extraordinary skill drew 
forth its full power, she should have 
been enraptured; but it was not so 
much the majesty of sound, swelling 
from the noblest instrument in the 
world that had so won the very soul 
within her as the voice sounding al- 
most celestial to her ears, which still 
was thrilling with unutterable sweetness 
through the echoing hall. However glo- 
rious those deep low chords, it was yet 
only the metal which gave them forth ; 
but there was a spirit in that voice 
which touched her own spirit, and never 
again could her young soul be free and 
independent as it had been before that 
mysterious contact. 

A little while only does the new- 
created child of dust stand lonely upon 
earth, as Adam stood in Eden before he 
woke from his deep sleep to meet the liv- 
ing glance of Eve—a little while in the 
passionless ignorance of youth, and then 
is the mortal being free—free from 
thought, from affection, from desire ; 
but soon, through all the wild tumult and 
turmoil of the world, he hears the voice 
alling to him, which demands the sur- 
render of his whole being in one deep 
human love, and no sooner is that whis- 
per heard echoing in the depths of his 
heart than, straightway, he yields up the 
sweet empire of his life’s affections ; and 
henceforward, whether he is blest in 
close companionship, or divided by some 
gulf impassable, over which most vain 
and mournfully, he stretches out the 
longing arms that only grasp the vacant 
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air, still never more is he alone, or free, 
for he must live in another’s life, and, 
even in death, desire another’s grave. 

And was it to be thus with Lilias! 
the gentle, single-hearted child ? 

As she stood ¢ at the door of the hall the 
words which that angel voice was breath- 
ing into music came with a strange, 
deep meaning on her ears. There was 
no lieht save that of the moon, which 
streamed in long, soft rays from the one 
large window, and reached even the 
gilded fluting of the organ, yet, through 
the dim shadows, she c ould perceive that 
a musician sat before it. The face only 
was visible to her in that half light; 
the upturned face, with the dark hair 
falling round it, and the deep grey 
eyes made luminous by the living ‘soul 
that was shining through them, Never 
had she looked on him who sat there 
before, nor could she tell if in truth 
that countenance had any beauty ; only 
there was upon it now a spiritual love- 
liness emanating from the solemn 
thoughts that moved him, which en- 
tered into her heart and there abode, 
to fade only when itself should moulder 
beneath the coffin lid. 

And now, still drawn onwards by the 
voice, her noiseless feet went down the 
hall, till, by the side of the unconscious 
musician, she knelt down meekly, for it 
seemed to her as though adoring reve- 
rence were the needful homage of one 
who could create such harmony ; ; and 
there, in breathless rapture, with parted 
lips, and folded hands, she remained 
all motionless, till the soft music died 
away, as if those sounds had been with- 
drawn again into the heaven to which 
they belonged. 

Then he turned, and his eyes fell upon 
the kneeling figure by his side; he 
started violently, and remained mute 
with surprise, his heart well nigh 
stopping in its beating with astonish- 
ment; almost it seemed to him as if 
his music had drawn down an angel 
from the regions of perpetual melody ; 
so fair and spotless did she seem, the 
moonlight falling on: her soft white 
robes, and weaving her floating hair 
into a golden tissue with the mingling 
of its own bright rays. Speechless he 
remained gazing with the earnest wish 
that this pure vision might not pass 
away into a dream. But meantime the 
cessation of the music had unbound the 
chains that held her young soul captive, 
and when the sweet face turned towards 
him the childlike features, solemn with 
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intensity of feeling, he saw that they 
were human eyes which met his own, 
eyes that could weep for sorrow, and 
grow beautiful with tenderness, for 
now a timid glance stole into them, 
and a faint smile to the parted lips. 
Unconsciously, he let his hands fall 
softly on her head and said— 

«* Where have you come from? who 
are you ?” 

‘¢ Lilias,” she answered, simply, as a 
child that tells its name when asked. 

«* Lily indeed,” he said, ‘ most fair 
and lovely as the snow white lilies are ; 
but no such gentle vision ever came to 
me before in ‘these dark hours, though 
Ihave been here lonely, night by night. 
Ithoughtat first it was a spirit kneeling 
there ; and itis scarce less marvellous 
to me that a human being should visit 
me in my solitude, than that some mer- 
ciful angel should come to cheer 
me. How is it, then, that you are 
here ?” 

«‘The music seemed to call me and 
I came,” she said; ‘it was so very 
7 it drew my whole soul after 

; but I know I should not have ven- 
nel here at such an hour, and nowI 
will go back, only” 

She hesitated, and looked up plead- 
ingly into the eyes that were turned 
with such admiring wonder on her— 

** You live in this house ?” she asked. 

‘*T do,” he replied, and then bowed 
his head as though the answer were 
one of shame. 

‘*Then will you promise me,” she 
said, ‘* that I shall hear these glorious 
sounds once more. I feel as though 
I could have no rest till I may listen to 
them yet again, and to the voice that 
was as a soul within them. May I 
come here to-morrow, and will you be-~ 
stow on me the greatest pleasure I have 
ever known, for, indeed, I never felt 
such deep enjoyment as in hearing that 
solemn strain ?” 

** Most gladly would I—most gladly 
see you again, sweet Lily; since that 
is your sweet name; but do you know 
who I am?” 

“No, excepting that I think you 
will be my friend,—at least I shall hope 
it,—for the soul that could utter that 
divine song must be so worthy of all 

friendship.’ 

These gentle words seemed literally 
to make him tremble, as another might 
to hear the ravings of passion. 

‘* Oh do not speak so softly to me,” 
he said, “1 am unused to kindness, 
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and it unmans me ; besides, soon you 
will know all, and then you will neither 
have the will nor power to befriend 
me, and it were better for me not to 
have the hope of your future sympathy, 
thus given for a moment and then with- 
drawn.” 

** But why withdrawn ?” she said, 
with her gaze of innocent surprise. 

** You are Sir Michael’s niece, are 
you not, the child of his favourite bro- 
ther,—his heiress probably ?” 

**T am his niece, but not his heiress 
surely; there are so many w orthier 
heirs, are you not one of them ? ?” 

“1! Tam Hubert Lyle.” Heseemed 
to expect that at the sound of that 
name she would recoil in fear or indig- 
nation, but she only repeated the words 
«‘ Hubert Lyle,” and then shook her 
head gently to intimate that it was an 
unknown sound to her; he smiled with 
pleasure to hear his name so softly 
spoken by the lips of one who seemed 
to him the purest, sweetest vision that 
ever had blest his eyes on earth. “I 
see you have not yet learned all the 
secrets of this house,” he said, ** but it 
will not be long before Sir Michael's 
niece shall have been taught that there 
is one beneath this roof whom she must 
hate, hate even with a deadly animo- 
sity. I think it will be a hard lesson 
for such a gentle nature;” he added 
almost pityingly. A new light seemed 
to break in upon her. 

* Oh, is it possible ?”’ she exclaimed; 
‘was it then of you that my uncle 
spoke with such a bitter animosity, as 
it makes me shiver to think one human 
being should ever have the power to 
feel towards another ?” 

‘*T am, indeed, the object of his ab- 
horrence.” 

** But unjustly,” she exclaimed, fix- 
ing her candid eyes steadily on his 
face. ‘I know, | feel, you have not 
deserved this cruel hatred.” 

«* Not at your uncle’s hands, indeed, 
not, I think, at those of any human 
being; for I ‘know that wilfully I have 
injured none; but, doubtless, this dis- 
cipline is all too little for my deserts, 
as I must seem unto no mortal s sight, 
and so it must be borne patiently.” 
This humility touched Lilias to the 
very heart, her voice trembled with 
eagerness as she said— 

«* But do not speak as though I or 
any other could ever share in the wrong 
he does you; rather is it our part to 
make you forget it, as youhave forgiven 
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it, by our friendship justly and gladly 
granted to you.” 

“* Most innocent child,” he said, * it 
is plain you never yet have listened to 
the voice of your worldly interest; but 
when that world shall have taught you 
the value of Sir Michael’s favour, then 
will even this guileless heart be moved 
to feel or simulate a due abhorrence 
for his enemy.” 

‘* Never!” she exclaimed, lifting up 
her childlike head with a noble dignity, 
and throwing back the long hair that 
she might stand face to face with 
him to whom she spoke. ‘Listen, I 
do not know you; as yet I can- 
not tell if in very deed you are wor- 
thy of the loyal true- hearted friend- 
ship, which it is a blessing to give and 
to receive from our fellow-creatures 
but my heart tells me you are so, even 
to the very uttermost, for I think that 
none could be otherwise, and dare to 
sing such solemn strains before high 
heaven at dead of night; and if it be 
so—if indeed you are worthy of the 
esteem and sympathy of all who can 
distinguish between right and wrong— 
then is it your lawful due, of which I 
would not dare defraud you, for it were 
high treason against the truth and ma- 
jesty of goodness. If we are bound to 
adore perfection in its eternal Source 
and Essence, so is it our very duty and 
service to pay tribute to the faint re- 
flection of that spirit in the frail human 
creature; and neither my uncle, nor 
any other on this earth, has a right to 
ask of me, or shall compel me, to act 
a lie against the sovereign virtue I am 
sworn ‘to wor ship loy ally ,» by withhold. 
ing the homage of my friendship to all 
that are good : and true of heart.” 

‘* Pray heaven no taint from this 
bad world may ever reach your soul,” 
were the words that burst from the lips 
of Hubert Lyle. ‘ Yes, keep—keep 
your pure wisdom and your noble prin- 
ciple ; : blessed is he who taught them to 
you; but, alas! if ever I were worthy 
of the gift of your esteem on the basis 
of that rectitude of which you speak, 
could even your beautiful ‘philosophy 
stand the test, to which it would be put 
before you could give to me the name 
of friend. The darkness covers me and 
you do not yet know what I am—how 
smitten of heaven as wellas hunted down 
of men; how, by the very decree of 
nature, repugnant in their sight, not 
less than hated for another’s sake. But 
I will not deceive you ; none could look 
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upon your face and hide one shadow of 
the bitterest truth: come, and let me 
show you what I am, and do not fear 
to shrink away from me when you have 
seen that sight. I hope for nothing else 
from any on this earth, for the gen- 
tlest look that human eyes have ever 
had for me, has been one of sorrowing 
ity.” 

He took her by the hand, and led 
her slowly down the hall towards the 
window, where the moonlight was 
streaming with a full clear radiance. 
Through the shadows they went so- 
lemnly hand in hand, and a sensation 
of awe took possession of her; she felt 
as if he were leading her to the thres- 
hold ofa new life; strangeand unknown 
feelings were stirring at her heart, and 
adeep instinct whispering there, seemed 
to tell her that what he was about to 
reveal would have an influence on her 
whole future existence. He dropped 
her hand when they passed within the 
circle of light, and, placing himself 
where the beams fell brightest, he turned 
and looked upon her. Then she saw 
that he was smitten indeed, and that 
heaven had laid a load upon his mortal 
frame, heavy, as that which man had 
built upon his shrinking soul. Hubert 
Lyle was hopelessly and fearfully de- 
formed. It would seem as though it 
were designed for him that he should 
be crushed both in body and in spirit, 
for his neck was bowed as by an iron 
power, and the sadness of a life’s long 
humiliation was stamped on that up- 
turned face; unlike the countenance of 
many who are deformed in body, there 
was no beauty on it save in the deep, 
thoughtful eyes, and the pale forehead, 
whence dark masses of hair were swept 
aside. 

Oh, how the heart of Lilias trembled 
as she looked upon him and read the 
measure of his two-fold suffering. An 
outcast, by deformity, from the com- 
mon race of man, and trodden down in 
soul by unmerited contumely or hate. 
Howto the very depths was stirred with- 
in her that well of tenderness and pity for 
the oppressed which gushes in every wo- 
nautibatdhen she saw in his whole aspect 
the evidence of a resolute and noble en- 
durance, a patient meekness, untinged 
by a trace of bitterness! She couldhave 
wept over him, for she was one of those 
unhappily gifted whose soul is like a 
sensitive plant, and shrinks from the 
touch of sufferings in others with an 
exquisite susceptibility. Her natural de- 
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licacy, however, taught her that she 
must hide from him how deeply his in. 
firmity had moved her; he must see in 
her no evidence of the insulting pity to 
which alone he seemed accustomed. He 
had spoken of her shrinking away from 
him; she drew nearer, and lifting up 
her eyes, smiled one quiet, gentle smile, 
as though in token that she had seen 
nought ‘to surprise or grieve her: that 
look was balm to him, used only to the 
half-averted glance of sad repugnance 
which we are wont to cast onan unsight- 
ly object. His voice shook with mingled 
eagerness and delight as he said— 

** Could you_indeed take such a de- 
formed wretch as I am by the hand, and 
stand forth before all the world to ac- 
knowledge him your friend ?” 

*‘TIs it, then, the perishable, mortal 
body that we love and hold communion 
with, in those who are mercifully given 
to be our friends?” she answered; 
‘the frame that shall be a thing of 
dust and worms so soon? Is it not the 
indestructible soul to which we giveour 
sympathy, and is not that sympathy 
immortal as itself? for nothing good 
and pure that ever was created can 
have power to perish, though it be only 
the subtle feeling of a human heart ; 
and so the friendship which is given b 
one deathless spirit to another is a tink ; 
between them for their eternity of life, 
and what has it todo with the outward 
circumstances of our brief sojourn here? 
She paused, and then, anxious to dispel 
the sort of solemnity which had gained 
on both of them, she said, playfully 

** You have not yet found a rah 
reason why I should not some day be 
your friend; but I think I shall soon 
give you little cause to wish for my 
acquaintance, if I keep you any longer 
in conversation at this strange hour of 
the night. I must go; fory ‘hideed, I 
have lingered too long; but, no doubt, 
we shall meet again.” "He did not seek 
to detain her; he felt that he ought 
not; but he knew that the smile so 
sweet and kindly with which she had 
looked on his unsightly frame would 
linger like a sunbeam in his memory ¢ 
and that, yet more, the words of pure, 
calm wisdom she had uttered would 
never depart from his sad heart ; for the 
faith she had shown in that one deep 
truth, that all things good, and beau- 
tiful, and worth the having, are created 
for eternity, and in no sense to be influ- 
enced by the accidents (so to speak) of 
this mere outward life, had suddenly 
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lightened the load of his deformity, 
which so long had crushed down his 
entire being, and made him feel that it 
was his undying soul which stood face to 
face with her’s—no less immortal—and 
that he, the actual ego, the very self, 
had nought to do with this poor frame, 
the magnet, as he long had deemed it, 
of the world’s hate and scorn, but, in 
truth, only the temporary clothing, soon 
to be put off, and now unworthy of a 
thought: he had felt this, as regards the 
life which was to come, when he should 
be disembarrassed of kis mortal body ; 
but he had not understood what a deep 
joy the truth of this principle could cast 
even into this present existence. None 
had taught him, by the sweet teaching of 
entire sympathy, that all true affection 
is but planted in the germ here, and 
has its full fruition only in eternity. 
These thoughts rose. like morning 
light on his soul, as he stood gazing, 
thoughtfully, upon her; whilst she, 
now that the enthusiasm, which had 
been called forth by the expression 
of her own bright faith had died away, 
had yielded to her womanly timidity, 
and stood half shy, half embarrassed, 
not knowing how to take leave of the 
companion she had so strangely en- 
countered. He saw this, and, with a 
ready courtesy, opened the door for 
her, and bade her good night, thanking 
her gently for the sweet words of com- 
fort she had spoken. She expressed a 
hope once more that they should meet 
again, and so vanished from his sight. 
The white figure passing away into the 
shadows, like some fair dream into the 
darkness of a deeper sleep. He remained 
standing on the spot where she left him, 
clasping his hands tightly on his breast. 
«* Meet again!” he repeated thought- 
fully, echoing the words she had ut- 







Latzas, like most blythe young spirits, 
never could sleep after the morning 
beams came to visit her eyelids; and, 
despite the unusual excitement of the 
preceding night, she was roaming 
through the house at a very early hour, 
looking bright and fresh as the day- 
dawn itself. She passed through the 
old hall with timid steps, though it 
was now deserted by the musician, 
with whom her thoughts had been busy 
ever since she awoke. Deep was the 
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tered. Iwill not desire it; I will 
not seck it: surely it were the greatest 
eril that ever has crossed my path, 
Flow have I laboured for peace these 
many years, and have attained it only 
by stripping my life of every hope and 
wish connected with this world. I have 
so veiled my eyes to its allurements, 
from which I am for ever exiled, that 
all the living things within it have be- 
come to me as moving shadows in the 
twilight ; whilst my own soul has been 
bathed in the sunlight of an eternal 
hope ; but if the smile of these sweet 
eyes came falling on my heart again— 
if the spirit that looked through them 
be, indeed, as beautiful as I believe it— 
if, day by day, I saw the outward love. 
liness, and felt the inward beauty, infi- 
nitely fairer, it could not fail, but I 
should grow to love her. J—I—the 
deformed outcast ! Oh! could my worst 
enemy—could even he who hates the 
very ground on which I walk desire for 
me a deeper curse than that I should 
bring upon myself, if ever I made room 
in this my soul for human love. It must 
not be ; [ can and will avoid her. I will 
believe that I have slept and woke 
again ; and this night shall be to me 
but as one in which I have dreamt a 
brighter dream than usual.” He re- 
sumed his habitual composure as these 
thoughts passed through his mind ; the 
resolute calm, which was the habitual 
expression of his face, returned to it, 
and quietly he left that old hail where 
the first scene in the drama of Lilias 
Randolph’s life had been enacted. 

She soon was lying in a tranquil 
slumber—the deep sleep of an innocent 
heart that is altogether at rest; but 
through all her dreams that night, 
there went a voice whose echo was to 
haunt her soul for evermore. 
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pity that had sprung to life, never 
more to die in her young heart for 
him: not a barren pity, but active, 
tender, womanlike, that would take no 
rest till it had found some means of 
ministering to his happiness. For the 
present it expended itself in an earnest 
desire to discover all concerning him, 
and most especially whether, amongst 
all the inhabitants of Randolph Abbey, 
he had no friend to counterbalance the 
animosity of his one knownenemy. To 
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see him again likewise, not once but 
often, was a determination which she 
could not fail to form after the conver- 
sation she had held with him ; her gene- 
rous spirit was in some sense bound to 
this, and it did but deepen her longing 
to draw near to one so doubly stricken. 
Occupied with these thoughts, Lilias 
passed through the drawing-room to a 
verandah which opened from it, and 
where she could enjoy the fresh air 
whilst sheltered from the sun. There 
were couches placed there, and as Lilias 
moved towards one of them, she was 
startled by perceiving a motionless 
figure extended upon it. 

It was Aletheia, apparently in a pro- 
found slumber; but to Lilias she seemed 
like a corpse laid out for burial, so pale, 
so rigid was her face. The cold, white 
hands were folded on her breast as in 
dumb supplication, and they were scarce 
stirred by herslow breathing, or the dull, 
heavy beating of her heart. Her counte- 
nance bore an expression of extreme fa- 
tigue, and it seemed plain to Lilias that 
she had been walking toa great distance. 
Her hair, matted with dew, was cling- 
‘ing wet to her temples, and her bonnet 
lay on the ground beside her. _ Lilias 


gazed at her with a feeling almost of 
awe, wondering what was the secret of 


this strange cousin’s life, and a slight 
movement which she made awoke Ale- 
theia. Slowly the eyelids rose over 
those sad eyes, and revealed, as the 
power of thought stole into them, a 
depth of pain, of mute entreaty, which 
seemed to indicate an imploring desire 
that she might not be commanded to 
take up the burden of returning life. 
She tried to close them again, but in 
vain; the light sleep was altogether 
broken, and, raising herself up, with a 
heavy sigh she turned a look of involun- 
tary reproach on Lilias. 

‘Tam so sorry I awoke you,” said 
the latter, breathlessly. I did not 
mean it, indeed ; you were not resting 
well; but I am afraid you did not wish 
to be awakened.” 

** No,” said the low voice of Aletheia, 
which seemed ever to come from her 
lips without stirring them, “ for it is the 
only injury any one can do to me.” 

** An injury !” said Lilias, in her in- 
nocent surprise, *¢to wake on this bright 
morning and beautiful world.” 

«* Bright and beautiful,” said Ale- 
theia, musingly, ‘‘ how these words are 
like dreams of long, long ago. My 
days have no part in them now; but 
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think no more of having awakened me, 
it matters nothing, and it would have 
been strange, indeed, if such as you had 
known how many are roused to the 
morning light with the one ery in their 
heart—‘ must I, must I, live again ?’” 

«¢T cannot conceive it,” said Lilias ; 
* IT always wish there were no night, -it 
seems so sad to go away and shut one’ 
eyes on all one loves and admires.” 

«‘ Yet, believe me, to some sleep is 
precious —more precious even than 
death, for all it seems so like an angel 
of rest and mercy; the brief forget- 
fulness of sleep is certain, whilst in 
death the soul feels there is no oblivion.” 

It was to the gay, young Lilias, as 
though Aletheia were speaking in an 
unknown tongue ; her unclouded spirit 
understood none of these things; but 
in ‘spite of her prejudice against this 
strange person, she felt struck with pity 
as she saw her sitting there with the 
wet hair clinging to her cold, white 
cheek.” 

‘‘ You are very tired; I am afraid,” 
she said; “ you have walked a long dis. 
tance.” 

Aletheia started, and the pale lips 
grew paler, as she exclaimed, almost 
passionately — 

“You have been watching me !” 

‘* No, indeed,” said Lilias, distressed 
at the idea, ‘how could you think me 
capable of it? I did not see you until 
I came into the verandah; but [ guessed 
you had gone out early, because your 
clothes are all wet with dew.” 

Aletheia rose up. 

«« Lilias, you are come to live in the 
same house with me, and therefore is it 
necessary I should make to you one 
prayer. I do beseech you, as you hope 
that men will deal mercifully with your 
life, grant me the only mercy they can 
give tomine—leave mealone; forget that 
exist; liveas if did not, or were dead. 
I ask nothing but this, to be unmolested 
and forgotten.” 

She turned to go into the room as 
she spoke, but she was stopped by the 
appearance of Gabriel, who was creep- 
ing, with his quiet, stealthy step, towards 
her; his blue eyes, usually so soft, glow- 
ing with the intensity of his ardent 
gaze. She paused and looked at him 
sadly. 

“Gabriel, you heard what I said to 
Lilias just now; it is nothing new to 
you; you know well and deeply what is 
my one desire—the petition I make to 
all. Why, then, will you live, as it 





























































































































































































































were, in my shadow—why will you per- 
secute me?” He made no answer, but 
by- folding his hands in mute appeal 
and bowing his head humbly over them. 
She passed him in silence, and went into 
the house. He followed softly after 
her, and Lilias was left alone. 

The poor child drew a long breath, 
and felt at the moment an intense de- 
sire to be at liberty amongst the Con- 
naught hills again, where the thoughts 
and words of the rough country peo- 
ple seemed free and fresh as the winds 
that blew there ; all seemed so strange 
and mysterious in this house; she had 
been brought suddenly into contact 
with that deep human passion of which 
she knew nothing, and felt as if she 
were in the midst of some entangled 
web, where nothing plain or regular 
was to be seen, Her momentary wish 
to escape, however, died away, as the 
recollection came upon her, borne as it 

. were, by the wings of memory, of the one 
sweet haunting voice, and solemn strain. 
Nor was she long left to her own re- 
flections ; Sir Michael, who so rarely 
left his own rooms, came in search of 
her, and fairly monopolised her during 
the whole of the day. He persuaded 
her to stay with him in his laboratory, 
and seemed to take infinite pleasure in 
hearing her talk of all that had been 
joy to her in her past life. 

And truly it was a strange sight to see 
her in that dark little den, with herinno- 
cent faceand her fair white robes, sitting 
so fearlessly at the feet of the old man, 
telling him stories of Irish banshees, and 
sunny nooks in her native valley, where 
her nurse said the fairies danced all night 
long. ‘To hear her talk, and to have 
her sweet presence, was to Sir Michael 
as though some fresh breeze were pass- 
ing over his withered soul; and the 
tones of her voice were so like those of 
his long-lost brother, that at times he 
could dream they were side by side 
again, both young, full of hope that 
was to bear fruit, for him at least, in 
bitterest despair, and with passions 

et unchained from the depth of his 

eart. The first pleasure he had 
tasted for years was in Lilias’s society, 
and he inwardly determined to enjoy 
as much of it henceforward as was pos- 
sible—a resolution which we may so 
far anticipate as to mention he rigidly 
kept, to the sore discomfiture of poor 
little Lilias. 

He had a deeper motive for it 
in the movement of jealousy he had 
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witnessed in his beautiful wife, when 
he took his niece in his arms the 
day before. Indifferent as she was to 
him, she was too thorough a woman to 
relish the idea, that the sole and undi- 
vided dominion she had maintained 
over his heart was to be diminished by 
the entrance even of the most natural 
affection. She need have had no fears; 
the passion of a life was not now to be 
tempered by any such influence. Lilias 
was to him simply an occupation for 
his restless mind; she preserved him 
from thinking, better than his chemical 
experiments, and, above all, she gave 
him the exquisite delight of feeling 
that he had power to move his scornful 
wifeeven yet; so Lilias was doomed from 
that day to be his constant companion, 

He did not suppose she would 
like it, though he did not guess, as 
she sat by his side, how restlessly her 
poor little feet were longing to be away 
bounding on the soft, green grass; but 
he resolved to compensate her for her 
daily imprisonment by making her his 
heiress: a determination subject to any 
change of circumstances that might 
cause him to alter it, which he did not 
conceal either from her or the rest of 
the family. 

We are anticipating, however ; 
the first day of Lilias’s probation 
is not yet over. Very wearily it passed, 
because her eager mind was bent on 
seeing Hubert Lyle; and not only did 
her uncle never mention his name, but 
she found no opportunity of asking any 
one who and what he was, and where 
she could meet with him again. It was 
not till the evening that she found the 
family once more assembled, and as she 
gazed round amongst them all with this 
object in her thoughts, she felt there 
was but one who inspired her with -“e 
confidence, or to whom she could spea 
freely. This was Walter, with his fine 
frank countenance and winning smile ; 
and she was very glad when they found 
themselves accidentally alone in the 
music-room, where Sir Michael left 
them, after listening, with evident plea- 
sure, to her sweet voice singing like a 
bird in the sky. 

Lilias turned round hastily to Wal. 
ter, with such a pair of speaking eyes, 
that he laughed gaily, and answered 
them at once— 

* How can I help you? 
have a great deal to say.” 

**Oh, yes, cousin Walter; I have 
been longing to speak to you; you are 
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the only one in all this house I am not 
afraid of. I want you to tell me so 
many things!” 

**And what things, dear Lilias ? 
This is rather vague.” 

“Oh, everything about every body, 
they are all so mysterious.” 

‘* Well, so they are,” he said laugh- 
ing; **I find them so myself. I can 

uite fancy how you feel, like a poor 
little fly, caught in some great web, 
and surrounded by spiders of all kinds 
and dimensions, each weaving their 
separate snares.” 

** Precisely ; and now I want you 
to explain all the spiders to me; you 
must classify them, and tell me which 
are venomous, and which arenot,” she 
said, laughing along with him. 

“TI wish I could,” answered Walter, 
‘but they are quite beyond me—they 
are not in my line at all, I assure you. 
I never could keep a secret in my life ; 
but I will do my best to enlighten you. 
I can tell you certain peculiarities at 
all events. Suppose we make a sort 
of catechism of it; you shall question 
and I shall answer.” 

‘* Very well,” said Lilias, entering 
into the spirit of his gaiety, “and so 
to begin—Why does Lady Randolph 
look so strangely at Sir Michael, and 
always seem anxious to go out of the 
room whenever he comes in?” 

‘* Because she hates him,” replied 
Walter. 

*«* How very strange; people seem 
to hate a good deal at Randolph 
Abbey; but is it always their nearest 
relations, as in this case ?” 

** Why no; as you proceed in your 
catechism I doubt not we shall have 
occasion to mention certain hatreds in 
this household, which are in no sense 
affected by natural ties.” 

*“* Well, to proceed,” said Lilias, 
‘*why does Gabriel hour after hour 
keep his eyes fixed on Aletheia, with a 
strange look which makes me fancy he 
thinks she would die if he were to cease 
gazing on her ?” 

** Because he loves her,” answered 
Walter. 

«* But she does not love him,” ex- 
claimed Lilias, with a true woman's 
instinct. 

‘* Most certainly not.” 

*¢ There is so much I have to ask 
about her. Tell me why it is that she 
has such imploring eyes. I never, on 
a human face, saw an expression of 
such mute entreaty; I saw it once in 


the wistful look of a poor deer which 
they killed on our Irish hills. I re- 
member so well when it lay wounded, 
and the game-keeper came near with 
the knife, it lifted up its great brown 
eyes with just such a dumb beseeching 
gaze, but that was only for a moment. 
It soon died, poor thing; and with 
Aletheia, that mournful supplication 
seems stamped on her countenance, as 
though her very life were to be spent 
in it.” 

“‘ Ah! if you ask me about Ale- 
theia,” said Walter, “I am powerlessat 
once. I can tell you nothing of her ; 
she is a greater mystery in herself than 
all the rest put together; this only 
seems plain to me, that her existence 
is, for some unexplicable reason, one 
living agony.” 

“If I thought so I should be so 
angry with myself for having felt pre- 
judiced against her, which, I contess, 
I have done, for a reason I could not. 
name to you. She is so cold and sta- 
tue-like, I thought she seemed lost to 
all human feeling; but if it be suffer. 
ing, and not insensibility, which makes 
her move about amongst us as if she 
had been dead, and forced unwillingly 
to live again, I should try to over- 
come the sort of awe with which she 
has inspired me.” 

‘*I believe it matters little how you 
feel respecting her, for you will never 
conquer her impenetrable reserve ; 
even poor Gabriel, who seems fasci« 
nated by her to a marvellous extent, 
has ever struggled vainly against her 
implacable calm. It is seldom, I think, 
that one human being can so lavish all 
his sympathies upon another, as he has 
done on her, without gaining some sign 
of life at least; but he tells me it is as 
though the living soul within her were 
cased in iron; he cannot draw it out of 
the dungeon where she seems to have 
buried it, to meet even for a moment 
his own ardent spirit.” 

‘‘ But I hardly wonder at this, if she 
does not love him,” said Lilias. 

** You mistake me,” replied Walter ; 
««T do not expect that she should return 
his affection ; but she seems utterly un- 
aware of its existence; she appears 
ever to be so intent in listening to some 
voice we cannot hear, that all human 
wordsare unheeded byher; those deep; 
beseeching eyes of hers are ever gaz- 
ing out, as though the world and all the 
things of it, were but moving shadows 
for her, because of the greatnessof some 
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one thought which is alone reality to 
her ; yet that there lives a most burn- 
ing soul within that statue of ice, I 
can no more doubt than that the snows 
of Etna hide, but do not quench its 
fiery heart. 

«* And does no one know the secret 
of her life?” asked Lilias. 

** No one, that I am aware of—none, 
at least, now living; that her father 
did, whose idol she * was, I have reason 
to think from some remarks of Sir Mi- 
chael’s ; he himself knows possibl 
somewhat more than we do, hough 
assuredly not the real truth, nor more 
than some external peculiarities of her 

sition. Ihave heard, however, that 

sfore she would consent to come here, 
even for six months, and that with the 
chance of being chosen as the heiress, 
she made certain conditions with her 
uncle respecting the liberty she was to be 
allowed. I presume this to refer chiefly 
to a strange visit which she receives 
one day in every month, on which day 
alone I believe has any human being 
seen her moved.” 

** And who is this visiter ?” exclaim. 
ed Lilias. 

«That is more than I can tell you; 
all I know of him is that I have heard 
his sharp quick step, which certainly 
is the step of a man, going across the 
hall to the library, where Aletheia re- 
ceives him; and an hour or so later I 
have heard ‘the same tread as he leaves 
the house ; then the galloping of his 
horse sounds for a moment on the gra- 
vel, and that is all that any one at Ran- 
dolph Abbey hears of the only friend 
she seems to possess.” 

*¢ Does even Gabriel not know him?” 

**He may have seen him; but he 
does not know him, I am sure ; it is 
quite wonderful how little knowledge 
he has acquired concerning Aletheia, 
considering the means he has taken to 
penetrate “her secret, means which, I 
confess to you, I should have scorned 
to employ, even though, like him, my 
dearest interests were at stake ; for in- 
stance, he has actually more than once 
tracked her in her mysterious morn- 
ing walks.” 

** What! does she walk every day,” 
said Lilias, in astonishment; ‘ I found 
her this morning lying quite exhausted 
inthe verandah. She must have been 
to a great distance ; surely she does not 
do the same every day ?” 

«« Every day, so far as I know, she 
does walk to precisely the same spot, 
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and that several miles distant; it is 
certainly beyond her strength, for she 
is often in a state of frightful exhaus- 
tion when she returns ; but even in the 
coldest spring mornings she used to 
leave the house, long before it was 
light, to make this pilgrimage ; it seems 
she wishes to avoid the observation she 
would incur later in the day.” 

** Then it was cruel of Gabriel to fol. 
low her.’ 

‘It was; but I think he is often 
maddened to find how his great love 
comes beating up against the rock of 
her impenetrable calm, like waves upon 
the shore, leaving no trace behind.” 

** Do you know,” said Lilias, with a 
wondering look in her cloudless eyes, 
«« T think Gabriel has his mysteries too, 
like every one else in this strange house. 
Ican understand his watching Aletheia, 
if his whole heart is for ever turning to 
her, as you describe ; but it is not her 
alone, forin the short time Ihave known 
him, I am sure he has managed to find 
out more about me than ever I knew 
myself; those soft blue eyes of his seem 
to look so stealthily into one’s soul. I 
am convinced he could tell you every- 
thing I have done and said the whole 
of this day. You know Sir Michael 
made me stay with him ever since morn- 
ing, but I never passed out of his room 
without meeting Gabrielin the passage.” 

‘«* That I can easily believe. I always 
feel as if Gabriel acted in this delect- 
able abode the part of a cat watching 
innumerable mice; he has an anoma- 
lous sort of character; but one of his 
qualities is sufficiently distinct, which 
is a very acute penetration ; he can di- 
vine the most intricate affairs from the 
smallest possible indications. For my 
own part, I make not the slightest at- 
tempt to conceal my innermost thoughts 
from him ; happily I have nothing to 
hide, but if I had, I should let “him 
know it at once ; it would save all trou- 
ble, as he would infallibly find it out.” 

«¢ But what do you mean by an ano- 
malous character ?” asked Lilias, 

«‘ A sort of double nature ; he seems 
to me to have naturally good impulses 
on which some guiding hand has en- 
grafted a calculating disposition that 
sorely warps them; he has no controul 
whatever over his passions, yet the most 
perfect over his outward words and 
actions, whereby he effectually conceals 
them when he so pleases. Certain it is, 
that he has an indomitable will to which 
everything else is subservient; but 
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much of this inconsistency of his cha- 
racter may be attributed to his posi- 
tion; here he is the nephew of Sir Mi- 
chael Randolph—the possible heir of 
Randolph Abbey ; but he was edu. 
cated by a person whom we know to 
be of low station, and I believe must 
be equally so in mind.” 
lis mother?” asked Lilias. 

‘Yes; I know nothing of her, nor 
does he ever allude to his past life. I 
do not even know where she lives ; he 
is simply ashamed of her, I presume, 
and I sometimes think we should have 
the key-stone to Gabriel's character in 
a violent ambition, were it not so neu- 
tralized by his not less violent love for 
Aletheia. Dear Lilias, why do you 
start so, what do you see ?” 

** He is there,” she said, half fright- 
ened, and glancing to the open door 
through which, with his soft steps, Ga- 
briel was gliding. 

** Of course, “considering whom we 
were speaking of,” said Walter, lz augh- 

ingly, “it is an invariable rule, you 

know. Come along, Gabriel,’ ’ headded, 
turning to his cousin, se] need not men- 
tion that we were discussing you, as by 
the simple rule of cause and effect, it 
was that circumstance which produced 
your appearance.” 

«* Not by my overhearing you,” 
Gabriel, quickly. 

«« My dear fellow, there was not the 
least occasion for that ; you were obey- 
ing a mysterious law, which is sum- 
marily stated in a proverb quite unfit 
for ears polite ; but your arrival is most 
opportune ; your services will be very 
available to Lilias and myself; allow 
he to offer you a chair, and invest you 
at once with your office.” 

«¢ And how am I to be made useful ?” 
said Gabriel, attempting, by a forced 
smile, to sympathise in Walter's playful 
manner of viewing the subject. 

«¢ Why you must know,” and he laid 
an emphasis on the word must, for Li- 
lias’ behoof, ‘that Miss Lilias Ran- 
dolph and I have begun a course of 
moral dissection of the inhabitants of 
this house, in which she acts the part 
of a young and very inexperienced sur- 
geon, and I that of a most grave and 
potent doctor. We had just finished you 
off, and were proceeding to the dis- 
memberment of the rest of the family ; 
in this interesting study I think you can 
materially assist us, seeing you have 
some very sharp and subtle i instrument 
for this species of anatomy.” 


said 
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«*I was not aware I possessed any 
such,” said Gabriel; «it would ill befit 
me in my position to make myself a 
judge of any here.” 

* Now don't begin to be humble and 
make us ashamed of ourselves. Icon- 
sider it quite an important matter to 
Lilias that she should know her ground 
here so far as possible ; so let us ‘parade 
the remainder of our dear relations be- 
for e her as fast as we can.” 

Astrange smile passed over Gabriel's 
face, as if he doubted that the gentle 
Lilias, and the frank-hearted Walter, 
would discover much concerning that 
intricate ground on which they stood ; 
but he made no remark, and simply 
said— 

«* And who stands ne xt on the list 
after my unworthy self?’ 

« That is for Lilias to determine ; ; we 

wait your orders, lady dear. 

« You are learning to speak Irish,” 
she said, smiling. 

«*A most likely consummation,” 
murmured Gabriel. 

‘Oh! I could say better things 
than that in Irish,” said Walter, cough- 
ing off the slight confusion his cousin’s 
remark had produced ; «but you must 

really tell us whom you mean to pro- 
pose for our inspection, or this council 
of war will last till midnight.” 

‘¢ This council for the preliminaries 
of war,” said the low voice of Gabriel, 
giving an unpleasant aspect of truth 
to an expression which Walter had 
carelessly used with no special meaning. 

For a moment Lilias made no answer; 
the thought which ‘had been present 
with her throughout the whole of this 
conversation, and that which had alone, 
indeed, given it any interest for her, 
was, that she might obtain some infor- 
mation respecting Hubert Lyle; yet 
now that the time was come when she 
must name him or lose her opportunity, 
she felt, in a lower degree, something 
of that unwillingness to broach the 
subject, which we have to mention any 
secret act of self-devotion. The solemn 
music which had been the means of 
leading her into his presence; the un- 

earthly serenity with which his soul 
had looked at her through those eyes 
that reminded her of the still waters of 
some unruflled lake, where only the 
glory of heaven is reflected ; and « above 
all, his infirmity, so meekly borne, had 
invested him with a sacredness in her 
mind which made her feel as if it was 
almost a profanation to speak of him 
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to indifferent ears. With a slight 
trembling in the voice, which did not 
escape the quick perception of Gabriel, 
she said, ‘‘ There is yet one of whom I 
would inquire—Hubert Lyle.” Both 
her cousins started at the name, but 
Gabriel instantly repressed his asto- 
nishment, while Walter as freely gave 
vent to his. 

«Is it possible you have heard of 
him already ? who can have been bold 
enough to mention him?” he said. 

«¢ Why [ have not only heard of him, 
I have seen him.” 

«* Seen him!” even Gabriel exclaim- 
ed at this; Lilias looked up with a 
smile. 

** I think he must be the most mys- 
terious of all,” she said, ‘* you seem 
so surprised.” 

«© You would not wonder at that if 
you knew more of the ‘ secrets of this 
prison-house,’"” said Walter, ‘ which 
you must know is no inapt quotation as 
regards Hubert Lyle, for he certainly 
acts, in some sense, the part of Ham- 
let.” 

*«* Without Hamlet's soul,” said Ga- 
briel, softly. 

«* Without Hamlet’s madness rather, 
I should say ; for I cannot doubt, from 
all I have heard, that Hubert has a 
noble soul, though not one which would 
lead him, like the Prince of Denmark, 
to make to himself an idol of the prin- 
ciple of vengeance.” 

** And Lilias is waiting meanwhile 
to tell us where she saw him,” said 
Gabriel. 

‘Ts it Lilias or you who are wait- 
ing?” said Walter, laughing ; ‘‘ for my 
part, I frankly confess that my curiosity 
is greatly excited, so pray tell us.” 

And she did so at once, for there 
was not a thought of guile in this young 
girl's heart. She told how, in the 
quiet night, she had heard a solemn 
voice of music that had called her spirit 
with an irresistible allurement; and 
how she had risen up and followed 
where it led, till it brought her into 
the presence of him of whom they spoke ; 
but she went no further; she said no- 
thing of the conversation which had 
drawn those stranger souls more closely 
together than weeks of ordinary inter- 
course could have done; for she felt 
that Lyle had been surprised into 
speaking of his private feelings; and 
the subject of his infirmity was one she 
could not have brought herself to men- 
tion ; the sympathy with which he had 
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inspired her was of that nature which 
made her feel as sensitive as she would 
have done had the affliction been her 
own. Yet, though she did not enter 
into details, the deep interest she felt 
for him gave a soft tremulousness to 
her voice, which was duly noticed by 
Gabriel as he sat looking intently at 
her with |the keen gaze which his 
meek eyes knew so well how to give 
from under their long lashes. 

‘And now,” said she, tell me 
who and what he is, he seems to occupy 
so strange a position in this house ?” 

‘“‘Not more strange than cruel,” 
said Walter; ‘he is the son of Lady 
Randolph, by her first husband; she 
had been engaged to Sir Michael before 
she met Mr. Lyle, who was his first 
cousin, but she had never cared for 
him, and yielded at once to the intense 
passion which sprung up between Mr. 
Lyle and herself ; she married him, and 
from that hour Sir Michael hated him 
with such a hate, I believe, as this 
world has rarely seen. When his rival 
died he transferred this miserable, bitter 
feeling to the son, Hubert, simply be- 
cause the widow had, in like manner, 
turned all the deep love she had felt 
for the dead husband on the living son— 
not for his own merits, for poor Hubert 
has few attractions, but solely because 
he bears his father’s name, and looks 
at her with his father’s eyes. I believe 
she has even the cruelty to tell him so. 
She worships so the memory of her 
early love, that she will not have it 
thought her heart could spare any af- 
fection, even to her child, were he not 
his son also. It has always seemed to 
me the saddest fate for her unhappy 
son, to be thus the object of such ve- 
hement hate, and no less powerful love, 
and yet to feel that he has neither de- 
served the one, nor gained the other, 
in his own person, but solely as the re- 
presentative of a dead man who can 
teel no more.” 

** Miserable, indeed,” said Lilias, 
folding her hands as though she would 
have asked merey for him; ‘“ how 
cruel, how cruel! but his mother, how 
could she marry Sir Michael when she 
so loved, and still loves, another? this 
seems to me a fearful thing.” 

** Starvation is more so,” muttered 
Gabriel. 

‘* Starvation !” exclaimed Lilias. 

**Yes,” said Walter; ‘Mrs, Lyle 
and her son were actually left in such 
destitution at her husband's death that 
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she certainly married Sir Michael for 
no other purpose but to procure a home 
for herself and her child. How it came 
to pass that she was in this extreme 

overty I know not; report says that 
it was the result of Sir Michael’s perse- 
cution of Mr. Lyle in his lifetime ; but 
I can hardly believe this of our uncle.” 

** No, indeed,” said Lilias. 

«* One thing is certain, that it sorely 
diminished Sir Michael's delight in mar- 
rying the woman he had loved so long, 
to find that he must submit to the con- 
tinual presence of her son in the house ; 
but she forced him to enterintoa solemn 
agreement that Hubert was always to 
reside with them, and he agreed, on 
condition that he crossed his path as 
seldom as possible. This part of the 
arrangement is almost overdone by 
poor Lyle, who is, I believe, like most 
persons afflicted with personal infirmity, 
oo sensitive and full of delicate 
feeling. He never leaves his own rooms 
except to go to his mother’s apart- 
ments, unless Sir Michael happens to 
be absent, when Lady Randolph gene- 
rally forces him to make his appearance 
among us. I believe his only amuse- 
ment is playing on the organ half the 
night, as you found him.” 

** And do none of you ever go to see 
him, and try to comfort hlm,” exclaimed 
Lilias ; **do none befriend him in all 
this house ?” 

‘* You forget,” said Gabriel hastily, 
evidently desirous to prevent Walter 
from answering till he had spoken him- 
self, “that any one who sought out 
Hubert Lyle, and made a friend of him, 
would incur Sir Michael’s displeasure 
to such a degree that he would strike 
him at once off the list of his heirs, and 
the penalty of his philanthropy would 
be nothing less than the loss of Ran- 
dolph Abbey.” As he said this he bent 
his eyes with the most ardent gaze on 
Lilias, that he might read to her in- 
most soul the effect of his speech ; but 
it needed not so keen a scrutiny; the 
indignation with which it had filled her 
sent the colour flying to her cheek, and 
kindled a fire in her clear eyes seldom 
seen within them. 

*¢ And who,” she exclaimed, “ could 
dare withhold their due tribute of cha- 
rity and sympathy to a suffering fellow- 
creature for the sake of the fairest lands 
that ever the world saw ! who could be 
so base, for the love of his own interest, 
as to pander to an unjust hatred, the 
evil passion of another, and join with 
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the oppressor in persecuting one who 
is guailess of all save deep misfortune ! 
Can there be any such ?” she added in 
her turn, fixing her gaze on Gabriel. 
A triumphant smile passed over his 
lips ; her answer seemed precisely what 
he had hoped it would be ; but Walter 
anxiously exclaimed :— 

«Pray do me the justice to believe 
that I would not act so, Lilias ; Inever 
should have thought of the motive Ga- 
briel assigned as a reason for not visit- 
ing Hubert; but, to tell the truth, I 
have no desire to do so, because I be- 
lieve him, from all I have heard, to be 
a poor morbid visionary, who desires 
nothing so much as solitude, and with 
whom I should not have an idea in 
common.” 

‘‘Nor should I be deterred from 
showing him any kindness for this rea- 
son, I trust,” said Gabriel, with his 
meekest voice ; ‘‘I merely wished to 
place you in possession of facts with 
which I thought it right you should be 
acquainted in case Hubert should afford 
you the opportunity of intercourse 
which he has not granted to us; for it 
is one of the noble traits of his fine 
character that he will not risk our in- 
curring Sir Michael’s displeasure for 
his sake. He is the more generous in 
this, that from his relationship to our 
uncle, he would be heir-at-law after us 
four. But in fact I believe there exists 
not a more high-minded and amiable 
man than he is, in no sense meriting the 
misfortunes that have fallen upon him; 
and his dignified, unmurmuring endur- 
ance of them could never be attri- 
buted to insensibility, for he is singu- 
larly gifted; his wonderful musical 
talent is the least of his powers.” 

«Why, Gabriel,” said Walter, look. 
ing round in great surprise, ‘“ I never 
heard you say so much in praise of 
Hubert before ;—or, indeed, of any 
one,” he added, sotto voce. 

‘«*T know him, perhaps, better than 
you do,” said Gabriel, watching with 
delight the softened expression of Li- 
lias’s face, which proved to him how 
artfully his words had been calculated 
to produce the effect he desired. He 

ad in her thoughtful eyes, as easily 
as he would have done in a page of 
fair writing, how she was quietly de- 
termining in that hour that she would 
seek by every means in her power to 
become the friend of this unfortunate 
man, and teach him how sweet a solace 
there may be even in human sympathy, 
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and that, all the more, because her 
worldly prospects would be endangered 
thereby. It would prove to Hubert 
that her friendship had at least the 
merit of sincerity, since, in her humi- 
lity, she imagined it could possess no 
other ;—but Gabriel had no time, to 
say more, for Sir Michael at this mo- 
ment joined them, and Lilias, rising up, 
said she believed it was late, and turned 
to go into the other drawing-room. 
Sir Michael looked sharply at the trio, 
and, as Walter followed his cousin, he 
turned to Gabriel with considerable ir- 
ritation— 

*« How came you here, Sir, I left those 
two together ?”’ 

*‘ They invited me to join them or 
I should not have intruded,” said Ga- 
briel, with his customary meekness, but 
a smile curved his lips, which he could 
not repress, Sir Michael saw and un- 
derstood it at once; he paused for a 
moment in thought, and then deciding, 
apparently like Walter, that it was no 
use to conceal anything from Gabriel, 
and more advantageous to be open with 
him at once, he said— 

** Gabriel, understand me, if your 
quick eyes have divined any of my 
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plans, it will work you no good to thwart 
them.” 

‘But, possibly, it might avail me 
were I to further them,” said the ne- 
phew very softly. 

‘Tt might,” said Sir Michael; ‘the 
broad lands of Randolph Abbey could, 
with little loss, furnish a handsome com. 
pensation to the person who should 
assist me in placing therein, the heirs [ 
desire to choose.” 

Gabricl’s reply was merely a signifi- 
cant look of acquiescence, and the old 
man, bestowing on him a smile of ap- 
probation such as he had never before 
vouchsafed him, went away well pleased. 
He was firmly convinced that he had 
enlisted in support of the plan that was 
already a favourite one with him, the 
individual amongst all his heirs who 
he was the most positively resolved 
should never inherit the abbey, both 
because he rather disliked him person- 
ally, and because he could not forgive 
him his mother’s low birth. Could he 
have seen the sneer with which Gabriel 
looked after him, he would have been 
somewhat unpleasantly enlightened as 
to the real value of the ally he had ob- 
tained. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE DEAD FATHER IS MADE THE PERSECUTOR OF THE LIVING SON, 


Very strange was the contrast between 
the splendid drawing-room, blazing 
with light and heat, where the Randolph 
family were assembled, and the small 
room in the other wing of the house 
which was occupied by Hubert Lyle. 
It contained barely the furniture neces- 
sary for his use, and this was by his 
own desire, for it was already sufficiently 
bitter to him to eat the bread dealt out 
80 grudgingly, and at least he would not 
be beholden to his step-father for more 
than the actual necessaries of existence. 

Sorely against his proud mother’s 
wish, he had chosen for his sitting- 
room one of the very meanest and 
poorest in the house, with a single 
window, low and narrow, which looked 
out on a deserted part of the grounds, 
Hubert liked it all the better for this, 
as there was no flower-garden or green- 
house near to bring the head-gardener, 
with his trim, mathematical mind, 
amongst the wild beauties of nature. 
The grass wasleft in this part tocome up 
against the very wall of the house, and 


the ivy and honeysuckle which grew 
round the window were allowed to pe- 
netrate almost into the room. Fortu- 
tunately, the noble trees which filled the 
park stood somewhat apart in this place, 
and their arching branches formed at 
this moment a sort of framework to the 
most glorious picture that ever is given 
to mortal eyes to look upon—the lucid 
sky of night, filled as it were to over- 
flowing with radiant worlds, each hang- 
ing in its own atmosphere of glory. 

It was no wonder that Hubert turned 
from the low, darkroom, so dimly lit with 
its single candle, to look upon this the 
bright landscape of the skies. Within, 
the scene was certainly uninviting. The 
heavy deal table, the scanty supply of 
chairs, the plain writing-desk, evidently 
many years in use, were the only objects 
on which the eye could rest, excepting 
a few books and a small piano, the gift 
of Aletheia, with which, greatly to his 
astonishment, she had presented him 
one day—for she was as completely a 
stranger to him as she was to all the 
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rest of the family, and had always 
avoided intercourse with him as much as 
she did with every one else. ‘This 
thoughtful act of kindness on her part, 
however, produced no increased ac- 
quaintance between them, as she shrank 
from hearing his expressions of grati- 
tude on that occasion, and, indeed, they 
seldom met. Aletheia was never in 
Lady Randolph’s rooms, where alone 
Hubert was to be met, excepting at rare 
intervals, when Sir Michael was absent. 

Hubert sat now at the window ; 
he had laid down his heavy head upon 
the wooden ledge, and his hands fell 
listlessly on his knee. He seemed 
full of anxious thoughts, and sighed 
very deeply more than once. From 
time to time, apparently with a violent 
effort, he looked up and gazed fixedly 
on the tranquil stars, seeming to drink 
in their pure glory, as though he sought 
to steep his soul in this light of higher 
spheres ; but ever a sort of trembling 
passed over his frame, and he would 
sink down again oppressed and weary. 
This was most unlike Hubert Lyle’s 
usual condition. He was a man of the 
most ardent and sensitive feelings ; but, 
at the same, possessed of that moral 
strength and truthfulness of soul which 
can only belong to a great character— 
by this last expression we mean that he 
was what few are in this world, neither 
a deceiver nor deceived. He did not 
deceive himself in any case, nor would 
he allow life to deceive him; he saw 
things as they really were, and he per- 
mitted not the bright colouring of hope 
or imagination to deck them with false 
apparel ; he did not live as most men do, 
figuring to himself that he was as it were 
the centre of the universe, and that all 
around him thought of him and felt for 
him as he did for himself. He weighed 
himself in the balance not of his own 
self-love, but of other men’s judgment, 
and rated himself accordingly. Thus, 
in the earlier days of his maturity, he 
constrained his spirit to rise up and 
look his position in the face. And truly 
it was one which might have appalled 
a less feeling heart than his. 

His outward circumstances were as 
bitter as could well be to a high-minded 
man. He was a dependant on the grudg- 
ing charity of one who abhorred him; and 
though he would right thankfully have 
gone out from these inhospitable doors, 
even to starve, in preference, yet was 
he bound to endure existence within 
them, by a promise which his mother 
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had extorted from him as a condition 
of their marriage, that he never would 
leave Randolph Abbey without her 
consent. This marriage he knew was 
to save her from a blighting penury 
which was killing her; and, moreover, 
she concealed from him that cruel 
hatred of Sir Michael, which was the 
only heritage his dead father left him, 
and, thinking no evil, he had given 
them the promise which bound him as 
with an iron chain to abide under the 
roof of his unprovoked enemy. But 
heavier even than unjust hatred was 
the weight upon soul and body of his 
own deformity; for if the first shut up 
one human heart from him, and turned 
its power of affection to gall for his 
sake, the other cast him out for ever 
from the love of all humankind. He 
knew that his unsightly frame could 
call forth no other feeling from them 
but a cold, most often a contemptuous 
ity. 

And yet, when he looked out into 
the world—the dark, tumultuous, ago- 
nizing world—that very sea of human 
hearts, all beating up upon the stony 
shores of a life, against which they are 
for ever broken and shattered, he saw 
passing through the midst of it all a 
soft, pure light, shedding warmth and 
brightness even on the dreariest scenes, 
and causing men to forget all pain, and 
privation, and misery—a light to which 
the saddest eyes turned with a joyous 
greeting, and on which the gaze of the 
dying lingered mournfully, till the 
coffin-lid for ever shut it out from their 
fond longing. And he knew that this 
one blessed thing, which could over- 
come the strong, fierce evils of life, like 
the maid in the pride of her purity, be- 
fore whom the lion would turn and flee, 
was called Human Love in the doting 
hearts of men—Human Love—the one 
sole, unfailing joy of our merely mor- 
tal existence. And was it for him ? 
Should he ever have any share in it ? 
Was its sweetness ever to be for his 
hungry and thirsty heart? Never! 
The seal was set upon him in his re- 
pulsive appearance, that he was to be 
an outcast from his fellow-men ; his 
deformity was as a burden bound upon 
his back, with which he was driven out 
into the wilderness, there to abide in 
utter solitude of soul. The promise of 
life was abortive for him ere yet he had 
begun it. 

Hubert Lyle understood all this at 
once ; he saw how it stood with him, 
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and how it was to be, on to the very 
door of the grave; so he folded his 
hands upon his breast and bowed down 
his head ; he accepted his destiny, for 
he felt that this was not the all of exist- 
ence. He knew how strangely sweet 
beyond the tomb shall seem all the bit- 
terness of this life; he saw that the 
earth was to be to his soul what it is 
to the outward eyes on a starry win- 
ter’s night. We know what a contrast 
there is in that hour between the world 
above and the world below: the one 
lies so dark and cold, full only of black 
shadows and the howling of mournful 
winds, while the lucid sky that over- 
hangs it, replete with brightness and 
glory, teems with radiant stars, which 
are the type of those eternal and glo- 
rious hopes that cluster for us on the 
outskirts of the heaven of revelation. 
And so it was to be for him: his spirit 
was to walk in this world as in a bleak 
and sunless desert ; but it was to be for 
ever canopied over with one bright and 
boundless thought, wherein were set 
immutable and numberless, the starlike 
hopes of one eternity. 
‘Thus was he to live, wholly inde- 
yendent of earth, and indifferent to it. 
But no man can walk free while there 
are chains upon his hands and feet, 
and he felt that he was bound to his 
fellow-creatures by two ropes, as it 
were, of iron: the longing tolove, and 
to be beloved. Of these he must free 
himself, tearing them off his shrinking 
flesh as a prisoner would his manacles. 
And he did so. He taught himself to 
look upon all human beings as not of 
his kind. Even when every nerve and 
fibre in his frame cried out that they 
were bone of his bone and flesh of his 
flesh, he learned to consider them in- 
accessible for him as the angels in 
heaven. Yes, even far more; for he 
trusted that yet a little while, and these 
holy ones should be his dear compa- 
nions; and so he held communion with 
them now. But with men he dared 
not hazard so much as to give them a 
place in his thoughts, for he knew that 
the dream of their friendship would be- 
come the longing for it, and the long- 
ing in his case must turn to agony; so 
it came to pass that his strong will, his 
stern resignation, compassed that which 
one might have believed well nigh un- 
attainable to flesh and blood. He di- 
vested himself of all earthly inclinations 
and desires, all natural wishes and sym- 
pathies, and lived in this world as 
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though he were utterly alone in it, and 
sole representative of a race, differing 
from Tenia angelic friends whom only 
he consented to know as the living 
mg of the universe—a solitary 

eing placed on this earth as in a de- 
sert place, where he was commanded, 
for his own needful discipline, to 
abide, till the world of spirits should 
be revealed to him, and he entering 
there should find a home and loving 
friends. 

It was for this cause that Hubert 
shunned all intercourse with the Ran- 
dolph family, ashe did with all others— 
a resolution strengthened in their case 
by the generous motives Gabriel had 
assigned to him; for whatever might 
have been the reasons of this latter for 
pronouncing his eulogium, he had said 
no more than the truth in his account 
of his character. 

When Hubert Lyle had gone through 
the mental process we have detailed, 
very deep was the calm that entered 
into his soul. It became like the pure 
waters of a deep still well, walled in 
and protected from all sights and 
sounds of the world without, and with 
the light and the glory of heaven alone 
mirrored within it. 

And why, then, was the quiet now 
gone from his heart, and the repose 
from his eyes? Why did he look up 
with that earnest gaze to the evening 
sky, as though some shadow had come 
over its brightness ? It was because the 
terror had come upon him, that the 
greatest enemy he ever could know in 
this life was about to rise up from its 
deathlike torpor and assail him—even 
his own human nature; he felt that all 
those natural feelings and passions 
which he had crushed down deep into 
his heart as unto a grave, were now 
stirring themselves like men that had 
been buried alive, and were waking in 
torture ; they would live, they were 
bursting the cerements of that strong 
heart. How were they to be beaten to 
death again? There—rampant and fierce 
was the craving for sympathy, for love. 
There, sickenmg in its intensity, was 
the yearning to give and to receive that 
greatest of earthly gifts, the blessing of 
a mutual pure affection; the heart 
moulded from dust reasserted its birth- 
right, and cried out for its kindred dust. 
It was not that these feelings were as 
yet at work with any definite object 
within Hubert Lyle, it was but the 
shadow and the prophecy of them that 
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lay upon him, like a thick cloud charged 


with lightning, 

And all this had been done by the 
murmur of one voice, one sweet voice, 
speaking in the accents of that tender 
sympathy which never before had 
sounded in the cold, joyless region of 
his life, whispering hope to him. He 
was not so mad as to love Lilias Ran- 
dolph, whom he had seen but for one 
half-hour, but her tenderness, her ge- 
nerous, loving kindness, had aroused 
the slumbering nature within him, and 
he felt that were he much in contact 
with one so pure, so gentle, so noble, 
as she seemed to him, he might come 
to love. Oh! how madly, how mise- 
rably to love! he, the deformed cripple! 
Was not this a frenzy against which he 
had armed all the powers of his being ? 
what tyrant, what enemy could be more 
fearful to him than an earthly love ? 
what would it do for him but crush and 
torture him, and hold up far off the 
cup of this world’s joy, where his 
parched lips could not reach, and he 
dying of thirst? Was it a presenti- 


ment that made him feel as if the spirit 
he had so chained down were rebelling 
against him, and required but the mas- 
ter touch of some kindly and winning 
child of earth to abandon itself to unut- 


terable madness? But, at all events, 
whatever were the source of this terror 
which had come upon him, whether it 
were a foreshadowing of future evil, or 
the warning of his good angel, it can- 
not pass unheeded. He must, with a 
strong will, compel his spirit to realise 
in all the bitterness of detail the truth 
of his exile from mankind, his needful 
isolation, as decreed by the seal of that 
deformity which made him an unsightly 
object in their eyes. 

He would force himself to remember 
that the music of human voices, how- 
ever softly they might greet him, must 
be for him like those melodies of nature 
when wind and stream make the air 
musical, to which we listen with plea- 
sure, but in which we have no part ; and 
the aspect of goodness and gentleness, 
so lovely in the fallen child of Adam, 
must be to him like the light of a star 
shining far off in regions unattainable. 
Yet, while he felt within himself the 
courage thus to act, were he brought 
in contact again with her, whose sweet 
face had come beaming in so strangely 
on the darkness of his perpetual soli- 
tude, his very soul shrank from the 
struggle, and the longing so often be- 
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fore experienced to quit this house, 
where he was so unwelcome, returned 
upon him with redoubled force. 

Whilst he was still sitting thinking 
on these things, his head resting on his 
compos hands, there was a sound of 
rustling silks in the passage—the door 
opened, a measured, stately step went 
through the room, and Lady Randolph 
stood by the side of her deformed son. 
He looked up. 

‘Dear mother, I am so glad you 
have come, I was wishing at this very 
moment to speak to you,” 

There was an expression of displea- 
sure and annoyance on her beautiful 
face as she looked at him, 

‘* It cost me no small effort to come, 
I can tell you, Hubert ; it is so wretch- 
ed to find you here in this miserable 
room, with everything so mean and 
neglected round you, You seem ever 
to do what you can to render your own 
appearance uninviting, crouching down 
there with your matted hair and me. 
lancholy face.” 

There was little of the accents of love 
in these words, and a slight shiver 
seemed to agitate the frame of Hubert 
as he felt at that moment that he was 
repulsive even to the mother who bore 
him ; but he lifted his dark grey eyes to 
her face with the sweet, patient smile 
which filled his countenance at times with 
a spiritual beauty, and said gently :— 

**T did not expect you at this hour, 
or I should have tried to make both 
my little den and myself look more 
cheerful in your honour.” 

There was something in his expres- 
sion which touched with an intense 
power a never-slumbering memory. She 
flung her arms round his neck and bent 
over him. 

‘Oh, my Henry—my Henry—it 
was his eyes that looked at me just 
now, as they have often looked in their 
tenderness, for ever perished—his eyes 
that I kissed in death with my poor 
heart broken—broken—as it is to this 
day—his eyes sealed up now with the 
horrible clog of his deep grave—oh, 
my Henry—my Henry—come back to 
me!” 

She pressed the head of her son close 
to her beating heart and wept. He 
waited till she was more composed ; 
then, gently diseng ing himself, he 
made her sit down beside him, and 
held her hand in both his own. 

«« Dear mother,” he said very gently, 
‘it is my father whom you loye in me 
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and not myself; when I do not wear 
this passing likeness of him, which at 
times only draws your heart to me, 
there remains nothing in myself to win 
your affection, and you donotlove me.” 

‘It is true,” she answered calmly ; 
“living I loved him only—dead, it is 
his memory alone which I adore.” 

‘«* Then I think you cannot refuse 
the prayer I have to make to you this 
day,” said Hubert, not the least flush 
of indignation tinging his pale cheek at 
this unfeeling announcement ; “ I think 
it cannot in truth be any pleasure to 
you to see in me the marred and hate- 
ful resemblance of that which was so 
beautiful, and so dear; better surely 
to feed on his image pure and un- 
changed in the depths of your heart, 
and never have it brought so painfully 
before you in my miserable person.” 
He paused a moment whilst she looked 
wondering at him, and then, suddenly, 
he exclaimed, with a passionate burst 
of feeling, ‘Mother, let me go—let 
me go—tfrom this house, where my 
presence is abhorred by some and 
sought by none; nothing has kept me 
here but my fatal promise to you: I 
would I had died ere I madeit; but it 
will cost you nothing to part from me, 
and you know not what it may cost me 
to stay here; it is cruel to ke ep me— 
let me go.” 

**Let you go! Hubert think what 
you are saying, you would goto starve!” 

**It matters not! better so than to 
live on here. Mother, you would have 
had no power to detain me in this 
place but for that rash promise; not 
even your wishes should have kept 
me. I beseech you release me from 
it.” 

«¢ Never |” 

He almost writhed as she spoke, yet 
he went on— 

«Do not keep me because you 
fancy I should starve; no man does 
who has energy and perseverance. I 
have a head and hands to labour with, 
and how far sweeter were the worst of 
toil than the bitter bread of charity.” 

‘But do you know,” said Lady 
Randolph almost fiercely, ‘that I could 
not give you the means of buying that 
bread one day, I am so utterly in Sir 
Michael's power. He succeeded in lay- 
ing hold of me because I was poverty- 
stricken beyond what flesh and blood 
could bear, “and now by the same means 
he binds me down; he never has re- 
laxed his hold; everything is his; I 
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could not command a shilling. These 
very baubles with which he loads me 
are not my own.” And she tore the 
bracelets from her arms and flung them 
down. ‘“ He calls them family jewels 
on purpose to keep me to the veriest 
trifle in his power. 

*«* Mother, mother,” exclaimed Hu- 
bert, *‘ do you think, though he placed 
the wealth of millions in your hands, 
that I would not rather perish than 
touch it; it is too much already that 
I have been so long indebted to him for 
the roof that shelters me; but I do 
not fear that I could gain enough for 
my own living, if only you will let me 
go from this Egy ptian bond: age.” 

« Hubert what is it that has excited 
you in this manner? I never saw you 
so unlike yourself; you are usually so 

calm and so enduring. Was it your 
unfortunate meeting with Sir Michael 
last night ? Was he more than usually 
insulting ?” 

«© No, it was not that,” said Hubert 
gently. ‘I am so used to his bitter 
words that I could not feel more pained 
than I have ever been; but it matters 
not that you should be wearied with the 
detail of allthe thoughts that have made 
me at this time so desirous toleave Ran- 
dolph Abbey; dear mother, let it suf. 
fice you that I do implore you to re- 
lease me from my promise.” 

«‘ Hubert, I tell you no a thousand 
times. I will not see you starved to 
death for any Quixotic fancy; and, 
besides, do you think any power on this 
earth would induce me to gratify my 
worst enemy, my life-long enemy, 
whom chiefly I hate because he has the 

ower to call me wife—that dear name 
f so loved to hear from the beloved lips 
that are choked up with dust? Do you 
think I would gratify him by giving 
him that which he has laboured for, by 
the persecution of my own dearest hus- 
band, even to the death, and of myself 
to worse than death, a life with him ? 
Do you know that the one thing he has 
always desired has been to obtain pos- 
session of me without having you for 
ever before his eyes as the living monu- 
ment of that buried love which was his 
torturer, and to which I am faithful 
still? And do you think that to brighten 
even your life, much less to peril it, I 
would grant him this his heart's desire, 
and put it out of my power to show him, 
in every caress I lavish upon you, my 
poor deformed son, how I adored your 
father ?” 
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Hubert let her hand fall, and his 


features assumed an expression of 


severity. 

‘Mother, forgive me that as your 
sonI venture to judge you; but this 
is unworthy, most unworthy.” 

She seemed almost awed by his re- 
buke, but hastily throwing her arms 
round him, she said more gently :— 

«‘ Hubert, forgive me; but I cannot 
—cannot part with you, the last shat- 
tered fragment of my ruined happiness. 
You do not know what it is to me to 
see you; to hear your voice coming to 
me like an echo from the grave, telling 
of departed love ; to find in your eyes 


at times a glance as from the light of 


the past. It was such joy, such deep, 
deep joy when he lived, and my hap- 
piness was hid in his true heart, that 
often I think I never, never could have 
been so blest: and in truth that it is 
all a dream, too unutterably sweet to 
have been true; life seems to faint 
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Tere are writers, of whose works our 
readers will expect some account, which 
to give must always occasion no little 
trouble to a reviewer. Through every 
newspaper, advertisements will have 
reached our readers of the existence of 
some work of a writer, whose name is 
known to the public, long before we 
even see the book; each brilliant pas- 
sage will have already been consigned 
to publicity and to oblivion ; whatever 
was sparkling will have already gone 
out, whatever was new will have been 
old; and the book, often a very good 
one, will, before we can communicate 
with our readers about it, have been 
gathered to its repose—lost among the 
good works of great men of old 
time—high up with old worthies, whose 
dust is disturbed, and whose slumbers 
are disquieted, once and for ever to 
make room for it; or (if it bea princely 
tome of imperial dimensions), some- 
what lower down, in an obscure circle, 
where Dante and Virgil have been 
time out of mind with Godwin's Chau- 
cer, and Southey’s Madoc, and Sothe- 
by’s Saul; ay, and some later revolu- 
tionary epics, whose revolutions have 
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within me at that thought, for it is 
something to feel, barren and desolate 
as my existence is now, that I have 
loved and been beloved as once I was ; 
and, Hubert, it is your presence alone 
that makes all this reality to me. His 
kiss has been upon your lips—his voice 
has called you his dearson. Ah! take 
not from me those last relics of him.” 

She laid her head upon his breast in 
a passion of weeping. He raised her 
tenderly, and said with a calm voice :— 

** Mother, it is not my vocation in 
this world to give pain to others for the 
sake of my own will or pleasure: take 
comfort, I will never more trouble you 
concerning this matter ; I will not ask 
again to leave you.” 

Silently she pressed her lips to his 
forehead, and then, as if ashamed that 
even her own son should have seen her 
so moved, she rose up without speaking 
and left the room. 
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ceased, or rather have not begun ; for 
other revolutions than authors dream 
of are predicted for the poet. What 
has been shall be, what authors have 
witnessed the same shall they suffer :— 


“ And Southey’s Madoc quit the groaning stall 
To visit at the grocer’s Sotheby’s Saul.” 


Among the writers, whose works 
are pretty certain of reaching most 
readers before they can be the subject 
of notice in magazines or reviews, are 
those of Mr. Carlyle. They have a 
public of their own, which, if not one 
that fairly represents the body of edu- 
cated public opinion, represents the 
opinion of a very active, intelligent, 
influential body of men. The style is 
a wild, semi-poetical strain, not so 
much the expression of actual, earnest 
thought, at the moment of its delivery, 
as of rapid recollections of former 
states of thought and of feeling, and 
likely to strike with surprise and admi- 
ration those to whom it isnew. What 
the man with the gross of green spec- 
tacles was to Moses Primrose, what 
Jacob Boehmen was to Coleridge, what 
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Coleridge was to Sterling, such is Car- 
lyle to young men fresh "from the uni- 
versities, specul: ating on society and 
its changes; afloat between theism and 
atheism ; building up for themselves, 
with words, a philosophy and theology, 
and glad to find a master-mason read 
and disposed to supply them wit 
stones, hewn and unhewn, for their 
temple. A man of abundant talent is 
Carlyle ; great energy, clear, good 
sense, uncommon shrewdness ; not very 
original, but with something better 
than originality about him ; for pl: Ain, 
good sense, in the unusual degree in 
which he possesses it, approaches ori- 
ginality, and is worth more, Would 
that he could write English, or, if he 
can, as we sometimes “suspect, would 
that he would write it! The bird that 
can sing, and wont sing, ought to be 
made sing. 

The life of Sterling had been before 
written, and to the mere man of the 
world there will seem no reason why 
it should have been written at all. Yet 
twice has it been written, and by men 
of no ordinary talent, by men inti- 
mately acquainted with the man, and 
loving him, as all who knew him seem 
to have done.* Both writers have dealt 
earnestly and truthfully with their sub- 
ject. In Archdeacon Hare's book 
more of Sterling’s mind is communi- 
cated than in C arly le’s, while there is 
also in it more of the appearance, and 
more of the reality, too, of something 
suppressed, or doubtfully intimated, 
than in the after-biography of Carlyle. 
Hare’s is a funeral sermon, almost, 
on the dead; proprieties of time 
and place present themselves to his 
mind; he relates the outer life of his 
friend gracefully, nay, beautifully ; he 
describes his inner life, too—its strug- 
gles, its triumphs, its manifestations in 
his influence on others. For the last 
four or five years of Sterling's life, dis- 
tance of place separated the Archdea- 
con and Sterling. Sterling’s mind was 
occupied with the German speculative 
writers, and he seems to have lost him- 
self for a while among those whom he 
regarded as being pious infidels. His 
letters to Archdeacon Hare, from which 
very interesting passages occur in Hare’s 
memoir of him, became fewer, and the 
correspondence, we believe, altogether 


* “ The Life of John Sterling.” 
“ Remains of John Sterling.” 
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ceased. What Sterling's views of re- 
ligion were, at the close of his life, do 
not very clearly appear from either 
account. He appointed Mr. Carlyle 
and Archdeadon Hare his executors, 
and he named Francis Newman as the 
guardian of one, at least, of his chil. 
dren. 

We are glad that these lives of Ster- 
ling have been written ; it is impossible 
to read them, or either of them, more 
especially Hare's, without feeling that 
never was there a more ardent, truth. 
ful, and affectionate man than Sterling. 
We do not know anywhere evidence 
stronger of a mind deliberately engaged 
in educating itself for the best of pur- 
poses than his letters, published by 
Hare, supply ; his efforts, interrupted 
by continual ill health, rendered it im. 

ossible that any place could be long a 
Some tohim. ‘They were interrupted, 
too, by a sense of duty which compelled 
him to embody in immediate expression 
of one kind or another; often in ener- 
getic act, often in eloquent words, al- 
ways with the full powers of a rich, 
ardent mind, exerted to the utmost, and 
by the exertion he seemed actually to 
acquire increase of power beyond what 
would appear to have been within the 
compass of his original nature. 

John Sterling was born in the Isle 
of Bute, on the 20th of July, 1806. 
Both his parents were Irish by birth ; 
both of Scottish descent; but both, 

Carlyle tells us, became essentially 
English in feeling, as John Sterling 
eminently was :— 


‘*The climate of Bute is rainy, soft 
of temperature ; with skies of unusual 
depth and brillianey, while the weather 
is fair. In that soft rainy climate, on 
that wild-wooded rocky coast, with its 
gnarled mountains and green silent 
valleys, with its seething rain-storms 
and many-sounding seas, was young 
Sterling ushered into his first schooling 
in this world. I remember one little 
anecdote his Father told me of those 
first years : One of the cows had calved ; 
young John, still in long-clothes, was 
oe to go, holding by his father’s 
nand, and look at the newly-arrived 
calf ; a mystery which he surveyed with 
open intent eyes, and the silent exercise 
of all the scientific faculties he had ;— 
very strange mystery indeed, this new 
arrival, and fresh denizen of our Uni- 
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verse: ‘ Wull’t eat a-body?’ said John 
in his first practical Scotch, inquiring 
into the tendencies this mystery might 
have to fall upon a little fellow and con- 
sume him as provision: ‘ Will it eat 
one, Father ?’—Poor little open-eyed 
John: the family long bantered him 
with this anecdote ; and we, in far other 
years, laughed heartily on hearing it.— 
Simple peasant labourers, plougbers, 
house-servants, occasional fisher-people, 
too; and the sight of ships, and crops, 
and Nature’s doings where Art has little 
meddled with her: this was the kind of 
schooling our young friend had, first of 
all; on this bench of the grand world- 
school did he sit, for the first four years 
of his life.”—pp. 12, 13. 


Of Edward Sterling, the father of 
John, Carlyle gives us some account. 
The family had been settled in Ireland 
since before the Cromwell times. In 
the year of Cromwell's invasion the 
representative of the family was knight- 
ed. The immediate successes of Crom- 
well removed the opportunity of any 
distinction being obtained in this strug- 
gle, and Colonel Robert Sterling fol- 
lowed the Duke of Ormond to the 
Continent. After the Restoration we 
find him flourishing near Waterford, 
on lands acquired, in one way or 
another, during the troubles. 

Edward Sterling, the father of our 
John, was descended from William, 
a brother of this Robert. How many 
generations separated them we are not 
told, but Edward’s father was a clergy- 
man, who resided in the Deanery 
House at Waterford. He was not 
dean, but curate of the Cathedral, and 
he held two other livings. He had a 
government pension, too, as his father 
had been clerk of the Irish House of 
Commons, and when the Union took 
place, the holder of that office was com- 
te by pensions for himself and 

is children. 

Edward Sterling’s was an active, 
fussy life. ‘Captain Whirlwind” Car- 
lyle called and calls him. He had 
been in Dublin College, like most Irish 
gentlemen of his day. Like most Irish 
gentlemen of his day, too, he had been 
called to the Irish bar. The Rebellion 
of 1798 broke out, and he was, of 
course, one of the Lawyers’ Corps, and 
fought well, too, at Vinegar Hill and 
elsewhere. He formed a taste for sol- 
dier life; got into the Cheshire Militia ; 
in 1803 he found himself quartered in 
Londonderry, and, while there, mar- 
ried, 
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“Mrs. Sterling, even in her later 
days, had still traces of the old beauty : 
then and always she was a woman of 
delicate, pious, affectionate character ; 
exemplary as a wife, a mother and a 
friend. A refined female nature ; some- 
thing tremulous in it, timid, and with a 
certain rural freshness still unweakened 
by long converse with the world. The 
tall slim figure, always of a kind of 
quaker neatness; the innocent anxious 
face, anxious bright hazel eyes; the 
timid, yet gracefully cordial ways, the 
natural intelligence, instinctive sense 
and worth, were very characteristic. 
Her voice, too; with its something of 
soft querulousness, easily adapting it- 
self to a light thin-flowing style of mirth 
on occasion, was characteristic: she 
had retained her Ulster intonations, and 
was withal somewhat copious in speech, 
A fine tremulously sensitive nature, 
strong chiefly on the side of the affec- 
tions, and the graceful insights and 
activities that depend on these :—truly 
a beautiful, much-suffering, much-loving 
house-mother. From her chiefly, as 
one could discern, John Sterling had 
derived the delicate aroma of his nature, 
its piety, clearness, sincerity ; as from 
his Father, the ready practical gifts, 
the impetuosities and the audacities, 
were also (though in strange new form) 
visibly inherited. A man was lucky to 
have such a Mother; to have such Pa- 
rents as both his were.”—pp. 17, 18. 


In a few years after, the regiment 
in which Edward Sterling served was 
broken up. He had to seek another 
mode of life, and took a farm in Bute, 
with an old baronial residence, Kaimes 
Castle, attached to it, and here John, 
his second son, was born. 

Sterling's farming was not very suc- 
cessful. His impatient nature was not 
one that could have been tamed down 
under any circumstances to awaiting 
the slow returns of a farm. Springtime 
and harvest should have come almost 
together to have satisfied him, and we 
suspect that had he to describe the 
farmer’s toil, it would have been in 
the language of a man giving an em. 
phatic meaning to the epithet impro. 
bus, which Virgil has connected with 
labor, when he is describing the con~ 
ditionsimposed by the gods on miserable 
mortals. His farming was something 
like the sort of occupation which an 
ambitious person is sometimes seen to 
give himself in the management of a 
school, from which he is contemplating 
an escape into some more genial mode 
of living. Kaimes Castle was a sort of 
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eyrie, where Sterling had his nest and 
his eaglets, but from which he escaped 
as often as he could. He would pass 
a few weeks directing the operations 
of his labourers, then fly off to Dublin 
or London, as prospects of employment 
or of patronage appeared to him 
likely to arise in either place. Farm- 
ing was not his proper vocation, nor 
the Island of Bute his proper place. 
He was impatient of his imprisonment 
there; and when the lease of his farm 
expired—it was fortunately but for three 
years and a half—he quitted Bute. He 
then took up his residence in Glamor- 
ganshire, at the village of Llanblethian, 
where he resided in a cottage without 
land. Lianblethian was more conve- 
nient for his London and Dublin ex- 
cursions than Kaimes Castle—probably 
his chief reason for preferring it. 

Carlyle gives us a picture of Welch 
scenery and Welch manners, from which 
we have only room for the following 
extract : 


“The peasantry seem indolent and 
stagnant, but peaceable and well-pro- 
vided ; much given to Methodism when 
they have any character :—for the rest, 
an innocent, good-humoured people, who 
all drink home-brewed beer, and have 
brown loaves of the most excellent 
home-baked bread. The native peasant 
village is not generally beautiful, though 
it might be, were it swept and trimmed ; 
it gives one rather the idea of sluttish 
stagnancy,—an interesting peep into 
the Welsh Paradise of Sleepy Hollow. 
Stones, old kettles, naves of wheels, all 
kinds of broken litter, with live pigs 
und etceteras, lie about the street: for 
as a rule no rubbish is removed, but 
waits patiently the action of mere natu- 
ral chemistry and accident; if even a 
house is burnt or falls, you will find it 
there after half a century, only cloaked 
by the ever-ready ivy. Sluggish man 
seems never to have struck a pick into 
it; his new hut is built close by on 
ground not encumbered, and the old 
stones are still left lying. 

** This is the ordinary Welsh village ; 
but there are exceptions, where — 
of more cultivated tastes have been led 
to settle; and Llanblethian is one of 
the more signal of these. A decidedly 
cheerful group of human homes, the 
greater part of them, indeed, belonging 
to persons of refined habits ; trimness, 
shady shelter, white-wash, neither con- 
veniency nor decoration has been ne- 
gilected here. Its effect from the dis- 
tance on the eastward is very pretty : 
you see it like a little sleeping cataract 
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of white houses, with trees overshadow- 
ing and fringing it ; and there the cata- 
ract hangs, and does not rush away 
from you.”—pp. 23, 24. 


Here John Sterling spent the next 
five years of his life. Of Bute and 
Kaimes Castle he retained in after-life 
no recollection whatever. Of Llan- 
blethian his recollection was distinct, 
and is recorded with minute detail in 
a passage which Mr. Carlyle reprints 
from the Literary Chronicle of June, 
1828. While at Llanblethian, his father 
wrote some letters on military affairs in 
the Times, which were afterwards col- 
lected into a volume, and passed to, at 
least, a second edition. This led to 
his becoming a regular contributor to 
the Times, and, finally, to some share 
in the proprietorship and the direction 
of that journal, In 1814, when the 
continent became open, the Sterlings 
removed there, and settled for a while 
at Passy. Edward Sterling either was 
or wished to be the foreign correspon. 
dent of the Times, and this seems to 
have led to the removal of the family 
to Paris and the neighbourhood. WNa- 
poleon’s return put an end to the spe- 
culation, and London became the final 
residence of Captain Sterling. For 
some three or four years, however, the 
family moved from one position to an- 
other before Sterling finally settled in 
harbour, obtained regular employment 
from the Times newspaper, which gave 
him support, and the sort of importance 
which a person believed, but not known, 
to influence political relations, has with 
the circles in which he moves—a sort 
of importance not likely to be disre- 
garded by the elder Sterling, ‘the 
thunderer of the Times.” 

These changes of place in the house- 
hold of the Sterlings necessarily brought 
with them changes of schoolmasters for 
the children. There was some delicacy 
of constitution in the family, and of 
several children there is now but one 
survivor. From his recollections Car- 
lyle tells us, that John’s progress in 
school learning was rapid; that ‘‘he did 
their themes for the other boys when 
aground;” that he was an ‘affectionate 
and gallant kind of boy, adventurous and 
generous, daring to a singular degree.” 
We have a letter of Sterling’s, written 
to his mother, when, provoked by some 
indignity or other, he had run away 
from home. At Blackheath he was for 
a while at school, and afterwards, the 
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family being now in Seymour-street 
and in a fashionable region, **he read 
for a while with Dr. Trollope of Christ's 
Hospital.” 

In his nomadic course he made plun- 
der of some Latin and Greek, and ac- 
quired the habit of English prose com- 

osition—sometimes ascended to verse. 
He read the Edinburgh Review, already 
extending to more volumes than could 
have been good food for a schoolboy 
between hours. He devoured all that 
a circulating library could provide of 
novels, We have known great lawyers 
whose clients said they never read a 
brief, and newspaper editors have 
been heard say they never read a 
newspaper. Whether this was the case 
with the son of the ‘ thunderer” we 
are not told, but, in some way or other, 
this very intelligent boy seems to have 
learned a good deal of everything—not 
very regularly, not very accurately, but 
in such a way as to answer ‘admirably 
all the practical purposes of life. Elo- 
quent, wonderfully eloquent he was 
from the first, if it be eloquence to ex- 
press without hesitation, and without 
difficulty of any kind, the full thought 
that he wishes to communicate. As 
far as we have the means of judging, 
there was not in him at any time the 
ower of commanding full sympathy. 
lis own thoughts were often too sub- 
tle to be easily appreciated, and he was 
best when replying to others; but here 
a vein of satire broke in, and while the 
effect which he sought to produce of 
completely demolishing an adversary’s 
argument was produced, it was by 
means that rather impressed on you 
the difficulty of coping with Sterling, 
than entire agreement with him. A 
great debater he promised to be, sup- 
posing his lot cast in the arena of poli- 
tics; but not a man of what would be 
acknowledged as of the highest order 
of eloquence. 

In such description, however, we are 
anticipating. Our hero is as yet but 
sixteen. He is sent to Glasgow, where 
his mother has some connexions; re- 
mains but a year there ; he returns, and 
after some further preparatory educa- 
tion, goes to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge :— 


“ Sterling’s Tutor at Trinity College 
was Julius Hare, now the distinguished 
Archdeacon of Lewes ;—who soon con- 
ceived a great esteem for him, and con- 
tinued ever afterwards, in looser or 
closer connexion, his loved and loving 
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friend. As the Biographical and Edi- 
torial work above alluded to abundantly 
evinces, Mr. Hare celebrates the won- 
derful and beautiful gifts, the sparkling 
ingenuity, ready logic, eloquent utter- 
ance, and noble generosities and pieties 
of his pupil ; records in particular how 
once, on a sudden alarm of fire in some 
neighbouring College edifice while his 
lecture was proceeding, all hands rushed 
out to help; how the undergraduates 
instantly formed themselves in lines from 
the fire to the river, and in swift con- 
tinuance kept passing buckets as was 
needful, till the enemy was visibly fast 
yielding,—when Mr. Hare, going along 
the line, was astonished to find Sterling 
at the river end of it, standing up to his 
waist in water, deftly dealing with the 
buckets as they came and went. ‘ You 
in the river, Sterling ; you with your 
coughs, and dangerous tendencies of 
health!’ ‘Somebody must be in it,’ 
answered Sterling: ‘ why not I, as well 
as another?’ Sterling’s friends may re- 
member many traits of that kind. The 
swiftest in all things, he was apt to be 
found at the head of the column, whi- 
thersoever the march might be: if 
towards any brunt of danger, there was 
he surest to be at the head; and of 
himself and his peculiar risks or impedi- 
ments he was negligent at all times, 
even to an excessive and plainly un- 
reasonable degree. 

‘‘Mr. Hare justly refuses him the 
character of an exact scholar, or tech- 
nical proficient at any time in either of 
the ancient literatures. But he freely 
read in Greek and Latin, as in various 
modern languages ; and in all fields, in 
the classical as well, his lively faculty 
of recognition and assimilation had given 
him large booty in proportion to his 
labour. One cannot under any circum- 
stances conceive of Sterling as a steady 
dictionary philologue, historian, or ar- 
cheologist ; nor did he here, nor could 
he well, attempt that course. At the 
same time, Greek and the Greeks being 
here before him, he could not fail to 
gather somewhat from it, to take some 
hue and shape from it. Accordingly 
there is, to a singular extent, especially 
in his early writings, a certain tinge of 
Grecism and Heathen Classicality traces 
able in him ;—Classicality, indeed, which 
does not satisfy one’s sense as real or 
truly living, but which glitters with a 
certain genial, if perhaps almost me- 
retricious half-japannish splendour,— 
greatly distinguishable from mere ge- 
rund-grinding, and death in longs and 
shorts. If Classicality mean the prac- 
tical conception, or attempt to conceive, 
what human life was in the epoch called 
classical,—perhaps few or none of Ster- 
ling’s contemporaries in that Cambridge 
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establishment carried away more of 
available Classicality than even he. 

“* But here, as in his former schools, 
his studies and inquiries, diligently pro- 
secuted I believe, were of the most 
discursive, wide-flowing character ; not 
steadily advancing along beaten roads 
towards College honours, but pulsing 
out with impetuous irregularity now on 
this tract, now on that, towards what- 
ever spiritual Delphi might promise to 
unfold the mystery of this world, and 
announce to him what was, in our new 
day, the authentic message of the gods. 
His speculations, readings, inferences, 
glances, and conclusions were doubtless 
sufficiently encyclopedic ; his grand tu- 
tors the multifarious set of Books he 
devoured. And perhaps,—as is the 
singular case in most schools and edu- 
cational establishments of this unex- 
ampled epoch,—it was not the express 
set of arrangements in this or any ex- 
tant University that could essentially 
forward him, but only the implied and 
silent ones; less in the prescribed 
‘course of study,’ which seems to tend 
nowhither, than,—if you will consider 
it—in the generous (not ungenerous) 
rebellion against said prescribed course, 
and the voluntary spirit of endeavour 
and adventure excited thereby, does 
help lie for a brave youth in such places. 
Curious to consider. The fagging, the 
illicit boating, and the things forbidden 
by the schoolmaster,—these, I often 
notice in my Eton acquaintances, are 
the things that have done them good; 
these, and not their inconsiderable or 
considerable knowledge of the Greek 
accidence almost at all! What is Greek 
accidence, compared to Spartan disci- 
pline, if it can be had? ‘That latter is a 
real and grand attainment. Certainly, 
if rebellion is unfortunately needful, and 
you can rebel in a generous manner, 
several things may be acquired in that 
operation,—rigorous mutual fidelity, re- 
ticence, steadfastness, mild stoicism, 
and other virtues for transcending your 
Greek accidence. Nor canthe unwisest 
‘prescribed course of study’ be con- 
sidered quite useless, if it have incited 
you to try nobly on all sides for a course 
of your own. A singular condition of 
Schools and High-schools, which have 
come down, in their strange old clothes 
and ‘ courses of study,’ from the monk- 
ish ages into this highly unmonkish 
one ;—tragical condition, at which the 
intelligent observer makes deep pause |” 
—pp. 42-45, 


The education formerly given at the 
Universities, whether good or bad, can 
never at-any time, or under any cir- 
cumstances, be as important as “the 
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rules of human behaviour, which, from 
old, have tacitly established themselves 
there ; so manful, with all its bad draw. 
backs, is the style of English character, 
‘frank, simple, rugged, and yet cour- 
teous,’ which has imperatively got it- 
self sanctioned and prescribed there.” 
At Cambridge Sterling was fortunate in 
his friends and associates :— 


“Sterling at Cambridge had un- 
doubtedly a wide and rather genial cir. 
cle of comrades; and could not fail to 
be regarded and beloved by many of 
them, Their life seems to have been 
an ardently speculating and talking 
one; by no means excessively restrained 
within limits ; and, in the more adven- 
turous heads like Sterling’s, decidedly 
tending towards the latitudinarian in 
most things. They had among them a 
Debating Society called The Union ; 
where on stated evenings was much 
logic, and other spiritual fencing and 
ingenuous* collision,—probably of a 
really superior quality in that kind ; 
for not a few of the then disputants 
have since proved themselves men of 
parts, and attained distinction in the in- 
tellectual walks of life. Frederic Mau- 
rice, Richard Trench, John Kemble, 
Spedding, Venables, Charles Buller, 
Richard Milnes and others: I have 
heard that in speaking and arguing, 
Sterling was the acknowledged chief in 
this Union Club; and that ‘none even 
came near him, except the late Charles 
Buller,’ whose distinction in this and 
higher respects were also already no- 
table. 

‘The questions agitated seem occa- 
sionally to have touched on the political 
department, and even on the ecclesiasti- 
cal. Ihave heard one trait of Sterling’s 
eloquence, which survived on the wings 
of grinning rumour, and had evidently 
borne upon Church Conservatism in 
some form: ‘ Have they not,’—or per- 
haps it was, Has she (the Church) not, 
—‘a black dragoon in every parish, on 
good pay and rations, horse-meat and 
man’s-meat, to patrol and battle for 
these things?’ The ‘black dragoon,’ 
which naturally at the moment ruffled 
the general young imagination into 
stormy laughter, points towards impor- 
tant conclusions in respect to Sterling 
at this time. I conclude he had, with 
his usual alacrity and impetuous daring, 
frankly adopted the anti-superstitious 
side of things; and stood scornfully 
prepared to repel all aggressions or 
pretensions from the opposite quarter. 
In short, that he was already, what 
afterwards there is no doubt about his 
being, at all points, a Radical, as the 
name or nickname then went. In other 
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words, a young ardent soul looking with 
hope and joy into a world which was 
infinitely beautiful to him, though over- 

hung with falsities and foul cobwebs as 
world never was before; overloaded, 

overclouded, to the zenith and the nadir 
of it, by incredible uncredited traditions, 
solemnly sordid hypocrisies, and beg- 
garly deliriums old and new; which 
Jatter class of objects it was clearly the 
part of every noble heart to expend all 
its lightnings and energies in burning 
up without delay, and sweeping into 
their native Chaos out of such a Cosmos 
as this. Which process, it did not then 
seem to him could be very difficult ; or 
attended with much other than heroic 
joy, and enthusiasm of victory or of 
battle, the gallant operator, in his part 
of it. ‘This was, with modifications 
such as might be, the humour and creed 
of College Radicalism five-and-twenty 
years ago. Rather horrible at that 
time; seen to be not so horrible now, at 
least to have grown very universal, and 
to need no concealment now. The na- 
tural humour and attitude, we may well 
regret to say,—and honourable not dis- 
honoured, for a brave young soul such 
as Sterling’s, in those years in those 
localities !"—pp. 46-48. 


We think that Sterling’s | displ: Lys at 
the Debating Society were injurious to 
him. Anything that makes a man 
other than a learner at the period when 
a man should learn, and at the place 
where opportunities are or ought to be 
provided for the acquirement of infor- 
mation, is mischievous. Sterling did 
little at his College, and left in about a 
year. He spoke of law as his intended 
profession, but does not appear even 
to have commenced the study. 

The next year, when he should have 
still’ been at his College, finds him in 
London. Wedo not know whether he 
meditated much or long on the object 
of a profession, but his biographer has 
a discusssion on his unfitness for any of 
the so called professions. Sterling was 
a reformer—a radical reformer—and 
the forest of abuses is at all times too 
thick and too tangled for such a man 
to deliberately take the axe and clear 
them away; wiser man, no doubt, 
would he be did he deliberate ‘ly occupy 
himself, as his last biographer would 
say,in chopping such of the dry wood as 
was thrown within his reach into fire- 
bote and house-bote. Of Law he 
knew no more than Carlyle himself, 
and still less of Divinity. Phy sic, poor 
fellow, he disliked extremely, “and so it 
did not answer to think of wedding him 
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to any one of the Three Black Graces. 
What was he todo? write politics, like 
his father, cloud-compelling and thun- 
dering, breathing smoke and fire-va- 
pour, and whirlwind. This would not 
do. His father did not puff and blow, 
and crackle, and thunder, without hav- 
ing something within him. Sterling 
knew nothing in the world, and had he 
any one friend at the hour he would 
have told him to discipline himself 
rather for future effort than at the mo- 
ment rush into practical life. Carlyle 
thinks that some “secretarial, diplo- 
matic, or other official training,” was 
what would be most desirable, a some- 
thing providing for the wants of the 
present hour, and likely to end by 
placing him in Parliament, where his 
eloquence would find its proper field 
and province. 

The man who has no profession is 
likely to fall upon literature. It is, as 

Carlyle well says, anarchic, nomadic, 
enue aerial and une onditional ;” no- 
thing can better describe the fact, and 
nothing x can better suggest the way in 
which it is, and cannot but be attract- 
ive to one who has his occupation in 
lite yet to seek. .The Atheneum had 
been conducted for some time by Mr. 
Buckingham. It was dead or dying, 
but the copyright was supposed to be 
worth some thine, and Sterling and a 
friend of his bought it. Sterling was 
now twenty-two. He wrote with ear- 
nestness, and it was felt that a life had 
got into the paper; that it was not 
mere ink and words. Carlyle tells 
us that these old Atheneums are good 
reading still: may be so ; we wish he 
had printed some of them:— 


‘Good reading still, those Papers, 
for the less furnished mind, —thrice-ex- 
cellent reading compared with what is 
usually going. For the rest, a grand 
melancholy is the prevailing impression 
they leave ;—partly as if, while the sur- 
face was so blooming and opulent, the 
heart of them was still vacant, sad, and 
cold. Here is a beautiful mirage, in the 
dry wilderness; but you cannot quench 
your thirst there! The writer’s heart 
is indeed still too vacant, except of beau- 
tiful shadows and retlexes and reso- 
nances; and is far from joyful, though 
it wears commonly a smile. 

**In some of the Greek delineations 
(The Lycian Painter, for example), we 
have alr eady noticed a strange opulence 
of splendour, characterisable as half- 
legitimate, half-meretricious,—a splen- 
dour hovering between the raffaelesque 
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and the japannish. What other things 
Sterling wrote there, I never knew; 
nor would he in any mood, in those latter 
days, have told you, had you asked. 
This period of his life he always rather 
accounted, asthe Arabs dotheidolatrous 
times before Mahomet’s advent, the 
* period of darkness.’”—Carlyle's Life of 
Sterling, p. 59. 


Sterling’s was a strange progress—a 
life of probation, indeed; for the most 
yart external circumstances seem to 
el thrown him from bad to worse. 
From the Times office to Cambridge ; 
from Cambridge to the Atheneum; 
from the Atheneum to Coleridge ; from 
Coleridge to Strauss; from Strauss 
further than we are quite able to follow 
his movements; yet pure, good, ear- 
nest, active ; even in his last companion- 
ship with Strauss and his unclean crew, 
pure and unsoiled by the contagion. 
'To have become himself a writer of all 
manner of work for a weekly newspa- 

er would have frittered into dust an 
intellect of far higher power than his ; 
and we scarcely imagine anything more 
injurious to a man of unfixed pursuits 
than subjecting himself to the fascina- 
tions of Coleridge, in describing whose 
conversation every person who has 
made the effort appears almost spell- 
bound. Of the various descriptions of 
Coleridge’s conversation we must, how- 
ever, say that Sterling's own, given us 
by Hare, is by far the best. The frag- 
mentary snatches of expression and cf 
argument given in the book, called 
«* Coleridge's Table Talk,” though, no 
doubt, often accurate transcripts of the 
sentences uttered by him, do not enable 
us to judge of the manner—nay, they 
suggest something altogether unlike. 
Next to Sterling's, Hazlitt’s account, 
but this is of an earlier period of Cole- 
ridge’s life, is that which seems to us 
to produce most of the effect of por- 
trait: as you are often convinced by 
something in a picture of an un- 
known person, that it is indeed a 
likeness. Carlyle himself describes 
his own interviews with Coleridge; the 

assage is ambitious and not very effect- 
ive. It however proves that with all 
his knowledge of every path of human 
life, with all his lectures on everything 
speculative, and everything practical, 
Coleridge was but a bad child’s guide, 
and that it would be well for Sterling 
that he had shaped out a course for him- 
self without consulting the voiceful ma- 
gician. ‘The present perplexity was 
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increased ; the choice of a profession was 
little likely to be helped by Sterling's 
loiteringsin the enchanted garden, in 
which it appears Coleridge met his dis. 
ciples; but, in after years, much that 
Coleridge taught him recurred with 
force to the young aspirant’s mind; 
and we think Carlyle does decided in- 
justice to‘ the philosophy of Coleridge. 
We, as little as Carlyle, admire the 
language which Coleridge borrowed 
from the Germans, and think it proba- 
ble that the conceptions which he en- 
deavoured to render intelligible by the 
use of that language might, hen, 
be more clearly expressed without it ; 
and we think also that some violence 
has been done to our own earlier 
writers by Coleridge's seeking to repre- 
sent them as using the distinction, 
which he sought to establish, between 
the reason and the understanding. But 
the question is of more than language, 
and that a real distinction,such as Cole- 
ridge contends for, exists between that 
part of our nature to which the highest 
truths are addressed, and that which 
we share with the scoffers who deride, 
and the beasts that perish, seems to us 
a fact that, of all men, Carlyle in his 
better hour would be the last to deny 
—nay, the first to affirm—and to affirm 
it with the feelings of a man who was 
stating what required but to be enun- 
ciated distinctly to command entire 
respect. 

Carlyle represents Sterling as still 
Radical in all his bearings, though he 
finds some difficulty in reconciling this 
with what he calls the Coleridgean 
moonshine. He tells us of Sterling’s 
meeting a good deal of society at his 
father’s, and at the house of General 
Barton, the father of a young lady who, 
in the not far off future, was destined 
to become Mrs. John Sterling. 

The earlier parts of Sterling’s life do 
not appear to have been a favourite 
topic of conversation with him, and 
from some he altogether shrank; of 
these one was his connexion with a 
band of Spanish refugees, whose deso- 
late condition is described by Mr, Car- 
lyle in a passage little likely to be for- 
gotten. 


“In those years a visible section of 
the London population, and conspicuous 
out of all proportion to its size or value, 
was a small knot of Spaniards, who had 
sought shelter here as Political Refug- 
ists. ‘ Political Refugees:’ a tragic 
succession of that class is one of the 
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ossessions of England in our time. 
fix-and-twenty years ago, when I first 
saw London, I remember those unfortu- 
nate Spaniards among the new pheno- 
mena. Daily in the cold spring air, 
under skies so unlike their own, you 
could see a group of fifty or a hundred 
stately tragic figures, in proud threadbare 
cloaks; perambulating, mostly with 
closed fips, the broad pavements of 
Euston Square and the regions about 
St. Pancras’ new Church. Their lodging 
was chiefly in Somers Town, as I under- 
stood; and those open pavements about 
St. Pancras’ Church were the general 
place of rendezvous. They spoke little 
or no English; knew nobody, could em- 
ploy themselves on nothing, in this new 
scene. Old steel-grey heads, many of 
them ; the shaggy, thick, blue-black hair 
of others struck you; their brown com- 

lexion, dusky look of suppressed fire, 
in general their tragic condition as of 
caged Numidian lions. 

“That particular Flight of Unfortu- 
nates has long since fled again, and 
vanished ; and new have come and fled. 
In this convulsed revolutionary epoch, 
which already lasts above sixty years, 
what tragic flights of such have we not 
seen arrive on the one safe coast which 
is open to them, as they get successively 
vanquished, and chased into exile to 
avoid worse! Swarm after swarm, of 
ever new complexion, from Spain as from 
other countries, is thrown off, in those 
ever-recurring paroxysms; and will con- 
tinue to be thrown off. As there could 
be (suggests Linnzus) a ‘ flower-clock,’ 
measuring the hours of the day, and the 
months of the year, by the kinds of 
flowers that go to sleep and awaken, 
that blow into beauty and fade into 
dust: so in the great Revolutionary 
Horologe, one might mark the years 
and epochs by the successive kinds of 
exiles that walk London streets, and, in 
grim silent manner, demand pity from 
us and reflections from us. This then 
extant group of Spanish Exiles was the 
Trocadero swarm, thrown off in 1823, 
in the Riego and Quirogas quarrel. 
These were they whom Charles Tenth 
had, by sheer force, driven from their 
constitutionalisms and their Trocadero 
fortresses,—Charles Tenth, who himself 
was soon driven out, manifoldly by sheer 
force ; and had to head his own swarm 
of fugitives ; and has now himself quite 
vanished, and given place to others. 
For there is no end of them; propelling 
and propelled ! 

** Of these poor Spanish Exiles, now 
vegetating about Somers Town, and 
painfully beating the pavement in Euston 
Square, the acknowledged chief was 
General Torrijos, a man of high qualities 
and fortunes, still in the vigour of his 
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years, and in these desperate circum- 
stances refusing to despair ; with whom 
Sterling had, at this time, become inti- 
mate.”—pp. 84, 85. 


To a newspaper proprietor or writer, 
an acquaintanceship with Torrijos 
must have been, in the way of trade, 
a great God-send. He could tell more 
in an hour than years of study would 
otherwise enable the Thunderer to 
learn of Spain and Spaniards. The 
elder Sterling had Irish good nature 
too, and to be in distress was to have 
irresistible claims on him and his hos- 
pitality. We do not mean that Tor- 
rijos was cast on England without re- 
sources, but he had to find food and 
raiment for the hundred miserable 
countrymen of his who crowded round 
him; he had to look out among his 
fashionable acquaintance for the Tens: 
blest means of support for men; many 
of them the proudest of their proud 
nation, now glad to earn a crust as 
language masters, and in such occupa- 
tion as the lower walks of literature 
supplied. 

For many a long year, seven years, 
Carlyle says, had this gone on. At last, 
in 1829, Torrijos got wearied, and de- 
termined rather on the desperate ad- 
venture of invading Spain with his few 
followers, than continuing any longer 
in this miserable condition. Success, 


he persuaded himself, was not impos- 
sible, 


‘*Hoping against hope, he persuaded 
himself that if he could but land in the 
South of Spain with a small patriot band 
well armed and well resolved, a band 
carrying fire in its heart,—then Spain, all 
inflammable as touchwood, and groaning 
indignantly under its brutal tyrant, 
might blaze wholly into flame round him, 
and incalculable victory be won. Such 
was his conclusion; not sudden, yet 
surely not deliberate either,—desperate 
rather, and forced on by circumstances. 
He thought with himself that, consider- 
ing Somers Town and considering Spain, 
the terrible chance was worth trying ; 
that this big game of Fate, go how it 
might, was one which the omens credibly 
declared he and these poor Spaniards 
ought to play.”—p. 88. 


Money was wanting ; Boyd, an Irish 
friend of Sterling's, had £5000, and gave 
it. Wherever Sterling had any interest 
subscriptions were raised. A vessel 
was purchased ; arms were bought; 
*Torrijos with his fifty picked Spa- 
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niards were getting ready ;” Sterling’s 
friends not only gave their money, but 
spoke | of joining the expedition ; Ster- 
ling himself was to go; but there were 
drawbac ks; and excuses, like those 
which Hume imagines in the manner 
of Lucian as not very likely to prevail 
with Charon, were run overin his mind, 
and found not such as to hold water. 
He had begun a novel. If he went it 
might, nay certainly would never be 
finished: ‘if you act your romance 
how can you write it?” Sterling had 
aromance of his own, too, of a diflerent 
kind, and when he went to take leave 
of Miss Barton she went into tears, 
and the interview ended in an offer of 
his hand and the acceptance of it. The 
Spaniards luckily thought that the 
fewer Englishmen went the better. 
They only wanted their money. Ster- 
ling pleaded ill health, and insuperable 
obstacles and engagements. 

**The English connexions and sub- 
scriptions are a given fact, to be pre- 
sided over by what English volunteers 
there are: and as for Englishmen, the 
fewer Englishmen that go, the larger 
will be the share of influenee for each. 
The other adventurers, Torrijos among 
them in due readiness, moved silently 
one by one down to Deal; Sterling, su- 
perintending the naval hands, on board 
their ship in the Thames, was to see the 
last finish given to everything in that 
department ; then, on the set evening, 
to drop down quietly to Deal, and there 
say Andate con Dios, and return. 

* Behold! Just before the set evening 
came, the Spanish Envoy at this Court 
has got notice of what is going on: the 
Spanish Envoy, and of course the British 
Foreign Secretary, 
the Thames Police. Armed wen spring 
suddenly on board, one day, while Ster- 
ling is there ; declare the ship seized and 
embargoed in the King’s name; nobody 
on board to stir, till he has given some 
account of himself in due time and place! 
Huge consternation, naturally, from stem 
to stern. Sterling, whose presence of 
mind seldom forsook him, casts his eye 
over the river and its craft; sees a 
wherry, privately signals it, drops ra- 
pidly on board of it: ‘Stop!’ fiercely 
interjects the marine policeman from the 
ship’s deck. ‘Why stop? What use 
have you for me, or I for you?’ and the 
oars begin playing. ‘Stop, or I'll shoot 
you!’ cries the marine polic eman, draw- 
ing a pistol. * No you won't.’ ‘I will!’ 
‘If you do, you'll be hanged at the next 
Maidstone assizes, then; that’s all, and 
Sterling’s wherry shot rapidly ashore ; 
and out of this perilous adventure. 


and of course also 
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‘* The same night he posted down to 
Deal; disclosed to the Torrijos party 
what catastrophe hadcome. No passage 
Spain-ward from the Thames; well if 
arrestment do not suddenly come from 
the Thames! It was on this occasion, 
I suppose, that the passage in the open 
boat to St. Valery occured; speedy flight 
in what boat or boats, open or shut, 
could be got at Deal on the sudden, 
Sterling himself, according to Hare’s 
authority, actually went with them so 
far. Enough, they got shipping, as 
private passengers in one craft or the 
other: and, by degrees or at once, ar- 
rived all at Gibraltar,—Boyd, one or 
two young democrats of Regent Street, 
the fifty picked Spaniards, and Torrijos, 
safe, though without arms; still in the 
early part of the year.”—pp. 94, 95. 


Sterling marries. He had at all 
times shown symptoms of pulmonary 
disease, and now his health bec ame 
worse than ever. After a period it 
which his friends despaired of his life, 
he recovered. The family had a va- 
luable property in the West Indies, 
and thither Sterling and his young wife 
went, and there his first child, E dwar - 
a son, now grown to manhood, was 
born, at Brighton, in the Island of St. 
Vincent’s. 

While at St. Vincent's he heard the 
termination of Torrijos’s adventure, 
It had ended in the party landing at 
Malaga; their occupying a farmhouse 
near the place of their landing ; being 
overpowered by numbers; surrender- 
ing at discretion ; being tried by court 
martial; and e - uted, Boyd, as well as 
the Spaniards. Carlyle tells us of Ster- 
ling’s mind being greatly affected by 
this catastrophe, as it we ll might. I 
hear that musquetry still tearing my 
brain,” is the language of one of his 
letters at the period. It was a subject 
on which Sterling never spoke, nor did 
his friends venture ever to refer to it. 

While he was at St. Vincent’s the 
island was visited by a terrifie hurri- 
eane. His house was blown down and 
almost everything in it destroyed. He 
and his wife, who was near her con- 
finement, had to take refuge in a cellar, 
and remain there for some days till the 
violence of the hurricane was spent. 
The beauty of the island is dwelt on in 
his letters. ‘‘ The landscapes here are 
noble and lovely as any that can be 
conceived on earth. How indeed could 
it be otherwise in a small island of vol- 
canic mountains, far within the tropics, 


and perpetually covered with the richest 
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vegetation? The moral aspect of things 
is bad enough, but, if we had time, 
would be far from irremediable.” The 
slaves had the vices of slaves, and some 
of the virtues too, They were good- 
humoured rascals, but they were cun- 
ning and deceitful. They had no great 
love of work, and in this they are ‘little 
to be blamed; labour for its own sake 
being one of the things which no man 
loves except a political economist while 
lecturing. Ferocious crimes the people 
of St. Vincent's did not commit, and 
Sterling thought they had no aptitude 
for such; but they had little seruple 
at committing others. What are called 
ferocious crimes, such murders as those 
of Rush and the Mannings, add to them 
Webster's scientific despatch and dis- 
posal of his dead man, are accompanied 
with as much meanness as those which 
make less impression on the observer's 
mind; and we believe a slave popula- 
tion, released from the habitual fear 
which saves their masters, are more 
likely than others to commit those 
fierce crimes which Sterling's classi- 
fication distinguishes as peculiar to 
a better class of men. Sterling saw 
slaves on the estate of a humane family, 
and, therefore, saw them under circum- 
stances more favourable than would 
have been suggested had he seen those 
of an estate under ordinary manage- 
ment. His own efforts for their in- 
struction and improvement seriously 
affected his health, and when he re- 
turned to Eurepe, in 1832, one of his 
objects in returning was, Hare tells us, 
“that he might find out a good school- 
master for the negroes, and send him 
over to St. Vincent.” 


In 1833 he published the novel of 


** Arthur Coningsby.” It was for the 
most part | written some years before. 
While in the West Indies, Sterling 
thought more deeply of religion than he 
had done before. It is probable that the 
tragedy of Torrijos and Boyd was among 
the things which forced in upon him the 
feeling of the hollowness of everything 
on which we rest our hopes here ; that 
a solution of the mystery of existence, 


which seems absolutely unmeaning, if 


we exclude the thought of man’s im- 
mortality , and the fact that the thought 
of immortality derives its main support 
from revelation, as sought for by him 
earnestly. His letters ‘from St. Vin- 
cent speak of obedience, patience, and 
prayer, and refer to much that can 
scarcely be the subject of communica. 
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tion even between the most intimate 
friends, so impossible is it to reveal the 
struggles of the mind, and so certain is 
it that there are agonies of spirit which 
each man must bez ar alone, and, if not 
unaided, yet unaided by communications 
with others. Ste ling thought that he 
owed much to Coleridge, much to Ir- 
ving, and the “ Aids to Reflection” 
was the subject of his constant study, 

That book, above all others of Cole- 

ridge’s, is the best. It is earnest ; it 
is more tree from the peculiar language 
of the German school than any other 
of his prose works; and we think it 
would be desirable that the book was 
now reprinted without the additions 
which have more than doubled its size : 
not that we think lowly of the addi- 
tions, but the book, like most books, 
is better without note or comment. 
After Sterling’s return to Europe, 
Mr. Hare met him in 1833 at Bonn: 
Hare was at the time just about to 
commence his residence at Hertsmon- 
ceux, as rector. In the course of con- 
versation he learned that Sterling 
thought of taking Orders, but first 
wished to pass a year or two in Ger- 
many, to learn something of its theology 
and literature. Hare offered him his 
curacy if it should be vacant when he 
took Orders. This led to his being 
ordained deacon at Winchester, on 
Trinity Sunday, 1834. To priest’s 
orders he was never admitted, as the 
state of his health, ere many months 
were gone by, put a compulsory close 
to his ministerial life.” 

The account of this brief period of 
Sterling’s life ought to be read in Arch- 
deacon Hare's book: nothing ean be 
more beautiful than the picture which 
it gives, and one part of the charm is, 
that while that period of peace, and 
activity, and happiness exists in what 
seems contrast with the fitful and trou- 
bled Past of Sterling's life, and with 
the dreamy and unsatisfying Future 
that was before him; while Hare lin- 
gers over the period with a pleasure 
not alone on account of his wish to 
preserve every recollection that he 
could recall of this happy time, but 
because in dwelling on it he, for the 
moment, eseapes the sequel of the story, 
which cannot be thought of without 

ain,—yet this and every part of Ster- 
fing” slife,in this felicitous sketch, seems 
naturally to grow out of what has pre- 
ceded: ‘one day telleth to another,” 
and they are bound “each to each by 
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natural piety.” There is, in our own 
literature,—if that of Ireland is to be 
distinguished from the general litera- 
ture of England,—there is in our own 
Church,—if the Church of Ireland is 
to be thought of separately from the 
Church of England, a mistake which 
we are not likely tomake,—one picture, 
equal in beauty to that which we have 
described. We think of Archdeacon 
Russell’s narrative of Charles Wolfe's 
exertions as a curate in a wild district, 
struggling, like Sterling, with pulmo- 
nary disease, and, like Sterling, removed 
from the scene of his pastoral labours 
by the certainty of death had they been 
continued longer. The life of Wolfe 
is a less clouded one; there is less to 
disturb us in the contemplation; but 
the men were in many respects remark. 
ably like. ‘The same power of winning 
the affections of every one with whom 
they came into even momentary con- 
nexion; the same ready eloquence ; 
the same fervid temperament; the same 
entire truthfulness, and ardent, gene- 
rous self-forgetfulness. Wolfe was the 
better-educated man: we do not mean 
that his information was greater ; but, 
whether greater or less, it was more 
regularly acquired. His was the train- 
ing for many a long year of the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, where it is our belief 
that the prescribed courses of study are 
the best for disciplining and invigorating 
the mind which can be anywhere found, 
and where, to whatever cause it is to 
be ascribed, there has been at any time 
but little of speculative infidelity ; and 
which, in our days, when the Church is 
disturbed by Papal chimeras and one 
absurdity or another, has witnessed but 
little of these fearful follies. Sterling’s 
year or two years at Cambridge, where 
his time was passed in a debating society, 
followed by the era of his Atheneum 
writings, could have done little to keep 
the mind sober or steady. Still, while 
Wolfe’s outward circumstances—even 
his very small pecuniary means—were 
favourable to a more regulated course 
than Sterling's, there was in both the 
same fitful enthusiasm. Whatever 
Wolfe did best—nay, whatever he did 
well was done, or would seem to have 
been done, as the work of the moment. 
In this, in many things, he and Sterling 
remind us of each other ;—but we must 
not deviate from our proper purpose 
into comparisons perhaps fanciful. 
Archdeacon Hare's account of Sterling 
thus opens :— 
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‘*He came to me at a time of heavy 
affliction, just after I had heard that the 
brother, who had been the sharer of all 
my thoughts and feelings from my child- 
hood, had bid farewell to his earthly life 
at Rome; and thus he seemed given to 
me to make up in some sort for-him 
whom [ had lost. Almost daily did I 
look out at his usual hour for coming to 
me, and watch his tall slender form 
walking ‘rapidly across the hill in front 
of my window, with the assurance that 
he was coming to cheer and brighten, to 
rouse and. stir me, to call me up to some 
height of feeling, or down into some 
depth of thought. His lively spirit res- 
ponding instantaneously to every impulse 
of nature or of art, his generous ardour 
in behalf of whatever is noble and true, 
his scorn of all meanness, of all false 
pretences and conventional beliefs, soft- 
ened as it was by compassion for the 
victims of those besetting sins of a cul- 
tivated age, his never-flagging impe- 
tuosity in pushing onward to some un- 
attained point of duty or of knowledge, 
along with his gentle, almost reverential, 
affectionateness towards his former tu- 
tor, rendered my intercourse with him 
an unspeakable blessing ; and time after 
time has it seemed to me that his visit 
had been like a shower of rain, bringing 
down freshness and brightness on a 
dusty roadside hedge. By him, too, 
the recollection of these our daily meet- 
ings was cherished till the last. In a 
letter to his eldest boy, who was at 
school, and to whom he used to write 
daily, about two months before his death, 
after speaking of various flowers in his 
garden, especially of some gum cistuses, 
he says, ‘I think I like them chiefly 
because I remember a large bush of the 
kind, close to the greenhouse through 
which one passed into Mr. Hare’s library. 
The ground used to be all white with 
the fallen flowers. Ihaveso often stood 
near it, talking to him, and looking away 
over the Penvensey Level to the huge 
old Roman Castle, and the sea, and 
Beachy Head beyond. The thought of 
the happy hours I have so spent in talk- 
ing with him is and always will be very 
pleasant.’ ” 


There was no period of Sterling’s 
life so happy as the short time which 
he passed as curate of Herstmonceux. 
The duties gave him definiteness of 
object, and relieved him from a life of 
speculation, which, separated from act, 
is about the worst and most dangerous 
manner of life that a man can adopt. 
We do not see how it can end other- 
wise than in error. The very truths 
seen, and not acted on, which the sup- 
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position assumes, leave the man in a 
worse state of moral being than if the 
neglected or disobeyed truths had ne- 
ver been presented to his mind. With- 
in two years of his death, Sterling him- 
self, writing of the period of life passed 
in active duty at Herstmonceux, said 
that “his inmost nature, eo 
and perverted for years by ignorance, 
by serious errors, and by heavy sor- 
rows, was set right at last, and made 
healthy, by the moral effort and self- 
sacrifice of taking Orders.” 

His health, unfortunately, rendered 
it impossible that he should remain in 
this happy occupation; pulmonary dis- 
ease existed, and his physician insisted 
on perfect quiet as giving the only 
chance for hfe. He writes to Hare 
to communicate this *‘ sentence.” He 
says :— 


“‘ However my present state of health may 
end, living or dying, I shall always look to 
the months of my ministry at Herstmonceux, 
and of my closer connexion with you, as a 
most bright and healthy contrast to my pre- 
vious life. When I think of leaving you, I 
feel as if the one sabbath of my life were 
at an end, I may fix in London or else- 
where, and may spend more or fewer hours 
and words in the service of the Church ; but 
I shall be in the midst of excitement and 
intentions of which I have long since swal- 
lowed many a drenching dose, and which I 
look forward to for the future with horror.” 


When we think of what Sterling’s 
future life was, we cannot imagine that 
he gained much on the score of health 
by giving up the duties of a parish 
curate. He continued to reside for 


_ some months, at least, at Herstmon- 


ceux after his official connexion with 
the parish ceased; but London was 
the goal to which his thoughts verged, 
and literature was his object—the bu- 
siness to which he proposed devoting 
himself—and to London he soon went. 
He had already formed an acquaint- 
ance with Carlyle, which soon ripened 
into intimacy and cordial affection. 
Sterling was busy with theological 
learning: the Tholucks, Schleierma- 
chers, and Neanders, were his daily 
study : parts of Tholuck he translated. 
*‘ He looked disappointed, though full 
of good nature,” says-Carlyle, ** at m 
obstinate indifference to them and their 
affairs.” 

For some two or three years Ster- 
ling lived in London, or the neigh- 
bourhood. He had always been fortd 
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of writing verse, and occasionally ex- 
hibited powers of a kind that makes 
us think that the direction of his ta- 
lents to poetry would, probably, have 
secured more continued attention to 
his works than can now be hoped for. 
This does not appear to have been 
the feeling of either Hare or Carlyle, 
and we should think that Sterling heard 
little of the kind of praise which most 
animates a poet. His poems were, 
from time to time, printed in Black- 
wood ; but we find Sterling complain- 
ing that the Editor used to ask him for 
prose: and so he prosed to please the 
magazines, giving up his chances of a 
permanent name. 

Ill-health drove him from London to 
Bordeaux. He had scarcely re-ap- 
peared in England when he was or- 
dered to Madeira. This continued 
shifting of residence was unfavourable 
to any fixed exertion in literature, 
though Sterling bore the removal of 
his household gods better than most 
men. While at Madeira, he continued 
to write papers for Blackwood. ‘‘ The 
Onyx-Ring,” the best of them, was 
raised by ‘Wilson, and his praise acted 
ike inspiration, Again we find him 
in London, and again driven abroad. 
Italy is now, for a while, his home. 
Wherever he went he found friends— 
intellectual friends—and to the last his 
mind was active. At Madeira, Cal- 
vert, of the family of that Calvert 
whom Wordsworth commemorates as, 
by a large pecuniary legacy, freeing 
his early years from want, and the fear 
of want. At Italy, Carlyle, the brother 
of his biographer, and one who is or 
ought to be known to English scholars, 
as the person whose admirable edition 
and translation of Dante’s “ Inferno” 
has done more for the great poet than 
all else that has been of late years. In 
May, 1839, we find him at Clifton, 
still the victim of ill-health. For four 
or five years more, life was continued ; 
but ‘disaster on disaster’ came—his 
wife’s and his mother’s death within an 
hour of each other, and the first wholly 
unexpected. His mental activity con- 
tinued to the last; nothing can be 
more beautiful than the fragments of 
letters to his son preserved by Carlyle 
and by Hare. As far as we can learn, 
great changes had been undergone in 
his religious feelings and views since 
he had been with Hare as his curate 
in Sussex. What the extent of those 
changes was, we do not know,—neither 
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book distinctly informs us ; but, what- 
ever they were, it is to be remembered 
that, ardent as was Sterling's nature, 
never was there a man whose opinions 
on every subject were so shifting and 
unstable—this not alone in religious 
speculation, but on all subjects what- 
ever. We have far exceeded the limits 
we had proposed to ourselves, led on 
by the interest of the subject. We 
must come to an end. 

On the 16th of September, 1844, 
Sterling felt that death was near. The 
language of his first biographer must 
here assist us :— 


‘* In this conviction he said: ‘ I thank 
the All-wise One.’ His sister remarked 
the next day that he was unusually cheer- 
ful. He lay on the sofa quietly, telling 
her of little things that he wished her to 
do for him, and choosing out books to 
be sent to his friends. On the 18th he 
was again comforted by letters from 
Mr. Trench and Mr. Mill, to whom he 
took pleasure in scribbling some little 
verses of thanks. ‘Then, writing a few 
lines in pencil, he gave them to his sister, 
saying, ‘ This is for you; you will care 
more for this!’ The lines were— 

“Could we but hear all Nature's voice, 
From Giowworm up to Sun, 


*Twould speak with one concordant sound, 
* Thy will, O God, be done!’ 


* But hark! a sadder, mi 


From all men's heart 
* Thy will be done in earth and Heaven, 
yee 


And thou my sins forgive ! 


htier prayer 
s that live, 


** These were the last words he wrote. 
He murmured over the last two lines to 
himself. He had been very quiet all that 
day, little inclined to re: id or speak, until 
the evening, when he talked a little to 
his sister. As it grew dusk, he appeared 
to be seeking for something, and, on her 
asking what he wanted, said, * Only the 
old Bible, which I used so often at Herst- 


monceux in the cottages;’ and which 
generally lay near in. A little later 
his brother arrived from London, with 


whom he conversed cheerfully for a few 
minutes. He was then left to settle for 
the night. But soon he grew worse; 
and the servant summoned the family to 
his room. He was no longer able tore- 
cognise them. The last struggle was 
short: and before eleven o'clock his spirit 
had departed. He was buried in the 
beautiful little church-yard of Bon- 
church.” 





Of the two biographies of Sterling, 
Hare’s gives us the best account of his 
early life—C arlyle’s of his latter years. 
Carlyle describes himself as led to write 
because Hare has not dwelt on the 
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changes of opinion which Sterling’s 
mind, during his latter years, under- 
went. The fact of such changes Hare 
has distinctly stated; and more than 
such fact is not learned from Carlyle. 
That Sterling’s life should have been 
written, and written by two such men, 
is proof of the power which this high- 
mindef, energetic, affectionate man 
exercised over all among whom he con- 
versed; but never was there a man 
whose fluctuations of opinion ought 
to have less effect, of any kind what- 
ever, on the minds of others, in the 
way either of influence or of authority. 

Never was there a man whose powers 
of mind seem to have been less under 
his own command. His opinions were 
not formed in any serious or thought- 
ful habits of study; but he was fond 
of argument, and his power of readily 

clothing any proposition with impres- 
sive words, and dressing it out in lively 
imagery, gave it some seeming truth 
to himself and others. But such 
opinions, light as air, were blown 
about, or away, by trifling accidents of 
conversation with eve ry one whom he 
met. His ready tale nt of disputation 
made him often, if not always, the vic- 
tor of the moment; and hence, his 
love ~ _ kind of intellectual gam- 
bling, in which, by losing his time, 
he lost everything e xcept his temper, 
which seemed to have been improve dd 
by trials, that would have outworn the 
patience of most men. In literature 
his efforts were crude and unripe: his 
biographers tell of works which they 
had not curiosity or industry enough 
to read, but tell enough to inform the 

readers that opinions were strongly ex- 
pressed in each, which the next suc- 
ceeding volume or essay was intended 
to eflace. Thus, Goethe was in one 
book a mere mask, in the next some- 
thing more thanman. We pronounce 
for neither opinion, nor against the 
mind which held each in succession ; 
but we caution our readers against at- 
taching any kind of authority to such 
things, and the habit of obtruding 
them, as if they were of the slightest 
consequence, or of more value than 
the accidental advocacy of this view or 
the other, by a man whose opinion on 
either side was probably the dictate of 
mere momentary caprice and imperfe ct 
information. With Sterling we have 
no quarrel; we even think that his 
best powers, exhibited in the calm ex- 
ercise of the poetical faculty, have not 
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been sufficiently appreciated by either 
of his biographers, and nothing but the 
length to which this paper has already 
extended prevents us from giving 
proofs of this by extracts from his 
poems. In judging of Sterling, it 


must be remembered that he himself 


attached but little value to anything he 
had written. Though he had’written a 
great deal—in fact, was at all times 
engaged with one hterary task or ano- 
ther—he destroyed all his manuscripts 


except some few poems which may 
yet be printed. The publication of his 
works by Archdeacon Manning con- 
sists only of a selection of such essays 
as had already, by having been printed 
in the Atheneum or Blackwood, passed 
from his control; of these essays the 
Onyx Ring is the best. But we shall 
feel disappointed if the poems which he 
has left do not give evidence of higher 
power than any of his works hitherto 
published. 


SONG. 


ANACREON TO ILIA. 


BY SYDNEY WHITING, 


Puace the cup of crystal wine 

Near that taper, burning bright: 
See a ruddy glow doth shine, 

A ruby with a heart of light. 


Every time the golden flame 
‘Wavers to the evening air ; 

The crimson shadow does the same, 
Dancing here, and dancing there. 


Haste, my love, with Chian wine— 
The taper is the beaming soul ; 
The glow it casts are thoughts divine— 

Darling Itt fill the bowl. 


When thy sighs of soft desire 

Stir the roses round my brow ; 
My senses quiver, and a fire 

Dances through ‘my veins, as now. 


Grapes shall weep with luscious tear— 
The soul of Love shall ravished be ; 
Ravished by that Teian air, 
In Lydian accents sung by thee. 


To-night I drain the chalice deep, 
In Scythian* measure quafling free : 
To-night the Byblian vine shall weep 
To Lydian accents sung by thee. 


In1a! press the purple juice ; 
Press my lips with thine apart :t 
In wine there is this double use— 
It strengthens love, and fires the heart. 


* The Scythians were celebrated for their deep potations. 
+ “ Kissing with the inner lip." Winters Tale, I., 2. 
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HENRY BROOKE, 


Henry Brooke, author of Gustavus Vasa, The Fool of Quality, and The 
Farmer's Letters, an Irishman of great eminence and deserved repute in his 
day, was born, in 1706, in ‘ The “House of Rantavan,” which stood on his 
paternal property, not very far from the picturesque village of Virginia, in the 
county of Cavan. 

His father was the Rev. Wm. Brooke, Rector of the union of Killinkere, &c., 
in the Diocese of Kilmore. He was a man of worth and talent, and selected to 
be a member of the Convocation pro yosed to be held in 1704. He and his brother 
Henry were Scholars of Trinity C College i in 1687 and 1701. He married Lettice 
Digby, daughter of Dr. Simon Digby, Bishop of Elphin, and Elizabeth Westenra, 
his * wife, and grand-daughter to the heroic Lady Digby, Baroness Offaly, a noble 
Trishwoman of the Geraldine blood, who defended her Castle of Geashill against a 
swarm of rebels in 1641 successfully. Mrs. Brooke appears to have inherited 
much of her sense, spirit, and dignity. It is said that Dean Swift liked her 
society, and was often entertained at Rantav an, on his way to visit Sheridan at 
Quilca. These were the days of long equestrian journeys, of saddle-bags and 
stirrup-cups, horse-blocks and boot-hose. Locomotion was tardy, but social, 
and hospitality had time to open her door, and welcome her travel-stained 
guests, in place of seeing them fly over her chimney-tops on the steam wings 
of an express train. At Rantavan House the Dean was ever an honoured guest, 
a it is said “he stood in more awe of Madam Brooke than of most country 
adies.” 

Brooke’s family appear to have migrated from Cheshire about the year 1610, 
and the first of them on traditionary record is the Rev. Henry Br ooke, who is 
called in some old papers now before us “a royal chaplain ;” but it is more likely 
that he held some Government living in Ireland, from which he was obliged to fly 
in the year of the Rebe ‘lion, 1641, ‘and seek refuge in London, where his adven- 
ture with Bishop Juxon, in a bookseller’s shop, : as well as his young and hand- 
some wife’s rencontre and miraculous escape from a rebel chief, in a wood near 
Naas, have bequeathed a name, a legend, and a manuscript to the family. His 
son William purchased lands in the county of Cavan, in 1670, which are at pre- 
sent in possession of his lineal descendant and namesake, Master Brooke, of the 
Chancery Bar ; and the son of this penultimate William was the old clergyman, 
our poet's father, whom we left above, entertaining Swift in his house of Rantavan. 

He had two sons, Henry, the subject of this 1 memoir, and Robert, who loved 
the easel, and was an artist of some little repute. From his earliest youth Henry 

ave evidence of no common intellect. His mother had the training of his mind. 

she was literary, courageous, and pe rsevering, and well calculated to impart to 
her children much of the impress of her own character. Inspired by her, Brooke, 
before he was seven years old, could repeat some of the finest passages of the old 
poets and dramatists. From her he inherited that religious fervour which seems 
to have swayed him all his life, amidst many inconsistencies, and which sparkle s 
and burns along so many noble and eloquent passages in his prose writings. 
From her, too, he drank in that love of civil and religious liberty which in after 
life was alternately the cause of his misfortunes and his fame, his poverty and his 
success, 

As an instance of his precocity, it is said that a neighbouring youth, who had 
a “fatal facility” in rhyming, brought, for his correction and approval, an ab- 
surd Ode which he had composed “to Pheebe or the Moon.” Thelines broke off 
abruptly with— 

** Ah! why doth Phoebe love to shine by night?” 


Under which pe Brooke, who was then but eight years of age, wrote at once 
with his pencil— 


“ Because the sex looks best by candlelight !” 
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He was now sent to old Dr. Sheridan's School, kept then, I believe, in Capel- 
street, Dublin. Between the Brookes and Sheridans there was a relation- 
ship of very old standing. We find this stated in page 108 of the “Life 
of Mrs. Frances Sheridan,” by Miss Le Fanu. The late Maria Edgeworth 
(with whom we had the pleasure of spending two bright and well-remembered 
days, at the Bishop of Meath’s house, in the Autumn of 1848) also mentioned 
this fact. She was a great admirer of Henry Brooke, and of his daughter 
Charlotte’s Irish Bardic Translations, and makes honourable mention of “him, 
when speaking of Brooke's first cousin, the Rev. William Brooke,* Rector of . 
Granard for fifty years, The ‘ cousinhood” is also spoken of in old letters ; and 
we found a traditionary recollection of this tie between the two families among 
the peasantry round about Quilca, which place we visited this Summer with deep 
interest. 

Dr. Sheridan made Brooke an excellent classical scholar, yet we hear nothing 

of his success in College, save that he graduated in the year 1723, when he 
was sixteen years old. At this time he saw something of Dean Swift in Cavan, 
who, it is said, “ prophesied wonders of him,” and told a Mrs. Fleming, of 
Bellevue, “that Brooke was a youth of genius, but he was sorry to see his 
talent point to poetry, which, of all pursuits, was most unprofitable !” «*The Dean 
was very kind to him when he saw how thoroughly modest and unpretending the 
young man was, and he never asked his opinion of any matter which was beyond his 
o ower to answer, or which might embarrass him.” This indulgence was not 
ost upon Brooke, who, to his admiration of Swift's powers, added a deep venera- 
tion for his patriotism (as his abuse of Wood and his halfpence was called). Brooke 
wrote a refutation of some imputations on Swift’s morality, and published 
itin a paper called The Shepherd—no doubt an ephemeral. He also translated into 
Italian verse, of which language he was an early master, the lines written by Barry, 
which Lord Boyle sent with a book to the Dean on his birth- day, and for which 
Swift thanked him in the kindest manner; our young poet’s gentleness and hu- 
mility no doubt disarming the critic who was so unsparing to others. 

Having determined on the study of law as a profession, Brooke went over to 
London in the year 1724. Here, though so very young, and without any intro- 
duction that we can discover, he appears to have engaged the attention, as after- 
wards he retained the affection, of some of the leading men of the day. His ge- 
nius, artless vivacity, and most amiable temper endeared him to all around him, 
and the notice and friendship of Pope, Swift, and Lyttleton threw a halo round 
his youth. His sojourn at the Temple was, however, brief. He was suddenly 
summoned to Ireland to receive the last farewell of a dying aunt, to whom 
he had been much attached. To Meares Court, then, Brooke hastened, just 
in time to receive from his relative her last blessing, and the charge of her 
only daughter, a lively and beautiful girl of twelve years of age. With her 
dying breath she constituted her nephew the legal guardian of her child. 
After the death of her mother, Catherine Meares was desirous of leaving Meares 
Court ; her father had been a younger brother, and his child had no right to the 
residence. She was escorted by her cousin-guardian to Dublin, where, acting on 
his mother’s advice, he put her toa boarding-school,where she rapidly improved i in 
knowledge, and grew in loveliness. On our desk, at this moment, lie a number 
of her letters, after shé had been the tender wife and the faithful mother for 
years ; tarnished, and soiled, and torn, and all time-worn are they, yet they 
sparkle with the light of a happy mind, and are full of interest and playful life. 





* “Tn our immediate neighbourhood we, at this time, commenced an acquaintance with a 
friendly and cultivated family of the name of Brooke. The father, an old, well-informed cler- 
gyman, was nearly related to the Mr. Brooke who wrote the celebrated novel of The Fool of 
Quality, and the tragedy of Gustavus Vasa. He possessed a considerable share of his relation’s 
original genius, enthusiasm, and simplicity of character. With much classical learning he 
had an admiration for Homer, which he expressed often with a vehemence that appeared 
extravagant in the opinion of his common auditors, but in which my father most cordially 
sympathised. Mr. Brooke’s daughter was married to Mr. Eyles Irwin, the well-known tra- 
veller, so that by another author this family were connected with the literary world.”"— 
Memoirs of Richard Lovell Edgeworth, by his daughter Maria Edgeworth, vol. ii. p. 12. 
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Brooke’s visits were frequent at the boarding-school, and the result may be 
guessed: the boy-guardian became the boy-lover, and Brooke was married to Miss 
Meares before she was fourteen, or her bridegroom twenty years of age! In candour 
it must be told that these nuptials were clandestine : it is the only apology for her 
family and his friends not interfering to stop a marriage so rash and so premature. 
Yet Thveske appears to have ever looked back upon it in after life, from the bright 
heights of his great domestic happiness, with undecaying interest, and there are 
frequent allusions to the charm of such juvenile hymeneals to be found in his 
book. On the wedlock being discovered by Brooke’s parents, the knot was re- 
tied in a more regular and rubrical manner. Brooke now gave himself up to 
connubial happiness, and the Nine Muses were neglected while welcoming the 
arrival of three little Graces, which the ‘ child-wife” had presented to her hus- 
band before eighteen summers had passed over her head. 

But all this rightful happiness could not last ; the income was small, the out- 
goings large: the children came like annuals, and the stirrings of the man and 
the father began to awake and to strengthen. He went asecond time to London, 
but literature in England was to him the rock-ahead which love had been in 
Ireland. The study of law was like chewing sawdust. His imagination tra- 
velled more towards a niche in Westminster Abbey than a brief in Westminster 
Hall: and the Temple in which his mind desired to adore was not that on the 
banks of Thames, but of Helicon. 

Here, under the eye and encouragement of his ever kind friend Pope, in 1728, he 
wrote his first and greatest poem, * Universal Beauty,” in six books: a species 
of versified natural theology, or Bridgewater ‘Treatise in rhyme, on a panoramic 
principle—happy in its combination of philosophy and piety, of things natural 
and things revealed. It was his own favourite production through all his 
life: and he was but twenty-two when he published it. For its motto he 
chose the opening verses of Saint John’s Gospel, and in it he mingles the 
metaphysics of his own mind with the divinity of Scripture. From this poem 
Dr. Darwin is believed to have taken the hint of his Botanic Garden. 
Pope was said to have put in a line here and an idea there: for one so young 
and modest as Brooke, he did, perhaps, condescend to * revise and to retouch,” 
which he refused to Dunciad bards: and no doubt the advice of this perfect 
though passionless poet assisted Brooke’s mind as much as his notice and friend- 
ship cheered and gratified him, Yet we cannot discern any attempt on his part 
to reach at Pope’s style, though Southey, in the first edition of his ‘* Specimens 
of British Poets,” when writing of the influence which Pope wielded over his 
‘‘School,” intimates that his friends often adopted his style, and ‘that even Henry 
Brooke, a man of undoubted genius,” was caught in the imitation vortex, and 
manifested that he was so in his ‘‘ Universal Beauty,” from which Southey culls 
one line as a proof specimen, viz. :— 


“ And all the worm insinuates through the pore.” 


This is indubitably an awkward line, but surely no more like Pope than Hamlet 
to Hercules, 

Shortly after this he was recalled to Ireland by the umeasy rumblings of the 
matrimonial chariot, not that ‘‘ the wheels drave heavily,” but that the vehicle 
was overladen, and probably the young passengers clamorous for refreshment. 

For his children’s sake he once more resumed his profession, and practised in 
Dublin as a chamber counsel with good success for seven or eight years. But it 


was not to his taste, for his heart was with literature. He had large views of 


jurisprudence and an intense admiration of the British constitution, yet he satir- 
ises with admirable wit the operations of the law courts, and the tardy adminis- 
tration of justice, in his Fool of Quality. 

Brooke's strong desire for literary celebrity again brought him to London in 
the year 1736, and the reception he met with was of such a nature that he deter- 
mined to remain. Pope and Lord Lyttleton welcomed him most warmly. Mr. 
Pitt, afterwards the great Lord Chatham, who was then Groom of the Chamber to 
Frederick Prince of Wales, treated him with peculiar kindness, and introduced 
him to the Prince, “who caressed him with great familiarity, and presented him 
with many elegant and valuable tokens of friendship, among which were china, 
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books, paintings, &e., &e.” Thus, at the age of thirty, had Brooke in England 
attained to a social and literary position seldom re ached by one so young, so 
comparatively obscure, and an Irishman. To account for this, for he has 
left us no detail of his life at this time, we must remember that Brooke 
had points of great attractiveness about him. He was “ young, fresh-looking, 
slenderly formed, and exceedingly graceful; he had an oval face, ruddy com. 
plexion, and large, soft eyes, full of fire; he was of great personal courage, yet 
never known to offend any man; he was an excellent swordsman, and could 
dance with much grace.” “To these “ad captandum” qualities may be added 
his freshness of mind and artless vivacity, his wide acquaintance with books, and 
love of learning, and his unpretending modesty, dignified with considerable inde~ 
pendence when any one attempted to patronise him, or lord it over his opinions 
or himself. 

Brooke’s maternal relations probably helped him onward in London society, 
for through his grand-uncle, Lord Digby, he was allied in blood to the noblest 
families in the kingdom. Of such help, however, Brooke makes no mention in 
any record or letter of his which we have ever seen, though possibly the circum- 
stance had its influence, and acted unconse ‘iously in his favour. 

His first production now was a translation into verse of the three first books of 
Tasso’s * Jerusaleme,” of which Mr. Hoole, who subsequently translated the whole 
poem, thus speaks :— 


“Mr. Brooke’s translation, in particular, is at once so harmonious and so spirited, that I 
think an entire translation of Tasso by him would not only have rendered my task unneces- 
sary, but have discouraged those from the attempt whose poetical abilities are much superior 
to mine.” 


But Brooke had no time nor thought now for Italian, his political life was fast 
dawning ; and, without discarding poetry, he found he could unite her in a sort 
of literary wedlock to politics, which at that time e ngrossed him. Two adverse 
and violent tides were then sweeping through the palace, the senate and the 
nation, and on one of these Brooke, who was ever ignorant of the Platonists’ 
doctrine, unde» dye», launched his whole mind unreservedly in a spirit of sincere 
and strenuous partisanship. 

It was the year 1739 ; and England was yet unblessed by the happy landscape 
of royal life, which, radis ant in the hues of domestic purity and fidelity, now glad. 
dens and teaches the hearts of the wives and mothers of these kingdoms ; on the 
contrary, George the Second’s court was unhappy and immors iL, and ‘the dis- 
closures made ‘by the W alpoles and the Herveys of “how mean and wicked 
kings and queens can be” are revolting and sickening. The Prince of Wales 
headed the opposition. The Minister was Sir Robert Walpole. And, of a 
truth, intense party feeling had so heated the political atmosphere, that men 
inhaled fever, and became wild about they knew not what. The Minister 
stood almost alone, supported by the Court, and feebly aided by the two 
Newcastles in Parliament ; and against him was a band in the House and 
outside its walls, comprising some of the first orators, wits, and poets of the 
day. In the house, and arrayed against the Minister, was Pitt, afterwards Lord 
Chatham, with his dignity of form, his versatility, his eloquent argument, like 
logic set on fire, his melodious war-notes, and terrible invective, “ the eagle eye 
of the great Condé, the fascination of look, the ardentia verba of the lips.” 
There was Lord Chesterfield, who had married the King’s half-sister, Lady Wal- 
singham, with his keen knowledge of life, his high bre ding, his elaborate oratory, 
and ready sarcasm. There was Lord Car teret, classical, steadfast, searching, 
full of political knowledge, and adorned with an elocution pure, graceful, and 
convincing ; there was Wyndham, perspicuous, forcible, pathetic, of whom Pope 
said that he was 


“The master of our passions and his own.” 


There was Pulteney, afterwards Lord Bath, and W: alpole’ s successor, inflexibly 
severe, with ‘‘ argument, wit, and tears at his command ;” of whom the Minister 
—_ eaid, 66 that he dreaded his tongue more than another man’s sword.” There 

vas Bathurst, sensible, upright, animated. There was Argyle, “the great Duke,” 
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whose character has been limned with such life and truth by Sir Walter Scott, 
in his ** Heart of Mid Lothian;” there was Lord Scz urborough, with his 
strong honesty ; and Sandys, with his unhesitating personalities, who brought 
forward his motions of want of confidence in the Minister, to one of which, 
when Walpole replied, affirming his unconsciousness of the corruption he was 
accused of, he quoted from Horace incorrectly the line— 


‘Nil conscire sibi, nul/i pallescere culpa.” 


This false syntax offending Pulteney’s classic ear, he started up, and told the 
Minister his mistake, which amendment, however, Walpole, with characteristic 
dogmatism, would not admit, arguing stoutly that Ais version was the true one. 

Such were some of the senatorial standard-bearers within the house, and out- 
side was a host of writers; among whom were Pope; Fielding the novelist ; 
Dr. Johnson, then an ardent politician; Glover, the author of ‘ Leonidas ;” 
Paul Whitehead, a Republican, yet a Tory; and Henry Brooke, who at that 
time produced his famous tragedy, Gustavus Vasa, or the Deliverer of his 
Country, in which Walpole is severely handled in the character of Trollio. 
And undoubtedly Brooke launched this drama on the public stream at a moment 
eminently propitious to his own fame and advancement in life. 

The play was accepted at Drury Lane, but, when about to be acted, an order 
came down from the Lord Chamberlain, prohibiting its appearance on the stage. 
To this Smollett, in his “ History of the Reign of George II.,” alludes, when 
he says ‘A fatal stroke was given to the liberty of the press by ‘the act subject- 
ing all dramatic writings to the inspection of a licenser.” The prohibition 
which hindered its performance could not be applied to its publication. The 

ress produced it, preceded by a modest, elegant, and manly preface, by Brooke 
nimself, in which he says—‘ Many are the difficulties a new author has to 
encounter, introducing his play on the stage. I had the good fortune to sur- 
mount them. This piece was five weeks in rehearsal. I disposed of many 


hundred tickets, and imagined I had nothing to fear but from the weakness of 


the performance. But then it was that where I looked for approbation I met 
with repulse. I was condemned and punished in my works without being ac- 
cused of any crime, and made obnoxious to the Government under which IT live, 
without having it in my power to alter my conduct, or know in what instance I 
had given offence.” 

On the publication of this tragedy its sale kept pace with its popularity ; 
curiosity was awakened, the public ardour kindled; and, strange as it may 
appear, four thousand ae were sold, at five shillings each, in a very short 
time. The Prince of Wales sent Brooke a hundred guineas, which he could ill 
afford to do. Lord Chesterfield took forty copies; and Dr. Johnson, whose 
awful face was just emerging, like a giant sun, through the winter fog of obscu- 
rity, appeared on Brooke’s side, and published his « Complete V indication of 
the Licensers of the Stage, from the Malicious Aspersions of Mr. Brooke, Author 
of ‘Gustavus Vasa,’ 1739,” in which, in a vein of caustic irony, he satirises 
the Government for their treatment of Brooke, and contrasts the freedom, nobi- 
lity, and justness of the thoughts in his tragedy, with the mean and narrow- 
minded policy which suppressed its appearance on the stage. On the whole, 
his essay was a high compliment to Brooke as a man and a poet, from one of 
the greatest of English minds. 

By this play Brooke acquired much fame, more notice, and a thousand guineas; 
in the tragedy there is great political bitterness, and much poetical beauty. 
When the man wrote, the tenderness and sweetness of his muse and his mind 
broke forth in passages of rare excellence ; but when he laid down his soft swan 
quill, and seized his iron stylus, his invectives were those of a partisan, and like 
Draco, he dipped his pen in blood. In his tragedy there is a line which Lord 
Byron has transplanted in all but its integrity into his ‘‘ Childe Harold,” no doubt 
unconscious of the plagiarism, the memory of poets often mingling with the 
creations of their imagination. The line is in Act II. Scene 2 :— 


“Ts not the camel mute beneath his burden ?” 
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I need hardly remind the reader of the apposite line in ‘ Childe Harold ”— 
*¢ Mute the camel labours with the heaviest load.” 

The fame and notice Brooke acquired by this play seemed the earnest of a 
prosperous career, and this was heightened by the increased intimacy with which 
his royal patron, the Prince of W ales, favoured him. So ple sased was he with 
Brooke’s soc iety, that he proposed that Mrs. Brooke should become the nurse 
of the infant, afterwards George III., of which the Princess was then pregnant. 

Under such distinguished patronage Brooke’s star seemed in the ascendant. 
He took a villa at Twickenh: um, near to that of his kind friend Pope, furnished it 
handsomely, and wrote to Ireland for his wife and family to come over and par- 
take of his fame and his happiness. Here, on the banks of Thames, sitting under 
his natural and poetical laurels, in the morning of his life and the vigour of his 
intellect, with the sympathy of friends, the companionship of genius, and the 
smile of his Prince, to whom he was re spec tfully and gratefully attached, Brooke’s 
h: appiness seems to have reached the point of its ¢ -ulmination. 

It is a pity that no detail of his life at this time has reached us; one letter, 
which tells of a walk he had with Mr. Spence in Richmond P: ark, in which they 
discussed Pope’s merits as a poet, remé uins. In this, Brooke’s 8 praise of the author 
of the « Dunciad”’ borders on the e xtravagant, and he speaks of his having ‘ im- 

ysroved Homer.” This was the criticism of the heart more than of the he: ad, and 
if we remember how steady and disinterested Pope’s friendship * had been for 
him, one cannot wonder at it. 

In 1740 Brooke became alarmingly ill, and, as a last resource, the London 
physicians sent him to try his native air. Tothe ‘ House of Rantavan” then was 
Brooke carefully removed, and his health was speedily re restored. The place and 
air seem singularly suitable for an invalid. We visited it recently, in company 
with an agrees ible friend, and saw with interest its ancient garden skirted by todo 
trees—yews and elms ; its avenue of limes; its bright lake ‘with island and w ood ; ; 
and its thymy hills rising round about and full of breezy health. 

With resuscitated strength came back to Brooke the strong desire for London 
life. But this was not to be, ‘and to the surprise of all who knew him, he 
now disposed of the house at ‘Twickenham, sold his furniture, dismissed his ser- 
vants,”’ and decided on remaining in Ireland. 

His biographers endeavour to account in various ways for conduct so inconsistent 
with his interest ; but he himself has furnished no clue to the mystery ; and the de- 
duction generally arrived at is, that he yielded to his wife’s anxieties lest his over- 
zeal in the Prince’s cause might engender trouble. Brooke’s gratitude to him knew 
no measure; it threw a false light around that royal person, through which his 
injuries were magnified, and his virtues, whatever they were, exaggerated ; and, 
spurred on by the generous enthusiasm of his né iture, Brooke only wanted an 
opportunity “ to openly espouse his patron’s quarrel, and thunder forth his wrongs 
and his excellencies to the world.”” This would not have been wise for the man 
or the time—both overheated. The sense and sweetness of the wife prevailed, 
and Brooke, yielding to her better judgment, as he hoisted his homeward sail, 

earned to himself a bench in the same boat with the s sage Ithacensian, of whom 
it was said— 


* Vitulam suam preetulit immortalitati.” 


**Treland,” says Dr. Bissett, ‘‘is a good mother of men of genius, but a bad 
nurse.” Brooke had now to test this by his dereliction of England. But 
though absent in person, he still kept up a lively correspondence with his lite- 
rary ‘frie nds. His Prince honoured him with more than one letter, but these have 
yerished, with others from Lords Lyttleton and Chesterfield, and many papers of 
interest, through an accidental fire. 

He himself wrote a beautiful letter. His wife once said, *‘ there were sentences 
in his words.” His style was graceful, flowing, dignified; his conclusion grave, 


courteous, and affectionate ; his autograph manly, clear, perpendicular. 


* In a letter from Brooke to Pope, he says, ‘ It is not unknown to me, that I procured 
friends and reputation by your saying things of me which no one would have thought I 
merited, had not you said them.”—Brookeana, vol. ii. p. 10. 
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Altogether the bold and decided manuscript of a man who entertained truth, 
felt it powerfully, and desired that his correspondents should feel it also, Two 
letters of his to Pope, with the poet’s answer, are preserved and here given. 
They are interesting from contaming Pope’s confession of his faith, which 
Brooke demands with an honest earnestness which we may smile at for its 
simplicity, but must admire for its truth. The real fact 1s, that Pope was 
what he professes himself in his correspondence with Racine, “Un bon 
Catholique,” and we have Johnson's testimony of his having died in communion 
with the Church of Rome. The confession itself the reader will find in his letter ; 
it is cold and undefined, and seems to have been extracted from him like one of 
his teeth: something in the style of Gil Blas’ Soldier-Beggar, Brooke’s point- 
blank question acting the part of the “‘ Escopete” on the occasion. Yet Pope’s 
letter is kind and full of courteous praise of Brooke, which is the more to be 
reckoned on when we remember that Dr. Johnson, in his life of this poet, says, 
‘Pope never flattered those he did not love, nor praised those he did not es- 
teem.” 
TO ALEXANDER POPE, ESQ. 

“ Dear Srr,—I was much concerned that I had not an opportunity of taking leave of 
you when I came for Ireland. I earnestly wished to see you, because I feared it was for the 
last time, and I wanted to thank you once for all for much good you have done me, 
and more particularly for revising and passing your friendly judgment upon some lines of 
mine that indeed were scarcely worth yout reading. Keep me from the vanity of thinking you 
have any cordial regard for me; I should then lose the pleasure of reflecting that I esteem 
and most heartily love you, without an expectation of any return of the like nature, as you 
have done me many kindnesses without the possibility of a recompense. 

* 

“‘T should not have presumed to express myself thus far, if it had not come in my way, as 
I was going to speak to you upon a matter that is much nearer and dearer to me than even 
your fame. I have often heard it insinuated that you had toomuch wit to bea man of religion, 
and too refined a taste to be that trifling thing called a Christian ; those who spoke this, per- 
haps, intended it to your praise, but to me it was a cloud that intercepted the brightness of 
your character. Iam amazed whence this could proceed, and I now feel that they little 
knew you. I had not read your Messiah, your ode of the ‘Dying Christian to his Soul,’ 
and your letters to that great and good man the Bishop of Rochester, till very lately, and 
that at a time when sickness, indisposing me for light thoughts, gave me a true and affecting 
relish for them ; and I am sure it is as impossible for any other than a Christian to write 
them, as it is for the best Christian to read and not to be made better by them. 

“TI wish you had wrote more upon divine subjects, or that you would go on to make your 
ethics perfect, as I am confident you would rather improve a single man to his advantage than 
entertain thousands to your own fame, I have had a tedious illness since I saw you last, 
but I think I am growing stronger with change of air and exercise; I have now better 
health and much more leisure than usual, and it would be no compliment to tell you, in my 
present disposition, that I-would rather enjoy your friendship than all that crowds or courts 
could give me, for barely to say that I care for neither is to speak as charitably as I can. 

“* May you live long, Sir, to give profit to the world, and pleasure to your friends, to be 
the shelter of such shrubs as I am, and to know that every sentiment I have is full of love 
and respect to you, and that I am, with all truth, your grateful and affectionate 

“ H. Brooke.” 


FROM MR. POPE. 
“ Bath, December, 1740. 

“ Dear Str,—Yours came to me no more than two days since, having been in Bath for 
some time on account of ill health. It is impossible I should answer your letter any further 
than by a sincere avowal, that I do not deserve the tenth part of what you say of me as a 
writer ; but as a man I will not, nay, I ought not in gratitude to Him to whom I owe what- 
ever I am, and whatever I can confess to his glory; I will not say I deny that you think 
no better of me than I deserve. I sincerely worship God, believe in His revelations, resign 
to His dispensations, love all His creatures, am in charity with all denominations of Chris- 
tians, however violently they treat each other, and detest none so much as that profligate 
race who would loosen the bands of morality, either under the pretence of religion or free- 
thinking. I hate no man as a man, but I hate vice in any man; I hate no sect, but I hate 
uncharitableness in any sect; this much I must say, merely in compliance with your desire, 
that I should say something of myself. 

“T am truly glad of every opportunity to assist a man of your disposition, whose morals go 
hand in hand with his talents, and whose modesty is not spoiled by the applause that is justly 
given to his merit; esteem such men I must; itis no obligation on them, but on me when I 
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can serve them ; and let me add that the esteem I bear them is inseparable from so much 
affection as must make me a sincere friend to you in whom I discover as many good quali- 
ties of the heart as of the head ; and from my heart I wish you health and prosperity in every 
thing you undertake, as I am convinced your ends will always be honourable. I send you 
a book just published by a person utterly a stranger to me, though not to my meaning, in 
which he has perfectly explained me in a vindication of the ‘Essay on Man,’ from the as- 
persions and mistakes of Mr. Crousaz; it shall come to you by post, franked, and I believe it 
will be some satisfactionto you. Your's, dear Sir, in truth and affection, 
“ ALEXANDER Pope.” 


This cold avowal of an undefined faith is scarce noticed in Brooke’s answer to 
this letter, which we have not space to give. 

In 1741, Brooke contributed to Ogle’s version of Chaucer, ** Constantia, or the 
Man of Law's Tale.” In his additions to the original poem it is evident he had 
dipped his pen very frequently in the inkhorn of that delightful old chronicler and 
noble canon, Monsieur Froissart. In 1745 we find him sending forth from his soli- 
tude “ The Earl of Westmorland,” a tragedy in five acts, which was performed on 
the Dublin stage. In this and in all his tragedies Brooke, as Davis, the biographer 
of Garrick, te sls us, ‘leant to the ancient dramatists,” affecting their quaint and 
sententious fancy,—no bad graft on the branches of his own exuberant imagina- 
tion. How a man of Brooke's ; unquestioned piety could continue during a 
long life to write for the stage is a mystery. ‘This anomaly of character awakens 
the indignation of Richard Ryan, his biographer, who thus speaks of him:— 
“6 During the greater part of his life his religious opinions approached to what is 

called Methodistical, yet he uniformly supported the stage; nevertheless it is cer- 
tain he lived more consistently than he wrote. No day passed in which he did 
not collect his family to prayer, and read and expounded the Scripture to them 
with a clearness and fervenc y edifying and interesting.’ 

The fact is, that the objection to the stage was supposed to have passed away 
with the Puritans, who were considered as a defunct body. The tone of the times 
was lax; the court was thoroughly wicked; the pulpit all but mute. The 
age saw the Very Rev. the Dean of St. P atrick’ 8 corresponding with the King’s 
mistress, Lady Suffolk ; Richardson's novels were ope nly recommended from the 
pulpit as vade mecums of virtue, especially «‘ Pamela” (a book full of the grossest 
scenes, though written with a good intent), which Dr. Slocoe k, of Christ’ s Church, 
Surrey, in a , pulpit oration, and we dare say with all the sincerity of ignorance, 
advised his congregation to peruse as a manual. of mor: ality. In Irel and, alee, 
the manner of pre: saching was very different from what it is now: the sermons 
were mere moral recitations, or something not half so good. In 1757 the 
Rev. Dr. Brett* preached his famous sermon in St. Anne’s Church, Dublin, 
«On Conjugal Love and Duty,” taking his text from Hebrews, xiii. 4; with a 
dedication *‘ to the Lady C aroline Russe ll; asserting the Prerogative of Beauty, 
and vindicating the Privileges of the Fair Sex”! 

In the year 1745 old Mr. Brooke died. He appears to have been a truly pious 
minister. His epitaph was written in neat and appropriate lines | by Lord Clare, 
whom Goldsmith has immortalised in his ** Haunch of Venison.” He was then 
Earl Nugent, and was a friend and admirer of Henry Brooke during his life. By 
his father’s death Brooke became a small “‘laird,” and proprietor of the ‘‘ House of 
Rantavan,” where he had been born, and about 500 acres ; truth to say, barrenand 
bare enough. We find from old letters that ‘ his pen still brought him in money,” 
and poverty seems never to have alarmed his sanguine mind, or caused him to 
complain. 

In the month of May, 17 745, his old friend Lord Chesterfield came to Ireland 
as Viceroy. Without stopping to discuss this nobleman’s claims to morality, 
which those who run may read in his ‘* Letters to his Son,” we will merely say, 
that he appears to have had a more clear- sighted view of the cause of Ireland's 
evils than any of his successors; and for this : we would refer the reader to his let- 
ters to Dr. Chevenix, Bishop of Waterford, published in 1755. He was most 


* This man was chaplain to the Duke of Bedford, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He was 
not far from seventy years of age when he preached this sermon, from which circumstance we 
may charitably deduce that he was doting. 
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popular: people said, “had he remained a little longer he would have put all 
the strings of the Irish harp in tune.” Brooke, though among the first to rejoice 
at his coming, yet, ie shyness or pride, was the last to pay his personal re- 
spects tohim, There had been some previous connexion between his Excellency 
and Brooke, inasmuch as one of Chesterfield’s most powerful speeches was delivered 
against the very ‘ Play-licensing Bill,” under the operations of which Brooke's tra- 
gedy suffered in 1739. On his first coming to court, the conversation turned on 
the following passage in ‘* Pastor Fido :— 


* Se ’l peccar’ é si dolce,” &c. 


Brooke translated it on the spot, with a delicacy which removed the objection 
that Cardinal Borromeo once made to the original verses, that they “ connived 
at sinning.” He afterwards rendered them into elegant Latin. 

Lord Chesterfield now appointed Brooke barrack-master of Mullingar, to- 
gether with certain emolumentary addenda, which brought him a clear £400 
a-year. It was further intimated to him that this was to be but a step” to 
something more lucrative. On his appointment, he seemed to have thrown his 
whole soul into barracks; and in place of being content with riding over to Mul- 
lingar, doing his work, receiving his salary, and asking no questions, nothing 
would satisfy him without going back to investigate ancient abuses, and to ex- 
plore all the rat-holes which the Government and the Barrack Board had made 
to deposit their own perquisites in, from the pockets of the nation. The result 
of all this was the publication of a satirical pamphlet, which ran to eighty pages, 
and through three editions, entitled ‘The Secret History and Memoirs of the 
Barracks of Ireland,” published by A. Moore, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, 
full of most lively sarcasm, together with minute information on every part of the 
subject, from Parliament down to pipeclay. With a patient flail he threshed the 
whole matter, sheaf by sheaf, occasionally turning his weapon, and flourishing 
fierce blows against any little abuse or chicanery; on which occasions, no doubt, 
he dealt himself many a hearty knock on the head, which told fatally against his 
future interest, and killed downright any hope of preferment for him on the part 
of the Government. 

In this year, being “ the forty-five,” when so many standards were hung forth 
on Northern Hills for Charles Edward, and when the Protestant and Hano- 
verian party grew pale at ‘rebellion having had good luck” on the field of Pres. 
tonpans, Brooke published his ‘‘ Farmer's Letters,” which, to our poor mind, 
contain some of the most searching and comprehensive invectives against the 
Papacy ever put forth, occasionally clad in matchless eloquence of language. 
They were much read and admired in London, and produced the following well- 
known lines from Garrick’s pen :— 


TO MR, BROOKE, ON HIS PUBLICATION OF THE FARMER’S LETTERS. 


“OQ, thou, whose artless freeborn genius charms— 
Whose rustic zeal each patriot bosom warms, 
Pursue the glorious task—the pleasing toil ; 
Forsake the fields, and till a nobler soil: 
Extend the Farmer's care to Human kind, 
Manure the heart, and cultivate the mind; 
There plant religion, reason, freedom, truth ; 
And sow the seeds of virtue in our youth. 

Let no rank weeds corrupt, or brambles choak, 
And shake the vermin from the British oak. 

From northern blasts protect the vernal bloom, 
And guard our pastures from the wolves of Rome. 
On Britain’s liberty engraft thy name, 

And reap the harvest of immortal fame !” 


These lines are well known, and have obtained enviable immortality, by having 
had a niche assigned them in the ‘* Elegant Extracts,” which is a kind of West- 
minster Abbey for defunct literature. Yet the letters themselves are scarcely to be 
met in print, and we have been unable to procure a second copy, even in those 
catacombs of intellect, and mausoleums of dead men’s wits, the Anglesea-street 
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bookshops! In 1747 Brooke contributed to Moore’s “ Fables for the Female 
Sex,” four* of great merit. His prose ever exceeded his poetry ; indeed, in the 
present taste for spicy creations and impassioned lyrics, these would scarce be 
read, much less admired. Moore, who was the author of the famous tragedy of 
The Gamester, pays Brooke an elegant compliment in his preface, which, as it 
is short, we shall transcribe :—** To avoid the misfortune which may attend me 
from any accidental success, I think it necessary to say, that I have been assisted 
in the following poems by the author of Gustavus Vasa. Let the crime of 
pleasing be his, whose talents as a writer, and whose virtues as a man, have ren- 
dered him a living affront to the whole circle of his acquaintance.” In this year 
also Brooke published a satirical opera, entitled Jack the Giant- Queller, reflecting 
on men, manners, morals, and Governments at large. It is the best of all his 
poetical effusions; full of wit, life, and knowledge of the world. 

The sweet song of ‘‘ Gracey Nugent” is to be found in this opera; for Brooke, 
like all men of enthusiastic temperament, loved music, and delighted in the wild 
and melancholy melodies of his own country. This play was acted only one night 
in Dublin; it had the fate of his Gustavus ; and, being supposed to contain allu- 
sions to the Government, was suppressed under Walpole’s Act.¢+ This act of 
tyranny (for such it appeared to Brooke) thoroughly excited him; and as he always 
sailed best with the wind on his quarter, or rather, like the Flying Dutchman, 
with the breeze right a-head, he published at once ‘* The Last Speech of John 
Good, who was condemned in April, and executed in May.” This brochure is 
full of political sarcasm and bitterness against venality and corruption; yet so 
varied, so versatile, and, we may add, so anomalous, was the man’s mind, that 
he sums up all with a peroration descriptive of the great story of Redemption, 
so eloquent and orthodox, that a Leighton might have read it with pleasure for 
its spiritual beauty; a Calvin endorsed it for the sternness of its truth; and an 
Edward Irving preached it for its gracefulness and originality. 

In 1749, The Earl of Essex appeared from his pen, a rechauffé of an old 
play written by Banks, the man of whom it was said, ‘ that his rhymes were not 
poetry, but prose gone mad.” 

In this year we find Brooke solicited by a large body of the independent electors 
of Dublin to declare himself a candidate for that city at the coming election ; 
but this honour, with much humility and courteousness, he declined, ‘because of 
some of the most eminent merchants having published a declaration in favour 
of another man,” of whom Brooke modestly says, that ‘to the advantages of 
being a free citizen and excelling trader, he adds an acknowledged superiority in 
every other merit.” 

Whether he would have succeeded in parliamentary life it would be hard to 
say at this distance of time ; doubtless he had more zeal than prudence, and more 
honesty than caution. He saw the peaks of virtue in enthusiastic lights, and if he 
conceived he was sailing on the current of truth, his course then became reckless, 
and he would scorn the rudder while he hoisted every sail to drive with the breeze 
or catch the blast. He had a thorough knowledge of the world in theory, and 
saw into character with a piercing eye ; but he was simple and artless in his prac- 
tical conduct, and too chivalrous for common life ; and his mind was of that 
fine porcelain, that it would ill have borne the collision with rougher vessels when 
tossing together on the stormy billows of debate ; doubtless he had wit and words 
at command; and, of his talent for extempore speaking, we have a well authenti- 
cated and convincing story which appears in every biography of him :— 


“ One Sunday, whilst the congregation were assembled in the rural church of the parish 
in which he lived, they waited a long time the arrival of their clergyman. At last, finding 
he was not likely to come that day, they judged that some accident had detained him, 
and being loth to depart entirely without their errand, they, with one accord, requested that 
Mr. Brooke would perform the service for them, and expound a part of the Scriptures. He 
consented, and the previous prayers being over, he opened the Bible, and preached extem- 





* Namely—The Temple of Hymen, The Sparrow and the Dove, The Female Seducers, 
and Love and Vanity. 

{ This Act was passed in 1736. It was caused by two vile farces, of the most ribald de- 
scription, having been written against the Ministry. 
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pore on the first text that struck his eye. In the middle of his discourse the clergyman* 
entered, and found the whole congregation dissolved in tears. He entreated Mr. Brooke to 
proceed, but this he modestly refused, and the other as modestly declared, that after the testimony 
of superior abilities, which he perceived in the moist eyes of all present, he would think it 
presumption and folly to hazard, at this particular time, anything of his own ; accordingly, 
the concluding prayers alone were said, and the congregation dismissed for the day.” 














Garrick, who had professed great friendship for Brooke during his sojourn in 
Dublin, “ pressed him earnestly to write for the stage, offering to enter into articles 
that he would give him a shilling a line for all he produced, provided he wrote 
for him alone ;” but this arangement did not suit the temper and, perhaps, the 
feeling of Brooke, and by his declining it he forfeited the favour of Garrick. 
He certainly had much quiet dignity, which might seem to an indiscriminating 
eye as pride. It was, however, never aggressive, but defensive ; not loud, but 
lowly. We have never met one boasting expression of his in all our records 
of his life and mind, nor one angry or peevish word. <A clever pamphlet was 
published against him, full of personalities, and just after he had finished its 
perusal a friend came in, and inquired how he had liked it. Brooke answered, 
«‘ Why, Sir, I laughed at its wit, and smiled at its malice.” His independence, 
though carried to an extreme, was always of a retiring nature, and never inter- 
fered with the outgoings of his social and domestic benevolence, which was exer- 
cised to a fault. 

As a specimen of the fervor with which Brooke estimated his friends, we here 
subjoin the copy of an old letter now before us, written by Brooke to Mr. Gorges 
Howard, who is supposed to have been the “ friend” so often introduced in the 
lively parenthetical dialogues of the Fool of Quality :— 


















[No date. ] 

“My pear Sir,—I rejoice with a delighted heart at the advantage and agreeableness of 
your present situation. If anything will give me more pleasure than your prosperity, it will 
be the knowledge of your being equally pleased with adversity. Speak no more of gratitude, 
I beseech you; when people who confer favors begin to talk of obligations, it ought rather to 
be construed as a reproach than an acknowledgment. Oh! had I the ability to hold you to 
me during life, I should look upon it as a signal blessing from my God, and one of the best 
benefits that man could bestow. I concluded, without your telling me, that you and our 
Harry must be very low in purse, when you refused or declined the accommodation of your 
friend, but I am cheerful under the sense that all is as it should be, and therefore much better 
than my will would have had it. Be not, therefore, distressed for me, my brother. Incon- 
veniences are habitual, and are at times even pleasing to me; they are nothing to the many 
difficulties and impending perditions through which my Master hath already brought me with 
ahigh hand, That the God of your bosom, who has given you so great faith in him, may 
also give you the fulness of the light and knowledge of his nature, is the prayer of, dear 
Sir, your most loving and most faithful, “HENRY Brooke.” 






















He was the best and kindest of landlords, though we fear much imposed on— 
relieving the distressed, and entering into the sorrows of every cottier on his 
estate with a degree of sympathy almost morbid. His family had rapidly in- 
creased, and his domestic happiness knew no bounds. 

During these years his only brother, Robert, lived with him at the poetical 
mansion, the ** House of Rantavan.” Robert was the second son, and the 
brothers were greatly attached. This gentleman married his cousin, Honor 
Brooke, daughter of the Rev. Henry Brooke, Rector of Kinawly, in Fer- 
managh. She had brought her husband a large fortune in marriage, and 
a large family after, and the two brothers, and their wives and children, con- 
sisting of at least twenty persons, lived together in the rarest and most continued 
harmony. Henry loved poetry, Robertt was an enthusiastic painter, and both 
























* Probably the Rev. Arnold Cosby, who succeeded Brooke's father in the parish of 
Killinkere. 

+ His eldest son, Henry, was an extellent artist and a still better man. He was the 
intimate friend and correspondent of John Wesley, and Mr. Fletcher of Madely. He was 
father to William Brooke, R.A., now of Hastings, a painter of much originality and talent ; 
and his grand-daughter—our own townswoman, Mrs. C. Wolseley—is the well known 
authoress of “ Villeroi,” and “ Paddy's Leisure Hours in the Poor-house.” 
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were “adscripti glebe,” and delighted in agriculture. The sisters-in-law were 
warmly attached, the nephews and nieces the same. All the Brookes ran sweetly 
together; it was a “ meeting of the waters”—a “ confluentia flumina”—Coblentz 
transferred to Cavan. A friend who visited Rantavan at this time thus writes :— 
** Discord has never entered these doors; the house is a little paradise, the abode 
of peace and love.” 

The following letter from Henry Brooke to one of his nephews, on the occa- 
sion of the birth of a child, will shew what his mind was in regard of the connu- 
bial and filial ties. The sentiments in this extract are slightly tinged with the 
mysticism of Behmen, towards whose theosophy his mind had a leaning :— 


“Yes, my , the conjugal and parental feelings are assistant to grace, they co-operate 
with it, and are themselves the oflsprings and emanations of the grace and love of Jesus. 
When man, by the twofold fall, became altogether a proud and sensual self, it was needful 
for the Redeemer to enter into his office; but here infinite art was also necessary to sever 
man from his dark and narrow circle of self, without violence to the principle of freedom 
within him. For this purpose God produced to him a fairer self beyond his circle, through 
whom a further succession of endearing selfs was to be multiplied, that he might be won and 
carried willingly forth, in the love of his God, as a circle flowing into circles, from the midst 
of a lake, till it undulates and expands to the furthest shores. 

“ May our —_— soon forget all travail and sorrow, for joy that a man-child is born into 
the world (amen prays Catherine Brooke).—I am, my dear » your greatly obliged and 
most affectionate, 

*“ Henry Brooxe.” 


After this some dark clouds swept over Brooke’s house. Many of his children 
died ; his wife had borne him two-and-twenty sons and daughters, yet but two 
survived him—Arthur, a brave soldier, who served in the wars in Canada, and 
died a captain in India afterwards ; and Charlotte, the Irish scholar, and trans- 
lator of our country’s bardic poetry. What must have been the anguish of such a 
mind as Brooke’s at these repeated and multiplied sorrows none can tell. At this 
time another cloud arose which darkened Brooke’s comfort, though it could not 
injure his peace, or disturb his equanimity. This was pecuniary embarrassment, 
producing debt, a thing so distressing to his high and honourable mind, that he 
at once determined on selling or mortgaging his property; and, having thereby 
answered his engagements, retiring into the county of Kildare, to a place called 
Daisy Park, near Sallins, which he rented from his cousin, Mr. Simon Digby, of 
Landenstown ; thenceforth living on the produce of his pen, and his govern- 
ment place, which latter, we have said, was fully equal to four hundred a year. His 
brother and his family migrated at the same time, and took Osberstown, near to 
Daisy Park; and *‘ the old House of Rantavan” (which was held by a bishop’s 
lease) passed away from these kind and good Brookes, into the possession of the 
Wallers, of Allenstown, an ancient Meath family. 

Brooke was now, in the language of Polonius, a “landless resolute ;” his pro- 
perty was gone ; but nothing could subdue the independent energy of his mind, 
or the elasticity of his happy temper. From the ‘ sweet shades of Daisy Park” 
he sent forth political tracts, full of freshness and spirit. ‘They had had a sale 
then which they would not have now, and his pen, like a Californian spade, 
brought him in gold. While Henry wrote, Robert painted, and sold his pictures, 
and thus these two loving and honest brothers, having lost their property, made 
a right and manful use of their intellectual gifts, and supported their large families 
by the sweat of their brain. 

In his politics, Brooke was of the old whig school; and, had he lived in 1829, 
he would probably have been an emancipator. He was a right-minded, ardent 
Irishman in his love for fatherland ; hated oppression ; idolized liberty ; wrote 
most keenly against Poyning’s infamous laws ; mourned over the misrule and mis- 
government of his country, under the tyranny and rapacity of the Stuart dynasty ; 
admired King William, and was an exulting Protestant ; yet greatly loved his 
Roman Catholic neighbours, and would preserve to them their properties,* 


* The penal laws were so heavily enforced about this time that the Government would not 
permit the Roman Catholics to drain or redeem their own bogs! 
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though he disliked their principles, and deprecated their ascendancy. These 
opinions were not then understood, and neither party were satisfied with the hue 
of Brooke’s polities ; especially when, in the year 1760, he published a Quixotic 
book, entitled «‘ The Trial of the Roman Catholics,” or an atte mpt to palliate the 
atrocities of 1641, which had the singular success of displeasing all parties, 

Brooke sparing neither side, and carrying out the “‘ Tros Tyriusve,” &c., maxim 
in all its integrity. The book is full of historical researc h, and documentary evi- 
dence; yet, sooth to say, equally abounding in perverted ingenuity, and misdirected 
argument. It had a rapid sale, and went through two editions in London ; yet it 
satisfied nobody, and vexed every body, and brought no benefit to its author, 
making one of Brooke’s most devoted friends, Mr. Gorges Howard, thus express 
himself, long afterwards, in writing to a friend :—* It is to be lamented that the 
ingenious Mr. Brooke ever wrote a line for, or against, the Roman Catholics of 
Treland.” A change came over Brooke's position of life at this time. His first 
cousin and namesake, Henry Brooke, was now a Governor* in India, and a man 
of immense wealth and influence. Two of our poct’s nephews went out to the 
East under his patronage, and rapidly rose to name and fame by their industry and 
ability. Digby Brooke, a young oflicer of engineers, was killed while storming 
a fort in the Mysore territory; but Robert, his brother, attained to high military 
rank, and, from his talents and integrity, was much employed as an envoy among 
the native princes, by whom he was greatly beloved for his uprightness and ho- 
nour. He was a man of great nobility of nature, and truest heart; and his In. 
dian career is full of romantic incident ; he was indeed an Trishman of whom our 
country may justly be proud. In 1773 he returned home; and, having amassed 
much wealth, his thoughts went out how he might benefit his country. He built 
a town in the county of Kildare, called it Prospe rous; and essayed to introduce 
the cotton manufacture into Ireland, for which he received the thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament in 1776, though his effort failed, and his money was lost, 
and Prosperous eventuated in a practical antiphrasis, by becoming unprosperous. 
Colonel Brooke was afterwards Governor of St. Helena, from 1788 to 1800, when 
he received the thanks of the King and Government, through Mr. Dundas, for his 
prompt relief of the Cape of Good Hope, by sending troops against the Dutch, 
in 1795; and in 1799 he was presented, in full assembly, by the Honourable 
Henry Wellesley, with a diamond hilted sword, accompanied by a letter from the 
Marquis of W ellesle Vy the m Governor of India, as a mark of his esteem for his 
military services when in that country. He died in Bath, 1810. 

Some years before his return from India, this generous son and nephew 
remitted £13,000 to his parents and uncle, to enable the latter, especially, to 
redeem the mortgage on his Cavan property, which he partly effected, and built 
a summer lodge thereon, calling it Longfield, or Corfodd, after the townland on 
which it stands. It was within half-a-mile of the old «‘ House of Rantavan,” and 
faced a lake which Brooke seems to have drained, and converted intoan ugly surface 
of brown, wet bog. He settled here about the year 1764. Poetry and politics he 
seems to have left behind him in Kildare, and agriculture was now in the ascen- 
dant. Here he wrote various tracts, which the Dublin Society published, on 
bogs, drainage, and even on the Irish fisheries; and here, we fear, he spent much 
money in a short time, unprofitably, in experiments on water power and drain- 
ing. On one occasion his hydrostatic operations were carried on so briskly as to 
alarm the millers on the Blackwater, who, repairing in a body to their landlord, 
old Lord Headfort, acquainted him with the danger likely to result to their moli- 
nary interests should the river be turned from its channel. His lordship heard 
them with interest and attention ; but, on learning the name of the culprit, he 
dismissed them with a smile, s saying, © You have nothing to fear from Mr. 
Brooke. I should be sorry to meddle with that gentleman.” 

We visited this townland last summer, and walked over it with great enthu- 
siasm, having loved the man and his character from our very childhood. Here 
we saw the ruins of his house, his garden, and the Boreen—a stream which 
ran at the bottom of it, through the elms. On the left were the roofless 


* Of Fort St. George, in Madras: he was father to General William Brooke, who died at 
Bath, 1846, Colonel of the Fifth Dragoon Guards; a gallant and popular officer. 
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walls of his labourers’ cottages, and opposite, the long-field, or strip of table- 
land which he designated his farm, with its picturesque rath, and spectre- 
like thorn tree; Broose-hill and Clough Willie, and Slieve-na-Colleen swell- 
ing around, and the lake of Mullagh in the hollow, and Mr. Mortimer’s 
Lodge, dark with trees, and the old hamlet, and O’Reilly’s forge, where he 
and his were traditionally remembered and revered for their love and ’-indness ; 
*‘ for, if a poor man went to the door for a lock of wool, he would come away 
with the whole fleece”—and the enormous whinstone rock, called in ancient days, 
** The Gates of Mullagh,” “ nobody knows why,” “by which Mr. Brooke ever 
went up the hill, with his cloak and his book, still reading ; even when going to 
church, he would have the book, reading, reading still.” ‘The memory of the 
just is blessed,” and amidst these wild hills there is a soft light resting 
on that of Henry Brooke. A human creature he was, and girt with infirmities ; 
but to the eye of man, his faults, in general, seemed to spring from the unregu- 
lated excess of his virtues: his generosity overflowed into pa profusion ; 
his benevolence diffused into the befriending the worthless ; and his chivalry of- 
tentimes passed through refinement, and lost itself in romance and extravagancy. 

At this time he once more struck his harp, and published ‘ Redemption,” a 
poem full of enthusiastic yet orthodox divinity. This production has ever been 
the most popular among his religious friends. 

In 1766 his ‘ Fool of Quality” appeared. It is the most celebrated of his 
works ; full of beauties and faults, weeds and flowers on the same page, and 
gems of rare lustre mixed with earth and stones. He was now sixty years of 
age ; and this reminds us of a saying of Lord Bacon’s, “ that natures that have 
much heat in them are not ripe for action till they have passed the meridian of 
their years.” This book is not a mere novel; a mind like Brooke's could hardly 
have planned such. The form of a story was selected as a popular conduit for 
the transmission through society of the system and principles which his benevo- 
lence and piety desired to irrigate the world with ; for though there are “ tall 
weeds” in this book, and something of the age’s coarseness, yet the glory of the 
Creator, and the melioration of His creatures, is the end he desired, and en- 
deavoured to keep in view. ‘The work was most popular, and ran through many 
editions in the London press. It is full of sparkle; knowledge of every kind of 
life, from the court to the cot; melodramatic in its scene-shifting variety ; pa- 
thetic in the highest degree ; and in the many parts where he introduces divinity 
(which is not always orthodox, as Brooke leant towards the philosophy of mys. 
ticism, though, like the tower of Pisa, he never got off the “ foundation”) there 
are passages of surpassing eloquence. He understood and wielded the English 
language with purity and power; and surely these excellencies outweigh the 
over-wrought sentiment and occasional extravagance of the work. This book 
was one of the three which the late eminently gifted Michael Thomas Sadler 
said he would select as companions of his captivity, if he were to be confined in 
the Tower for life, and had but the option of this small number along with his 
Bible.* And John Wesley, who published an edition of it, we think in 1780, 
says, ‘It is one of the most beautiful pictures that ever was drawn in the world ; 
the strokes are so delicately fine, the touches so natural, easy, and affecting, that 
I know not who can survey it with tearless eyes, unless he has a heart of stone.” — 
Wesley's Preface to his Edition of the ‘* Fool of Quality.” 

In the fifth volume of the last edition of this book, published by Brooke himself, 
as well as in his “ Juliet Grenville,” subsequently written, it became evident that 
the wheels of his mental chariot began to io heavily ; this was about the year 
1775. His wife had died in 1772, and her loss was preceded by that of a daugh- 
ter ‘‘inexpressibly dear to him." We think her name was Hannah. His onl 
son, Arthur, was absent in Canada, a lieutenant in the army, and Charlotte, the 
poetess, alone, was left ‘to rock the cradle of declining age ;” for he was now 
nearly seventy years of age, and he had begun to live too early, and through 
God’s help he had lived long to live so well. His mind was evidently sinking at 
this period, and Miss Maria Edgeworth told us that when Charlotte Brooke, on 


* The other books were “ The Pilgrim’s Progress” and “ Robinson Crusoe.” This anec- 


dote was told us by a friend of Mr. Sadler's, the Rey. Dr. Drew, of Christ Church, Beliast. 
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one occasion, described to her her father’s mode of composing, “ it was when 
walking rapidly up and down his study, and as the thoughts were stirred and 
rose to the surface, he would sit to his desk and commit them to paper.” But 
now,” she said, ‘* he ceased his walk, and would sit gazing into vacancy.” 

His Bible was now his study, and eternity his thought. Gradually his mind 
ebbed out like a gentle sea; yet the sweetness and patience of the man remained 
to the last, and his death, like his life, was instruction. He breathed his last in . 
Dublin, in the year 1783, aged seventy-seven years. 

It may be asked why did Dr. Johnson exclude Brooke from his ‘ Lives of 
the Poets,” where so many names of little note are to be found? In 1739, 
Johnson had written in Brooke's praise in his ‘*‘Complete Vindication,” and 
twenty years afterwards, when the learned Dr. Campbell shewed a spirited 
«« Prospectus of a History of Ireland” written by him, to the great moralist, he read 
it with much pleasure and praise, saying that ‘ every line breathed the true fire of 
genius.” It is recorded that, on this occasion, Johnson lamented that “ the va- 
nity of Irishmen, even if their patriotism were extinct, did not enable Brooke to 
carry his design into execution.” In Johnson's letter to Charles O’Conor we 
have his mind on the subject. To Brooke he appears never to have written ; 
there had been an ancient quarrel between them. They had argued and disagreed; 
and the traditionary story in Brooke’s family bears so heavily on the manner of 
the philosopher, and is so flattering to the courtesy of the poet, that we should pre- 
fer not to write it down. Brooke was at all times strangely careless of fame ; 
independent to a fault, and more proud than vain; and though much urged by 
his friends to humble himself, yet he could not be induced ‘ to bow down” to the 
cap of this literary Gesler, much as he regarded his learning and noble intellect. 
This dislike of the Doctor continued durmg his life; and Boswell narrates that 
on the occasion of a play being read to him (it was Brooke’s Gustavus Vasa) and 
a circle of friends, on coming to the line-— 


“ Who rules o’er freemen should himself be free !” 
the company applauded, but Johnson said, “it might as well be said— 


“¢ Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat’”*— 


a stupid and inapt verbal sophism, and unworthy of his great and good mind : 
but such was often his way. In this fashion one might string endless parodies on 
the line, and equally inapplicable ; for example :— 


“ Who keeps a madhouse should himself be mad!” 


Brooke's elegant and honest mind probably had in view that word of Scripture 
which saith, ‘* he that ruleth his own spirit is better than he who taketh a city.” 
—(Prov. xvi. 32.) 

By this unhappy difference Brooke lost his Johnsonian niche in the temple of 
biographical fame. Yet we must remember that a better fate was his,—* his 
record is on high,”—and his spirit with that Saviour who loved him and made 
him what he was. Faults and inconsistency were in him, no doubt, but still we 
know not of any of whom it could be so well and suitably said— 


“ His life was gentle, and the elements 


So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘This was a man.’” 


* Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson,” vol. iii. p. 578. 
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Dear Mr. Portar,—In obedience to 
your august intimation, which is, as 
indeed it ought to be, in the nature of 
a command, I proceed to lay before you 
such critical observations as occur to me, 
upon these works of fiction, which have 
recently appeared. But before I do so, 
I wish, Mr. Poplar, to avail myself of 
this opportunity to express how sin- 
cerely gratified I was by the sight of 
your handwriting, once so familiar, 
now so rarely seen by me. It brought 
back so forcibly to my mind the me- 
mory of those times when a day seldom 
passed without communication between 
us of a more varied and intimate 
kind than it is permitted by fate we 
should enjoy at present. [remember so 
well, when the toils of the day were over, 
how pleasant it was to emerge from 
the grey cold twilight of those dull De- 
cember evenings, into No. 21, D’Olier- 
street, which in those days would be 
all ablaze with light and alive with 
bustle ; passing on through the atten- 
dant crowd which thronged the ante- 
chamber, clamorous for the new maga- 
zine, or eager for other intellectual 
food whereof you had the monopoly, 
to come upon you then, in that little 
quaint red snuggery, wherein, seated 
at the editorial table, full of marvellous 
drawers, underneath which reposed the 
leviathan bulk of the **‘ Balaam Box,” 
_ courteously received those privi- 

aged few who had the private entré. 
Ah, as I write this, what a number 
of pleasant, hearty, well-remembered 
scenes come back upon me. 

I have you at this moment plainly 
before me, seated in your leathern arm 
chair; your keen eye, whose practised 
glance could penetrate the man as well 
as his manuscript with a sagacity that 
seldom erred, resting somewhat anx- 
iously on the piles of papers which lie 
before you; but turning, too, with a 
welcome upon the intruder whom the 
scarlet door, swinging on its hinges, has 
admitted to your presence. How snug 
and comfortable the room looked, how 
cheerful the fire which went roaring 
up the chimney, illuminating with its 
flickering light all those familiar objects 
which used to surround you at that 
time. How plainly the whole scene rises 


to my mind’s eye; there is the “portrait 
gallery” hanging by the wall; there are 
the book shelves, and the portrait of 
poor Chief Justice Doherty, looking 
down with kindly smile, which, save 
from that canvas, shall never beam 
upon either you or me any more. I 
see it all; I see you too, Mr. Poplar, 
with theivory paper-knifein your hand, 
wherewith so energetically demonstra- 
tive you were wont to point to those 
telling passages of the latest slashing 
article which had won your editorial 
approbation. Well, timeshave changed 
since those days; if they have peppered 
your head with a little silver, they have 
filled your pockets with a good deal of 
gold; you must be content, then, to 
set the gain against the loss; you have 
risen in the world since then, old 
Poplar, you sly rogue; the red par- 
lour of former times has been trans- 
formed into a capacious and hand. 
some drawing-room, furnished most 
beautifully with morocco - bottomed 
chairs, and other pieces of furniture 
of a corresponding elegance. You 
have a warehouse now as big as 
Murray’s, Colburn’s, or Bentley’s. 
You reside in a mansion once te- 
nanted by an Irish noble; you are 
an opulent citizen, good Master An- 
tony, and for aught I can tell, you may 
be in a fair way to be Lord Mayor. 
You have thriven in the world, and 
you deserve it; around you is clus- 
tered whatever of genius, wit, and 
learning remain in the dear old coun. 
try. You have extended a fostering 
and protecting hand; under your care 
the sapling has grown and flourished 
into a tall and goodly tree; its roots 
have struck down deep, and taken a 
firm hold of Irish earth; its trunk is 
lusty and wide in the circumference ; 
its foliage, flowers, and fruit are um- 
brageous, pleasant, and wholesome. 
The birds come and warble their native 
woodnotes among the feathery boughs; 
and you, Mr. Poplar, reposing under 
the great shadow, look with pride upon 
your property—a just and honourable 
pride, for the tree has been made 
what itis by you. Some years have 
elapsed, not very many (to produce such 
rapid changes) since I occupied your 
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chair of criticism. Several of my old 
associates have passed away from the 
scene of their labours. The reading 
public is a creature of a growth so ra- 
pid, that it has changed also. I feel 
somehow, in approaching you, like a 
ghost re-visiting its former haunts ; 
and if the spirit you have evoked be 
no longer the dainty Ariel of other 
times ; if our right hand hath forgot its 
cunning ; if we (you see how easily the 
robe and purple is assumed) can no 
longer do your spiriting gently,—you 
must only throw this paper into the 
great tin box, where so many good spicy 
articles,warranted not to keep, slumber 
peacefully in dust and cobwebs, and 
provide another and a younger spirit 
to perform your behests. You wish 
me to pronounce an opinion upon the 
novels of this season. Allons, then, 
there are plenty of fictions fresh from 
the mint, many of them bepuffed and 
bepraised at no small rate, in the co- 
lumns of the London daily press, and 
some honoured with laudatory notices 
in the columns of the weekly literary 
journals, Ifwe have anything, how- 
ever, of our own, it is an opinion, which 
we care not to submit to the influence 
of such scribes; and that opinion, undis- 
mayed by fear, unswayed by favour, 
and undisturbed by affection, we boldl 

romulgate. Others are welcome, if 
it should so please them, to fashion 
their conclusions after us ; but we think 
for ourselves, and as we think, so we 
write. 

The first which comes to our hand is 
the production of a lady,* which would 
of itself entitle it to precedence, even 
if the claims of the author upon our 
consideration had been less defined than 
in this case they happen to be. But 
the reputation of Mrs. Marsh, we mean 
her literary reputation, must at all times 
command an audience, before the most 
exclusive of literary tribunals. This, 
the latest production of her pen, al- 
though marked by many indications of 
that great power displayed in some of 
her former works, is by no means equal 
to them, either in sustained energy, 
continuous interest, probability of inci- 
dent, or accuracy of detail. The first 

ortion of the story is as good, if not 
tter, than anything this writer has 
ever accomplished; but towards the 


* “ Ravenscliffe.” 
Great Marlborough-street, 
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middle of the second volume the inte- 
rest begins to flag, and never afterwards 
recovers. The original purpose of the 
story seems to have been forgotten; a 
fresh set of characters, a new generation 
of actors is introduced upon the stage, 
and the author goes floundering on, 
amid a chaos of words, images, and inci- 
dents unconnected, disjointed, and heap. 
ed together with a lavish prodigality, 
which, however it may attest the exube- 
rance of her fancy, dislays a vast amount 
of carelessness or want of skill. We 
scarcely know what to make of the hero, 
Randal Langford. He is, at any rate, an 
original conception ; he makes hisappear- 
ance before the stage lights of fiction in 
an attitude as little calculated to win 
for him the sympathies, command for 
him the respect, or attract the admira- 
tion of the public, as any hero either 
before or since. In a word, he appears 
for the first time in the act of receiving 
a public horsewhipping at the hands of 
a brother collegian, to whom he had 
given offence by some savage and ill- 
natured sarcasms. Strong, active, and 
of athletic proportions, sufficient, we 
should imagine, to have qualified him 
to have shown some fight, he makes no 
kind of resistance whatever. He sub- 
mits to be flogged to his heart’s content 
by the fiery young Irish gentleman 
whom he had offended, without an act 
or a word of remonstrance; and then, 
when all is over, he puts himself on the 
top of the mail-coach and goes home, 
travelling night and day, to tell his fa- 
ther and mother of the misfortune which 
had befallen him. A commencement 
of life under circumstances so peculiarly 
inauspicious, does not tend to enhance 
the interest which should centre round 
a hero of romance; and we proceed, 
rather from the anxiety to know what 
the author will do with a personage so 
singular, and to see what will happen 
to him next, than from any great care 
or interest we feel for his future for- 
tunes. 

The next epoch in the life of Mr. 
Langford is the incident upon which 
the whole of the subsequent story 
hinges: he falls in love. Moody, 
morose, and saturnine by nature, in the 
retirement of his father’s country man- 
sion, the hero of the tale finds abundant 
leisure to brood over the memory of 


3y the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham.” 3 vols. London: Colburn and Co., 
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his disgrace. His anxious parents, ob- 
serving the depression of his spirits, 
arrive at the conclusion that the only 
mode in which a remedy can be applied 
is matrimony ; and accordingly a young 
lady, a distant connexion of the family, 
entle and tender, amiable and beauti- 
ful as man could desire, is invited, with 
her father and mother, who are shrewd 
worldly people, with a keen eye to the 
main chance, to spend some time at the 
country seat of the Langfords. At this 
point the real interest of the story com- 
mences, and passages as original and as 
replete with true pathosand power occur, 
as any to be met with in fiction. The 
heroine is a beautiful creation, fashion- 
ed, perhaps, a little too closely upon 
the model of Sir Walter Scott's Lucy 
Ashton; but attractive and beautiful, 
to a degree that fascinates all who ap- 
roach her. Her heart has, however, 
en long ago disposed of, it is no longer 
in her own power, but in the keeping 
of that very fiery and hot-headed young 
gentleman, who turns out to be an Irish 
peer, who had inflicted the flagellation 
upon Randal Langford at Cambridge. 
Of the dramatis persone who are assem- 
bled at Ravenscliffe, the young lady’s 
mother is the only one who is aware of 
this unfortunate attachment. So eligi- 
ble a parti is not easily to be met with, 
and this antecedent in the career of the 
heroine is kept a profound secret from 
all to whom its discovery would have 
been of the greatest interest. The poor 
girl likes the nasty, cross-grained brute, 
er cousin—not sufficiently well, in- 
deed, to marry him; but the match 
has been decided upon by the high con- 
tracting parties; it is pushed on with all 
conceivable rapidity ; and the passages 
in which are described the struggle in 
the poor girl’s mind between her sense 
of duty and her own affections, are be- 
yar all question the finest {in the 
ook. 


The whole description of the wedding 
morning is fraught with the deepest in- 
terest, and wrought up into a picture of 


wonderful power. ‘The tender and 
mournful pathos of the bridal of Lam- 
mermoor is familiar to all our readers. 
It has been reserved for an author of our 
own times to produce a picture which 
is scarcely, if at all, behind it. Should 
the reader doubt the justice of this en- 
comium, or the soundness of our criti- 
cism, we need but refer him to the 
volumes for proof; a single extract is 
all that we can afford to give :— 
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** At nine o'clock Lady Wharncliffe 
entered her daughter’s room. Whilst 
Randal, feeling every moment more dis- 
tressed and irritable, vainly endeavoured 
to beguile his impatience by pacing up 
and down the hall, pausing from time to 
time to cast a look at the stairs, or at 
the door by which Lady Wharncliffe had 
vanished. Then he would place himself 
before the tall, narrow-arched windows 
of the hall, and watch the sleet and rain 
driving against the small panes ; or listen 
to the howl of the winds, which at inter- 
vals shook thecasements as if they would 
hurl them through, and groaned and 
whistled around the house or among the 
trees. The hall clock told the quarter 
past nine, and then Sir John Wharncliffe 
accompanied by the other young men, 
sallied forth from a small breakfast-room 
where they had been taking chocolate 
over a blazing fire, and began to look 
for their hats, great-coats, and gloves, 
for the carriages were by this time pre- 
pared to come round; there they found 
Randal. 

“* Heyday!’ cried Sir John, ‘ you 
here, my good fellow. It is dreadfully 
cold; there is chocolate in the little 
breakfast room, and a roaring fire. Do 
come in and take something before start- 
ing; you have a good four miles to go, 
over a rough north country road?’ 

** “No, thank you, Sir John, lam wait- 
ing to see Lady Wharncliffe. Everard,’ 
taking him aside, ‘listen to me, I must 
see your sister.’ 

‘“** Well,’ answered Everard, affecting 
to laugh, and glancing at the clock, 
‘then just have patience for fourteen 
minutes longer, and down the lovely 
bride will come.’ 

‘*** But you do not or will not under- 
stand me. Everard, every one seemsin 
a league, I think wilfully, to misunder- 
stand me this morning. I want, I wish 
—I must and will speak for a few mi- 
nutes to Eleanor alone before she comes 
down to enter your father’s carriage.’ 

‘* He spoke earnestly, angrily, passion- 
ately. Everard cast a hasty, alarmed, 
scrutinizing glance at him. The glance 
did not escape Randal; but the other 
recollected himself, and with a laugh 
which he intended to sound careless, 
hurried away, saying, ‘You must be 
clever if you get it; women—the deuce 
take them—can think of nothing but 
their dress on a wedding morning. I'll 
be bound they are all too busy with her 
toilet to remember you ;’ but, observing 
the increasing gloom of Randal’s face, 
he added, ‘ If you really do wish it, Ill 
run up stairs to my mother, and 
see what can be done;’ and lightly he 
ascended the stairs. The door closed 
after him. He did not return any more 
than his mother had done. Randal re- 
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mained standing at the foot of the 
stairs, his eyes fastened on the door; he 
could scarcely contain his rage and im- 
es And now the carriages are 

eard coming round, whilst the sleet and 
rain beat pitilessly against the windows, 
and the wind roars and howls furiously. 
Mrs.Langford, who had been sitting over 
the fire quietly in her own dressing-room, 
now entered the hall, accompanied by 
two or three young ladies who were to 
officiate as bridemaids; servants were 
seen hurrying up and down, preparing 
people for the departure, helping the 
gentlemen to their coats, and holding 
shawls and great-coats, while as 
men attended upon the young ladies. 
There was much chattering, laughing, 
and bustle going on, whilst the wind 
without burst out at intervals into the 
most furious blasts, howling and shriek- 
ing, and the rain and sleet drove more 
violently than ever against the chatter- 
ing windows. Surely such a day of tem- 
pest had scarcely ever been known in the 
country. What weather! we shall all be 
blown over! How horrid cold, &c., &c., 
and small feet kept stamping in pretty 
impatience upon the floor; and in the 
midst of this confusion of cheerful voices, 
and all the hurry incident to the occa- 
sion, there that tall, dark figure stood, 
his eyes riveted on the red door, and 
suffering from an agony of mingled vex- 
ation, anger, distrust, and impatience, 
impossible to describe. Feeling despe- 
rate, and resolved to force an explana- 
tion at any risk, Randal set his foot 
upon the stairs, and was beginning im- 
petuously to ascend, when the hated ob- 
stacle was suddenly thrown aside, the 
door flew wide open, and at the head of 
the stairs, as about to descend, the bride 
at last appeared. She was leaning on 
her brother’s arm, and supported, as it 
were, behind by her mother. Her white 
dress floated round. her, the beautiful 
hair was half hidden, half displayed, by 
the light folds of the rich Brussels veil. 
Her fair forehead was surmounted by the 

ale greens and the white blossoms of 

er bridal coronet, and beneath them 
2 geen a face paler than all these; the 
cheek was colourless, bloodless, ghastly ; 
wan greenish shades were around her 
lips and beneath her eyes, which were 
wide open, and seemed to gaze into va- 
cancy with a ghastly, unmeaning stare. 
She moved forward as if impelled by 
others only, and by no will of her own, 
in a strange, spectral, silentmanner. He 
was inexpressibly shocked. It was with 
a feeling approaching almost to horror 
that he stood there for a moment gazing 
on the altered face of her whom he loved 
so passionately ; then no longer master 
of himself, he was rushing forward to 
address her even now; but Everard 
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waved him imperiously back, saying in 
an angry tone—‘ Are you resolved to 
drive my father mad? For Heaven’s sake 
get along, Eleanor ; do you hear how it 
rains, you will be drowned before you 
get to your carriage;’ and he passed with 
her hastily on. And even while he was 
speaking, the hall-door was opened, and 
such a whirlwind of rain and storm burst 
in, that everything was thrown into the 
most unutterable confusion, And in the 
midst of this, scarcely sensible of what 
was going on, he saw that pale spec- 
tre hurried forward, followed by Lady 
Wharncliffe, who saluted him with a nod 
and asmile as she passed. . . . 
What followed was all confusion ; the 
wind roared through the door, and 
hissed against the casement; the rain 
poured down in torrents with deafening 
violence. People laughed and cried out, 
and the young ones enjoyed the hurry 
and disorder to the utmost ; but he heard 
nothing, for the roar of many waters was 
in his ears, and he stood there like one 
bewildered. He started, and was awa- 
kened, for now his grave and formal mo- 
ther came up to him in her coldest and 
most composed manner, and as if this 
morning were the most ordinary in his 
life, addressed him with, ‘You go with 
me, Randal, and Miss Montague and Mr. 
Wharncliffe are of our party. Come, if 
you please, the carriage is at the door, 
I believe, and we must not keep any one 
waiting this horrid day,’ &c. And his 
servant came up with his hat and gloves, 
which he took mechanically, and fol- 
lowed passively out to the carriage, 
whilst the winds lifted their loud voices, 
and whistled and roared as if in glaring 
mockery ; the huge trees bent and bowed 
their huge branches to the earth, as ifin 
a bitter irony of congratulation, and all 
nature seemed rushing together in wild- 
est uproar, like that which was raging 
in his own breast.” 


This, it must be admitted, is a pass 
sage of remarkable power, calculated 
to stir to the uttermost depths the feel- 
ings of all who read it; and powerful 
as it is, we could point to many others 
which fully equal it. The scene in the 
village church, before the altar, where 
this miserable marriage is celebrated, 
is so highly wrought as to be almost 
painful. How the frail, weak nature, 
exposed to such heavy trials, racked 
and torn, as it were, by the whirlwinds 
of passion, could ever live through the 
ordeal, is surprising. But with these 
passionate and highly coloured scenes, 
which occupy almost the first half of 
the novel, the interest of the story 
ceases. It would seem as if the au- 
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thor’s powers had been altogether spent 
and exhausted in the effort necessary 
to produce creations so sublime; for 
the subsequent portion of the story, 
contained in the latter half of the se- 
cond, and the whole of the third vo- 
lume, is entirely devoid of interest. It 
consists of a heap of words and images 
profusely thrown together, heaped one 
upon the other, without much appear- 
ance of effort certainly, but with just 
as little sign of constructive skill or co- 
herence. The break-down is not par- 
tial, but total and complete, leading 
us to one of two conjectures—either 
that the author felt herself unable to 
work out to their natural issues her 
earlier conceptions, or that she had got 
wearied of the task, and thought any- 
thing written by her pen was good 
enough to be thrown before the public. 
Now, for a writer, whose works have 
professedly a high moral aim, who as- 
sumes the office of instructing the 
world, and deals out her commodities 
with an ex cathedré air of sententious 
wisdom, this is by no means satisfac- 
tory. We, therefore, take our leave 
of Mrs. Marsh, in the hope that, upon 
the next occasion of our meeting in 
public, she will avail herself of the int 
which, with every good wish for her 
success and prosperity, our critical judg- 
ment has thought it expedient to offer. 





The volumes next upon our list,* 
also by a female pen, the writer informs 
us, in the dedication to Mr. Rogers, 
have been composed during the inter- 
vals of a long and serious illness. 
Such a statement, from such a quarter, 
would be, of course, sufficient to blunt 
the edge of hostile criticism. Not ex- 
actly that either. We have, perhaps, 
over-stated the extent of our benevo- 
lence. We mean, that it would be a 
severe struggle between our politeness 
and our desire to mete out a full mea- 
sure of impartial justice. In this case, 
however, there is fortunately no occa- 
sion for any such forbearance; for, if 
the authoress had not informed us of 


the fact we have just mentioned, all 
we can say is, that we should never 
have discovered it from her book. It 
bears no traces of lassitude, illness, or 


* “Florence Sackville ; or, Self-Dependence.” 


Florence Sackville—Mrs. Mathews. 
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sickly fancies. All is sound, healthy, 
and vigorous. There is no occasion 
for us to analyse the plot of the story. 
It is sufficiently explained by the title 
of the book, which 1s, as it ought to be, 
a key to the whole. The career of the 
heroine is a truly noble one—marked 
by self-control, self-sacrifice, deference 
to the feelings of others, and all those 
Christian graces, so eminently charac. 
teristic of feminine nature in its sweet- 
est and most attractive aspect. How 
infinitely more agreeable, as well as 
more instructive, is the contemplation 
of such a character as this, than the 
study of the Becky Sharps, the Blanche 
Amorys, the Jane Eyres, et hoc genus 
omne, whose selfishness is redeemed b 
no one touch of kindly human feel- 
ing, whose angularity, hardness of dis. 
position, or pride of intellect, knows 
nothing of the soft, the gentle, and the 
noble virtues which dignify and adorn 
the nature of a “true woman.” So 
much remains before us, that we have 
not time to linger over the various cha- 
racters which are pourtrayed in these 
charming pages; nor can we afford 
space for extract ;—perhaps, indeed, if 
such were at our command, from such 
a book as this, extracts had better 
not be given. It is an admirable piece 
of writing—skilful, collected, and so 
carefully put together, that detached 
pieces could scarcely be laid before our 
readers without spoiling their effect. 
If those for whom we write are satisfied 
with our authority, they will proceed 
straight to the fountain-head; they 
will read these volumes for themselves ; 
and unless we are greatly mistaken, not 
with pleasure only, but with instruc. 
tion and profit. 

We defy any one possessed of the 
very slightest acquaintance with the 
current literature of the day to read a 
few pages of any of this writer’s pro- 
ductionst without being, at all events, 
amused ; and the family likeness is so 
strong and so decided, that the. veriest 
tyro might swear to the—in this case 
we must say—‘* maternity” of the off- 
spring before any magistrate in Chris- 
tendom, and that, too, with an eas 
conscience. ‘There is the clever, old, 
intriguing maid, with a comfortable in« 
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dependence and an acquisitive turn of 
mind, walking deliberately, with her 
eyes open, into a matrimonial alliance 
with a respectable elderly gentleman, 
having taken care at the outset to show 
him how entirely she intends to have 
her own way, by conveying the pleasing 
intimation, on the first morning of their 
wedded existence, that she considers 
his company entirely ‘* de trop”—she 
has been accustomed, forsooth, to have 
her mornings at her own disposal. 
There is the handsome adventurer 
too, with curly, chesnut hair, florid 
complexion, beautifuleyes, broad shoul- 
ders, exuberant health, and high ani- 
mal spirits, seeking to establish his 
somewhat doubtful fortunes by a wealthy 
matrimonial alliance, and marring 
his prospects by indulging, “ pour 
passer les temps,” in low intrigues with 
chambermaids and persons of a like 
description. Some persons have, we 
are perfectly well aware, a taste for 
curious and not very delicate invesit- 
gations. No scandal is too prurient for 
their itching ears; noris any detail too 
gross or too vulgar not to afford them 
intense gratification. But we must 
confess we have yet to learn in what 
possible way a lady can make herself'so 
ey up upon such subjects, or 
reconcile herself to the idea of the in- 
ference which may be drawn from such 
apparent familiarity. We do not wish 
to pursue this subject any farther. 
That such things happen—nay, are of 
very frequent occurrence—we do not 
attempt to deny. Weare, however, 
of opinion, that it is better they should 
not be described in books ; but if books 
must be written about them, let them 
not be written by ladies, What in- 
creases the mischief, too, is the abun- 
dant power and sprightliness which the 
author of ‘Family Mysteries” con- 
trives to throw into her pages. That 
the hours spent over them are misused 
time, there can be no manner of doubt ; 
but still, once we have begun, on we go 
to the end. We find, perhaps, in the 
denouement, that impartial distribu- 
tion of poetic justice, by means of which 
such writers lay the flattering unction 
to their souls, that they have contrived 
to neutralise the effects of the previous 
poison ; but the total discomtiture of 
the wicked, the gilt-coach happiness, 
bridal cake, and wedding favours of the 
good, are not sufficient. An uneasy 
impression remains upon our minds, 
that it is not worth while to linger over 
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the description of every possible variety 
of profligacy, vice, and absurdity, for 
the purpose of making virtue tri- 
umphant, and leaving the heartless ad- 
venturer to complain of the fickleness 
of that Fortune whose smiles he has 
never endeavoured to win by any manly 
or honest efforts of his own. 

Of the plot which is unfolded in 
these pages we may dispose in a few 
words. it turns upon a marriage of 
the a la mode species between the old 
maid and the very worthy — 
man to whom we have before alluded. 
He adopts an illegitimate grandson, 
or, rather, the son of an illegitimate 
daughter ; and his wife, by the way of 
a set-off, adopts the orphan daughter 
of her first and her only love. You 
see, dear readers, how dexterously, 
and with what provident foresight, the 
author has contrived to bring these 
events to pass. If Mr. and Mrs, 
Mathews had married at or about the 
period when people usually do marry, 
then there is no possible reason that 
we know of why they might not have 
had a numerous offspring of their own; 
but then, in that case, there would 
have been no opportunity for narrating 
such marvellous events as subsequently 
follow ;—in a word, the story could 
never have been written. But to pre- 
vent such a possibility, see how cun- 
ningly the clever authoress picks out a 
shaky old gentleman, and marries him 
to an attenuated spinster, clad in 
**black bombazeen,” and learned in 
the Grecian anthology. Ye gods! 
what chance of a progeny from such a 
pair? None in the world, as Mrs. 
Trollope very well knows; and so she 
makes the one introduce his illegitimate 
offspring, the other the offspring of her 
true love ; and, lo! discord, intrigue 
within intrigue, selfishness and senti- 
ment, profligacy and tenderness, assault 
and battery, robbery and nearly rape, 
madness in white satin and an elope- 
ment, suicide and bailiffs, then the hap- 
py marriage of a virtuous pair; and so, 
with a sudden clatter, the curtain falls, 
and, we must confess, we are glad of it, 





From such scenes and such person- 
ages, the transition to the book we now 
proceed to notice is rather violent 
than otherwise; but we enter into a 
more healthy region, and we trust the 
reaction will not be too much for the 
nature of our readers; on the contrary, 
we hope and trust it may be of use to 
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them. We are now, it will be observ- 
ed, upon the high seas in a whaling ves- 
sel, bound from Nantucket, whither we 
cannot even guess. In truth, it is 
many a long day since it has been our 
fate to peruse a more extraordinary 
book ‘than Mr. Melville’s, The title 
is a strange one,* but the work is as 
strange as the title, All the rules 
which have been hitherto understood 
to regulate the composition of works of 
fiction are despised and set at naught. 
Of narrative, properly so called, there 
is little or none ; of love, or sentiment, 
or tenderness of any sort, there is not 
a particle whatever; and yet, with all 
these glaring defects, it would be in 
vain to deny that the work has interest. 
The opening is sufliciently surprising 
to startle the reader into going a little 
farther, if only for the purpose of seeing 
what can possibly come next. A man, 
who must be a gentleman and a per- 
son of education, or he never could 
have described the scenes as he does— 
for the book is in an autobiographical 
form—having a headache, and being 
otherwise ‘‘ poorly” and indisposed in 
his general health, resolves, ‘ ut mos 
est,”” we mean as his habit was, when- 
ever he felt himself out of order, to 
take a voyage in a whaling vessel, and, 
throwing physic to the dogs, trust to 
the bracing sea-air for the recovery of 
his health. Well, he arrives at some 
town the name of which we forget, 
but a place frequented by whalers, 
and where he is likely to hear of a ves- 
sel which will suit his purpose. He 
puts up at a little inn, is informed by 
the landlord that the house is so full 
he can only offer him half of a bed, the 
residue of which is in ‘the occupation 
of a gentleman who is a “ harpooner.” 
The guest, after a little demurring, ac- 
cedes to the quaint proposition. He 
retires to his allotted chamber, tucks 
himself comfortably in among the 
blankets, falls asleep, is wakened short~ 
ly after midnight by an appalling noise, 
starts up, and finds himself in bed with 
—what, dear reader, do you think ?— 
why, neither more nor less than a can- 
nibal! This scene is so naive, so ex- 
traordinary, and told withal in a style 
so graphic and full of humour, that 
we shall give it in Mr, Melville’s own 
words :— 
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**T lay perfectly still, and resolved not 
to say a word until spoken to. Holdin 
a light in one hand, and that identica 
New Zealand head in the other, the 
stranger entered the room, placed his 
candle a good way off from me on the 
floor, and then began working away at 
the knotted cords of the large bag I 
before spoke of as being inthe room. I 
was all eagerness to see his face, but he 
kept it averted for some time, while em- 
ployed in unloosing the bag’s mouth. 
This accomplished, however, he turned 
round, when, good heavens! what a 
sight! such a face! It was of a dark, 
purplish, yellow colour, here and there 
stuck over with large blackish-lookin 
squares. But at that moment he chance 
to turn his face towards the light, that 
I plainly saw they could not be sticking- 
ee at all, those black squares on 

is cheeks, they were stains of some sort 
or another. At first I knew not what to 
make of this; but soon an inkling of the 
truth occurred to me. 1 remembered a 
story of a white man, a whaleman too, 
who, falling among the cannibals, had 
been tattooed by them. I concluded that 
this harpooner, in the course of his dis- 
tant voyages, must have met with a 
similar adventure. And what is it, 
thought I, after all: it is only his out- 
side. A man can be honest in any sort 
of skin. . Now, while all these 
ideas were passing through me, the har- 
pooner never noticed me atall. He took 
up the New Zealand head (a human 
head!) and crammed it down into the 
bag. He now took off his hat, ‘a new 
beaver hat, when I came nigh singing 
out with fresh surprise. There was no 
hair on his head, none to speak of, at 
least, nothing but a small scalp knot 
twisted up on his forehead. His bald, 
gee head now looked for all the world 
ike a mildewed skull. Had not the 
stranger stood between me and the door, 
I would have bolted out of it quicker than 
ever I bolted a dinner. Meanwhile he 
continued the business of undressing, and 
at last showed his chest andarms. AsI 
live, these covered parts of him were 
chequered with the same squares as his 
face. His back, too, was all over the 
same dark squares; he seemed to have 
been in a thirty years’ war, and just es- 
caped from it with a sticking-plaister 
shirt. Still more, his very legs were 
marked as if a parcel of dark green frogs 
were running up the trunks of youn 
palms. It was now quite plain that he 
must be some abominable savage or other 
shipped aboard of a whaleman in the 
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South Seas, and so landed in this Chris- 
tian country. I quaked to think of it. 
A pedlar of heads, too—perhaps the 
heads of his brothers. He might take a 
fancy to mine—heavens! look at that 
tomahawk. . . All these queer 
proceedings increased my discomfort, 
and seeing him now exhibiting strong 
symptoms of concluding his business 
operations and jumping into bed with 
me, I thought it was high time now or 
never to break the spell by which I had 
so long been bound. But the interval I 
spent in deliberating what to say was a 
fatal one; taking up his tomahawk from 
the table, he examined the head of it for 
an instant, and then holding it to the 
light with his mouth at the handle, he 
uffed out great clouds of tobaccc smoke. 
he next moment the light was extin- 
guished, and this wild cannibal, toma- 
hawk between his teeth, sprung into bed 
with me. I sung out—I could not help 
it now; and giving a sudden grunt of 
astonishment, he began feeling me.” 


The hero of the story, if we can call 
the author the hero, and this strange 
savage, become excellent friends, and 
having in due time embarked on board 
the Pequod of Nantucket, sail forth 
upon their eventful cruize, in search, as 


it would subsequently appear, of a tre- 
mendous white-sperm whale, the terror 
of the seas, whose name is Moby Dick. 
In a previous encounter with this awful 
monster of the great deep, the captain 
of the Pequod had lost his leg; he had 
had it = pmpres not by a wooden one, 


as is usual in such cases, but by a limb 
of veritable ivory, made out of the jaw 
bone of an interesting member of the 
same cetacious family whereof Moby 
Dick the indomitable appeared to be 
the head. This huge whale had been 
seen at various times in various seas, 
disporting himself after the fashion of 
his kind, but stuck all over with the 
harpoons of his varied assailants, as a 
pincushion might be full of pins. To 
the destruction of this leviathan the 
future life of the disabled captain of the 
Pequod is resolutely devoted. He 
pursues his enemy with a species of 
savage pertinacity which can scarcely 
be described. We will venture to as- 
sert that the immortal Nelson never 
hunted down a French frigate, in the 
heyday of his nautical reputation, 
with more determined energy than 
Ahab, commander of the Pequod, sailed 
after the white whale. He caught him 
at last, it is true, but ifhe did he caught 
a Tartar. There were, as well as we 
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recollect, three distinct fights, in each 
of which the whale routed his assailant, 
and in the last, after capsizing the boats 
despatched in pursuit of him, ran a 
muck, Tartar fashion, right at the per- 
secuting whaler, and seizing the vessel 
in his mouth, as a schoolboy of tender 
years would a cherry, smashed her to 
pieces with a single bite, and so down 
went the Pequod with all hands on 
board, her flags flying to the last. In 
this way terminates a story, which, to 
say the least of it, is somewhat singular. 
There is one point we can scarcely fail 
to notice, which seems, somehow, to 
have escaped the notice of the author. 
It is dele this: he sailed, as we have 
already intimated, in the ill-fated Pe- 
quod; he was present at those scenes 
which he so vividly described, or else he 
could not have described them at all ; 
he must also necessarily have been pre- 
sent, too, at the final catastrophe, or 
how could he have known anything 
about it ?—and if he was present when 
the whale smashed the ship to pieces, 
capsized the boats, and drowned every 
mother’s son among the crew, how does 
it happen that the author is alive to tell 
the story? Eh! Mr. Melville, answer 
that question, if you please, Sir. We 
believe you to be an American, we have 
always heard so at least ; were it not so, 
we should certainly have taken you for 
a countryman of our own. But badi- 
nage apart, this book, strange as it is, 
contains some scenes of stirring interest ; 
and scattered through its motley pages 
the reader will find more curious and 
varied information about the whale, its 
habits, manners, morals, oil, blubber, 
feeding, swimming, mode of chasing, 
and harpooning, and cutting up, than 
in any other treatise, probably, extant. 
One extract from a battle scene, before 
we pass on to “* pastures new :"— 


** Like noiseless nautilus shells their 
light prows sped through the sea; but 
only slowly they neared the foe. As they 
neared him, the ocean grew still more 
smooth ; seemed drawing a carpet over 
its waves; seemed a mown meadow, so 
serenely it spread. At length the breath- 
less hunter came so nigh his seemingly 
unsuspecting prey, that his entire daz- 
zling hump was distinctly visible, slidin 
along the sea, as if an isolated thing, an 
continually set in a revolving ring of 
finest fleecy, greenish foam. He saw the 
vast involved wrinkles of the slightly- 
projecting head beyond. Before it, far 
out on the soft waters, went the glisten- 
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ing white shadow; from his broad, milky 
forehead a musical rippling playfully ac- 
companying the shoals, and behind, the 
blue waters interchangeably flowed over 
into the moving valley of his steady 
wake; and, on either hand, bright bub- 
bles arose and danced by his side. . . . 
A gentle joyousness—a mighty mildness 
of repose in swiftness, invested the glid- 
ing whale, and thus through the serene 
tranquillities of the tropical sea Moby 
Dick moved on, still withholding from 
sight the full terrors of his submerged 
trunk, entirely hiding the wretched hi- 
deousness of his jaw. But soon the fore- 
part of him slowly rose from the water, 
for an instant his whole marbleized body 
formed a high arch, and warningly wav- 
ing his bannered flukes in the air, the 
grand god revealed himself, sounded, 
and went out of sight. . . . Sud- 
denly as Ahab peered down into the 
depths he saw a white living spot, no 
bigger than a weasel, with wonderful 
celerity uprising, and magnifying as it 
rose till it turned, and then there were 
plainly revealed two long crooked rows of 
white, glistening teeth floating up from 
the undiscovered bottom. It was Moby 
Dick’s open mouth and scrolled jaw ; 
his vast shadowed bulk still half blend- 
ing with the blue of the sea, the glittering 
mouth yawned beneath the boat like an 
open-doored marble tomb; and giving 
one sidelong sweep with his steering- 
oar, Ahab whirled the craft aside from 
this tremendous apparition, and seizing 
Perth’s harpoon, commanded his crew to 
grasp their oars and stand by to stern; 
now, by reason of this timely spinning 
round the boat upon its axis, its bow by 
anticipation was made to face the whale’s 
head, while yet under water. But, as 
if perceiving this stratagem, Moby 
Dick, with that malicious intelligence 
ascribed to him, suddenly transplanted 
himself, as it were, in an instant shooting 
his plaited head lengthwise beneath the 
boat. 

‘* Through and through ; through every 
plank and each rib it thrilled for an in- 
stant, the whale obliquely lying on his 
back, in the manner of the biting shark, 
slowly and feelingly taking its bows full 
within his mouth, so that the long, nar- 
row, scrolled lower jaw curled high u 
into the open air, and one of the teet 
caught in a row-lock; the bluish, white 
pearl of the inside of the jaw was within 
six inches of Ahab’s head, and reached 
higher than that. In this attitude the 
white whale now shook the white cedar 
as a mildly-cruel cat her mouse. With 
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unastonished eyes Fedallah gazed and 
crossed his arms; and, now, while both 
elastic gunwales were springing in and 
out, as the whale dallied with the doomed 
craft in this devilish way, and from his 
body being submerged beneath the boat 
he could not be darted at from the bows, 
for the bows were almost inside of him, 
as it were; and, while the other boats 
involuntarily paused, as before a quick 
crisis impossible to withstand, then it 
was that the monomaniac Ahab, furious 
with the tantalizing vicinity of his foe, 
which placed him all alive and helpless 
in the very jaws he hated—frenzied with 
all this, he seized the long bone with his 
naked hands and wildly strove to wrench 
it from his gripe. had ws he thus vainly 
strove, the jaw slipped from him, the 
frail gunwale collapsed and snapped, as 
both jaws, like an enormous shears, 
sliding further aft, bit the craft com- 
pletely in twain, and locked themselves 
fast again in the sea midway between 
the two floating wrecks, and there floated 
aside, the broken ends drooping, the 
crew at the stern-wreck clinging to the 
gunwale, and striving to hold fast by 
the oars to lash them across.” 


When we had the honour of an intro- 
duction to Cecile* we did not in the least 
anticipate that the fair pervert was at 
all the sort of person which, upon 
further examination, we found her out 
to be. We had no idea that this youn 
lady, by whose first appearance a 
accoste we were so greatly taken, 
could turn out to be anything else than 
what a ‘“‘gent” would denominate a 
very “nice young person,” indeed. 
But we had not talked with her more 
than a very few moments when we 
made the alarming discovery that this 
charming personage was—what shall 
we call it? not exactly a Jesuit in blue 
petticoats, or anything of that sort, 
but a very agreeable, beautiful, lively, 
and most attractive girl, who had a 
fancy for making those who bowed in 
adoration before her fair shrine, bow 
also before another shrine, whereat she 
herself was a worshipper; and, so 
squeezing our gibus hat as flat asa 
pancake, for like the Hon. Perey Pop- 
joy, we cannot bow without our hat, 
we were preparing to take a hasty 
leave, when something in the young 
lady’s face, a sort of genial, sunny ray, 
which .shone out of her soft dark eyes 


* « Cecile; or, the Pervert.” By Sir Charles Rockingham, Author of ‘* Rocking- 
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with a wistful, and at the same time a 
kindly sort of expression, arrested our 
flight, and sinking quietly down into 
an empty arm-chair by her side, assum- 
ing an air of profound deference, we 
repared to listen to what the young 
ady had to say for herself. In short, 
we found her so uncommonly fascinat- 
ing, that true-blue as we are—blue as 
the colour of the raiment in which the 
fair creature was clad—we were wicked 
— to entertain the idea, that if to 
turn Turk would do her any good, or 
afford her the slightest gratification, we 
would do so with pleasure. Not, in- 
deed, that her gentle and earnest argu- 
ments brought any conviction to our 
minds, but solely because her con- 
troversial eloquence made her so ex- 
tremely bewitching, and sat so grace- 
fully upon her, that it was manifestly im- 
possible to refuse assent to any proposi- 
tion, however startling, which came from 
lips so divinely fair. In a word, she 
was the most agreeable controversialist 
it has ever been our lot to encounter ; 
earnest, eloquent, and occasionally 
acute; but never uncharitable or bitter. 
It is little wonder that she made such 
havoc, not only with the heart, but 
with the religious principles of St. 
Edmunds of the Guards. Poor St. 
Edmunds; he rode admirably, danced 
to perfection, and was one of the 
neatest cover-shots we were ever ac- 
quainted with. We never knew a fellow 
whose coats were better made, whose 
neckcloth was more deftly tied, or 
whose whiskers were more beautifully 
arranged than his. A brave, tall, fa- 
shionable, but a kindly-natured young 
fellow, it was little wonder that Cecile 
played the very deuce with him, as 
she did. When last we met St. Ed. 
munds he was proceeding leisurely in 
the direction of St. 3 no, we won’t 
say where he was going, it would be 
scarcely fair—besides we do not know, 
we only conjecture; but we are sorry 
to say he was greatly altered, and for 
the worse; his own mother would 
scarcely have known her boy. His 
dress was a black coat, single-breasted, 
with a short waist, and long tails, He 
had great clumsy boots, no straps, and 
his appearance was altogether the most 
lugubrious it was possible to conceive. 
In short, to adopt a very vulgar but 
an expressive phrase, St. Edmunds 
had made a regular Guy of himself. 
Ah, Miss Cecile, you have a deal to 
answer for—you have—but allons! 
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We have thus endeavoured to let our 
readers into the secret contained in 
this volume, which we have read, as 
we hinted, with a very great deal of 
pleasure. To say it is equal to Rock- 
ingham, or that it comes at all near 
that work, of which we have, in a for- 
mer number, recorded our opinion, 
would be saying too much; but it is 
clever, sprightly, and entertaining. In 
truth the author has a pen which could 
scarcely fail to invest the most dull, 
trite, and used-up subject with a cer- 
tain charm. It would have been very 
difficult for him tohave selected ground 
more dangerous than that over which 
he has travelled. But he flings down 
his glove like a gentleman, and comes 
out of the ordeal unscathed. If he 
gives wager of battle, he does his work 
like a knightly champion. If he wishes 
to support those opinions which he be- 
lieves to be true, he does so fearlessly 
and honestly, but without giving any 
offence to those, like ourselves, who 
may happen to differ from him. That 
we do differ from him is no reason why 
we should be displeased at his book, 
or assault it in a savage style of toma- 
hawk criticism. If it were a bad book, 
or a mischievous one, we would tell 
him so, and tell the public too, as is 
our bounden duty ; but we do not con- 
sider it to be either one or the other. 
No moral can be drawn from it more 
mischievous, than that love may addle 
the brains even of a Guardsman; and 
the lesson that it inculcates is one, 
which all of us, in times like these, 
should lay to our hearts, and may study 
with advantage—that doctrinal dif- 
ferences, however great, or theological 
opinions, however sacred, may exist, 
without interrupting the harmony and 
kindly feeling which all members of the 
great human family, travelling, as we 
are, by different roads it may be to 
the same common goal, and bound to- 
gether for the great undiscovered coun- 
try, should entertain towards the other; 
not squabbling like children or fools 
about things of little moment, but 
bearing and forbearing, with love, 
kindness, and charity in our hearts, 
comfort, cheer, and assist one another 
on to the journey’s end. 


If we could arrive at the conclusion 
that this history of a Liverpool work- 
man was the genuine production of 
one of that class, we should indeed be 
gratified. But although written in a 
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style so plain, so sensible, and at the 
same time so full of force, as to be in- 
telligible to every capacity, this bio- 
graphical sketch* contains touches of a 
finer feeling, a wider and a deeper range 
of thought, than can be expected to 
exist amongst the hard horny-handed 
mechanics, who earn their daily bread, 
and often, alas, with difficulty too, by 
the sweat of their brow. We shall 
therefore assume, as we consider our- 
selves justified in doing, that the book 
is by some gentleman of education, 
who, having deeply at heart the wel- 
fare and happiness of the poorer classes, 
has written, not, indeed, down to their 
level, but availing himself of a know- 
ledge of their peculiar idiosyncracies 
and habits, has produced a work in 
which topics of the most frequent re- 
currence among them are forcibly and 
ably discussed ; and sound moral les- 
sons are inculcated and impressed under 
the attractive guise of fiction. A nobler 
or a more useful task could scarcely 
be performed. How well it has been 
executed, it requires a very casual in- 
spection of the contents of these vo- 
lumes to convince us. 

The leading incidents of the tale are 
shortly these :—its hero is the son of 
respectable, thrifty, and industrious 
artisans; and when but a boy, has 
been apprenticed to a Liverpool engi- 
neer, His character, scarcely formed, 
is open to the insidious arguments 
and specious sophistry which are the 
weapons commonly used by Chartist 
orators anxious to make fresh converts. 
Without experience and without know- 
ledge, John Drayton falls a ready 
victim into the snare; his nature, so 
simple and free from guile once, 
becomes sadly altered. Discontent 
against existing institutions, and im- 

atience of social restrictions, glide 
imperceptibly into rationalism and 
scepticism. He becomes an unbe- 
liever, and if it were possible, some- 
thing worse. A kindly nature is not, 
however, readily turned to wormwood 
and gall; and the poison, so dexter- 
ously instilled, is gradually neutralised; 
first, by the treachery of a workman, 
his friend; by the disgrace of the 
Chartist tutor, from whom he had im- 
bibed those pernicious doctrines; as 
well as by an influence more powerful, 
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perhaps, than either, a modest and 
religious girl of his own rank in life, 
who has taken a kindly interest in his 
welfare, and, by gentle persuasion, 
leads him back, before it is too late, to 
the paths of duty and of peace. At 
this period, one of those phases of de- 
pression, so common in every commer- 
cial community, takes place ; all hands 
are dismissed from the factory in which 
our engineer has hitherto been em- 
ployed ; he is thrown out of work, and 
goes forth into the world with no other 

ossession than an honest and stout 

eart, toseek his fortune. That Pro- 
vidence, which seldom fails those who 
resolutely help themselves, did not de- 
sert our hero. After a good deal of 
struggling and severe privation, he at 
length obtains a comfortable berth on 
board an American steamer, with suf- 
ficient wages to enable him not only 
to assist his starving parents at home, 
but to rescue from privations, quite as 
severe as those through which he had 
himself passed, the young girl to whom 
he was so fondly attached. Fortune 
now smiles upon him ; he is appointed 
the foreman of a great Liverpool foun- 
dry ; and the story closes, the curtain 
falling upon an humble home, crowded 
by happy and contented faces, with 
industry, peace, plenty, and prosperity 
showering in lavish profusion their 
choicest blessings. 

We hope that this valuable work 
may be reprinted in some shape which 
will bring it within the means of those 
for whose benefit it has apparently 
been written, and who could scarcely 
fail to derive instruction, as well as 
profit, from the abundant lessons of 
truth and wisdom scattered through 
its pages. If this is not done, much 
of its value must necessarily be lost ; 
for the shape in which the book exists 
at present is such as places it far above 
the range of the operative’s means. 
We have never seen the temptations 
and weaknesses which beset the path 
of our humbler brethren more skilfully 
or efficiently — out, nor the only 
remedies of which the case admits more 
dexterously applied. The knowledge 
of the writer, whoever he may be, 
reaches over a wide extent, and his 
practical benevolence is as large as his 
wisdom. Those who, with the inclina- 


* « John Drayton; being a History of the Early Life and Development of a Liver- 
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tion, enjoy the power of ameliorating 
the social condition of the working 
classes, may learn from these volumes 
the safest mode in which their philan- 
thropic designs can be efficaciously 
worked out. They will discover the 
true sources of that misery and discon- 
tent, which fly for refuge to the gin- 
palace, and have only too often their 
issue in tumult and crime. It is, there 
can be little doubt, one of the most 
grievous misfortunes which can happen 
among those vast accumulations of hu- 
man beings, with which the manufac- 
turing districts are crowded, and one 
for which legislation has as yet devised 
no remedy, that the period of inactivity 
must recur at certain intervals, and 
when it does come, brings starvation 
and direful misery in its train. 

When the poor, humble house is cold 
and dark, and the pale, famine-stricken 
wife and mother crouches beside the 
chill hearth, and draws closer to her 
the children, for whom her hopes of 
sustenance are gone —for the hard 
hands of the stalwart workman are 


idle and unemployed—it is then that 
the thousand follies and vices, which 
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are known by the name of Chartism, 
enter into his heart ; the bitter thoughts 
that spring from the desolation and 
misery of his condition are brooded 
over until they find vent in action; 
and then hundreds of lives are lost, 
which, by a little providential care and 
foresight, would never have been placed 
for a moment in peril. 

We must now bring our observations 
to a conclusion. Holding, as we do, 
that at this season of the year, when 
rain, hail, and snow are without, and 
cheerful, warm fires within, our readers 
will be disposed to avoid the chances 
of taking cold from exposing them- 
selves to the inclemency of the weather, 
and that they may occupy the long 
evenings profitably, as well as with 
pleasure, we have directed them to 
sources which cannot fail to supply 
them with instructive amusement. And 
now, having divested ourselves of the 
purple robe of criticism, we retire once 
more into private life, and throwing 
off the plural, beg to remain, 

Dear Mr. Poplar, very sincerely and 
faithfully, 


Your Op Conrrisvror. 


THE ONE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE.* 


One of the most curiously constituted 
minds that has ever existed must be 
that of the Rev. Charles Forster. It 
seems to be absolutely proof against 
argument; as to everything, at least, 
which relates to ancient languages. 
When a philological crotchet has once 
taken possession of it, we question if 
there be any reasoning, however con- 
clusive it may appear to others, suffi- 
ciently powerful to dislodge it. 

It is now about seven years since this 
gentleman published a work on the His- 
torical Geography of Arabia; in the 
appendix to which he gave what he 
imagined to be translations of certain 
inscriptions found in Hadramaut and 
at Aden. The key by which he pro- 
fessed to be able to read them was a 


supposed identification of an inscrip- 
tion found at Hissan Ghorab, with a 
poem published by Schultens. Never, 
we believe, was an identification as- 
sumed upon grounds so utterly un- 
tenable. The evidence adduced in 
support of it, if it had been trust- 
worthy, would actually have disproved 
what it was brought forward to prove. 
But it was not trustworthy. It was 
yart of a ridiculous legend about mon- 
hove, and devils that had been bottled 
up by King Solomon, to which it is 
hard to conceive that any rational being 
should attach the slightest credit. Mr. 
Forster, however, is pleased to dignify 
it with the name of an “official report 
of the Caliph’s lieutenant,” and to 
claim for it implicit belief! 


* “The One Primeval Language, traced experimentally through Ancient Inscriptions, in 
Alphabetic Characters of lost; Powers, from the four Continents ; including the Voice of Israel 
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And what does this report say?— 
That an Arabic poem in ten lines, 
which it gives, was found by a party 
of horsemen, on their way to the sea- 
coast, and four parasangs (or about 
fifteen miles) before they reached it, 
on a white stone over the door of a 
castle. This is evidence, according to 
Mr. Forster, that an inscription in 
ancient characters, of which the Arabic 
poem was a translation, was found on a 
wire rock, by the side of the road lead- 
ing up to a fort, or rather fortified 
town, on the sea-couast. Mr. Forster 
thinks the whiteness of the ground of 
the inscription at Hissan Ghorab to be 
conclusive evidence of its identity with 
that mentioned in the ‘official report.” 
He lays no stress on the difference be- 
tween an Arabic poem and an inscrip- 
tion which required to be translated— 
between a castle in the interior and a 
fort on the sea-coast, and between a 
marble slab built into the wall of the 
castle, and a white rock in its natural 
position. On the last two matters, in- 
deed, we are, perhaps, wrong in saying 
that he lays no stress, In a review of 
his work, which appeared soon after 
its publication in this Macazrne,* we 
pointed out the extraordinary means 
of producing an apparent resemblance 
between the statements of Lieutenant 
Wellsted and those of ‘‘the official re- 
port,” to which he had recourse. He 
took the liberty of altering the latter, 
whenever it conveyed a meaning incon- 
sistent with what he ‘was predeter- 
mined to find in it. His falsification 
of the text of Al Kazwini is, indeed, 
a literary curiosity; we believe that 
there is nothing to be compared to it 
in the records of misquotation; and 
his translation of the corrupted text in- 
volves further corruption. 

In the review which we have re- 
ferred to, we showed also that Mr. 
Forster’s pretended decipherment car- 
ried its refutation on the face of it; 
that “his alphabet was an impossible 
one; his glossary a tissue of absurdi- 
ties.” When we wrote it, however, we 
were not aware of what we now know; 
and what has impressed us more than 
anything else with the conviction that 
Mr. Forster is altogether incapable of 
appreciating the force of an argument, 
on any question relating to the deci- 
phering of an ancient language. 
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In the dedication of his former work 
to the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Mr. Forster stated to his Grace, that 
the inscriptions found in Hadramaut 
had been “ forwarded to Germany, 
there to be submitted to the inspection 
of its two most eminent Orientalists, 
Professors Gesenius and Rodiger. 
Both (he proceeds to say) have since 
written upon the subject—the latter 
elaborately, first in the ‘ Zeitschrift 
fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes,’ 
Géttingen, 1837, and subsequently in 
his ‘ Versuch iiber die Himjaritischen 
Schriftmonumente, Halle, 1841.’” This 
seems a plain statement; we can see 
no ambiguity in it; and we took it for 
granted that what it affirmed was true. 

Ve never doubted that Rodiger had 
set about the decipherment of these in- 
scriptions; that he had constructed an 
alphabet, by which they were to be 
read, by means of the inscriptions them- 
selves ; in the same manner as Mr. 
Forster endeavoured to do, but with 
something better success. Mr. Forster 
always speaks of him as a rival deci- 
pherer ; he crows over him for his sup- 
posed failure; but we saw, and took 
occasion to observe, that in the main 
Rédiger was evidently right. 

Subsequently to the publication of 
our review, we happened to look into 
the paper which Rodiger published in 
1837, and to which Mr. Forster refers 
in the above extract ; and seldom have 
we read anything with greater asto- 
nishment. It will scarcely be believed 
by those who may have read the above 
passage, that in this paper Rodiger 
makes no pretensions to be a decipherer 
of the inscriptions in question! Nay, 
that up to the time when the paper 
was written, he was never permitted 
to study them; he had merely seen 
them in the hands of Gesenius! What, 
then, it will be asked, was the subject 
of this “learned paper,” the title of 
which Mr. Forster forbears to quote ? 
Two little documents, the existence of 
which Mr. Forster has been most care- 
ful that his readers should not learn 
from him—documents which, in the 
opinion of every one whose imagina- 
tion is under the control of his judg- 
ment, furnish conclusive evidence as to 
the proper mode of reading these in- 
scriptions ; which would blow Mr. 
Forster’s alphabet and glossary to the 
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winds, if they possessed ten times as 
much plausibility as they do. 

The title of Rédiger’s paper in the 
‘‘ Zeitschrift ” for 1837, is, ** Notice re- 
specting the Himyaritic writing, to- 
gether with two alphabets thereof, with 
a lithograph.” ‘This lithograph con- 
tains facsimiles of two Himyaritic al- 
phabets extracted from oriental manu- 
scripts ; and the text of the paper con- 
tains particulars respecting these ma- 
nuscripts, a translation of an Arabic 
note attached to one of them, and the 
author's reasons for reposing confidence 
in the alphabets. Firstly—They agreed 
with one another fat entirely, 
though the manuscripts in which they 
were found were written in different 
ages and countries; one of them in 
A.D. 1452, in Arabia: the other, in 
the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in India. Secondly—The cha- 
racters, many of them, closely resem- 
bled the well-known Ethiopic charac- 
ters, which corresponded to them, in 
their Geez, or vowelless forms. Third- 
ly—As far as could be collected from 
a cursory glance at the inscriptions 
which were sent to Gesenius, the cha- 
racters of those inscriptions were, for 
the most part, the same as those in the 
manuscripts. 

We agree with Rédiger that these 
reasons for confiding in the alphabets are 
of very great weight. It “8 be many 
millions of millions to one, that two al. 
phabets, not having a common antetype, 
would not present such an agreement 
as the alphabets published by Rédiger 
present. The only alternatives between 
which we have to choose are their being 
both derived from a false alphabet ; in 
which case the diversity between them, 
slight as it is, would be hard to account 
for, and their being both derived from 
the actual writing of the Himyarites, 
before it fell into complete disuse. In 
this case the diversity between the two 
alphabets is just what we might expect ; 
the alphabets having been constructed 
by different persons, one or both of 
whom might os been misinformed as 
to some particular points, though in the 
main they agreed with the actual alpha- 
bet, and consequently with each other. 

According to both documents, there 
were twenty-nine characters; one of 
which corresponded to each of the 
twenty-eight Arabic letters, and a null, 
which was used to separate words, and 
which is said, in the note at the end of 
the alphabet, to be a vertical line like 
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the Arabic Elif. The same note states 
that there were varieties of form, but the 
most correct was chosen. 'Thisis a most 
important observation; and any one 
who compares the Himyaritic inscrip- 
tions which have been published will see 
its truth, and will consequently be the 
more inclined to give credit to the wri- 
ter. The Be of the alphabet is formed 
of two vertical lines with a cross-bar at 
the top, like the Hebrew 7. So it is 
formed in some of the inscriptions ; in 
others, however, the cross-bar is lower 
down, nearly as in our H, but obliquely 
drawn ; and in others, again, there are 
two bars, one in each of these positions. 
Again, the Vaw of the alphabet is formed 
like a Greek ¢. In some of the inscrip- 
tions it is a circle with a vertical dia- 
meter, as in Ethiopic; in others it is an 
oval, divided by the continuation of the 
curve which forms it ; and in others it 
appears as two small circles. These are 
the two letters of which the forms are 
most varied; and they are easy to be 
recognised, the former occurring in the 
very common biliteral word 72 ben, 
‘‘son,” and the latter commencing many 
words, as the conjunction *‘ and,” and 
terminating many others, as in the 
affixes 977 Au, “his,” Yom Aomu, 
*‘their,” &c. These varieties, and 
others that we meet with in the different 
manuscripts and inscriptions, though 
they puzzled Gesenius, and, fora time, 
even Rédiger, are not greater than what 
we meet with in English manuscripts of 
the last three centuries. 

The publication of Rédiger’s paper was 
wormwood to Gesenius. The fatter was 
engaged in the decipherment of the in- 
scriptions, and had made some progress 
in it, though it is not easy to say how 
much. He had, at any rate, read the 
words ym oD Melek Hhimyaram, 
*‘ King of the Himyarites,” in the ninth 
line of the Hissan Ghorab inscription, 
which implied the knowledge of the 
values of seven characters, including 
the null; and it is not to be doubted 
that he knew those of several others 
which agreed in form with the Ethiopic. 
He seems to have considered the Him- 
yaritic inscriptions as a manor of his 
own, on which no one else had a right 
to enter ; he thought he had sufficiently 
guarded against trespassing by keeping 
the inscriptions in his own hands ; and 
we cannot wonder that he was an- 
noyed by another person stepping 
in, and showing off-hand the mode of 
reading them, which he had only par- 
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tially effected by a laborious and te- 
dious process. With more haste than 
good sense, he pronounced Rédiger’s 
alphabets erroneous. He gave two 
reasons. Some of the characters in 
them did not occur in the inscriptions, 
which, on the other hand, contained 
characters that were not in the alpha- 
bets. The values of some characters 
were different from what he had as- 
signed them by a deciphering which he 
considered sure. The former of these 
reasons was in great measure disposed of 
by the publication, in 1838, of some in- 
scriptions found by Dr. Hulton and 
Lieut. Cruttenden at Ssan’aa. The va- 
riety in form of a few of the characters 
which we have already mentioned, and 
which is alluded to in the Arabic note 
at the end of the first alphabet, is made 
manifest by these inscriptions; and, 
after comparing them together, there 
is scarcely a form in any of which we 
can hesitate to assign the correspond- 
ing form in the alphabets. The other 
reason was a miserably bad one. Gese- 
nius published an alphabet in 1841, in 
which he assigned to nineteen charac- 
ters the values given them in Rédiger’s 
alphabets. For some of these, but not 
above three or four, he may have been 
indebted to those alphabets. In the 
paper which contains this alphabet, and 
which is published in Vol. XI. of the 
«‘ Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society,” he says,—** Notwithstanding 
that the alphabet published by Rédiger, 
from an Arabic MS., is incorrect, yet 
many letters in the inscriptions agree 
with it even in meaning.” Nineteen 
characters out of twenty-nine are, he 
admits, properly valued: they are so 
in two MSS., which must, therefore, 
have had a common archetype. Is it 
more likely that this archetype was the 
actual alphabet of the Himyarites, or 
that it was one fabricated by some in- 
dividual who had the good luck to make 
nineteen right guesses out of twenty- 
nine? Just think of a person shuffling 
up the red cards in a pack, and then, as 
he turned them down, calling nineteen 
of them correctly! Yet this is less im- 
probable than the exploit of the > 
posed fabricator ofthe alphabet. The 
fact is, that, consistently with the 
known laws of probability, we cannot 
rationally question the authenticity of 
Rédiger’s alphabets ; we cannot ration- 
ally doubt that the compilers of them 
knew how to read the Himyaritic writ- 
ing. If they differ in any respect from 
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Gesenius, it must be Gesenius, and not 
they, who are in error. And the fact 
that Gesenius, though to a great ex- 
tent right in his deciphering, committed 
some grave errors, is very obvious. 
He considered varieties of the same 
letters to be different letters. Thus 
his Ssad is a variety of the Be, 
which we have already noticed ; his Tta 
and his Zza are different forms of the 
Tta. A still greater error than this 
was his supposition that the small circle, 
and two small circles which occur so 
frequently in the Hissan Ghorab in- 
scriptions, were not letters, but a sort 
of stops. The two circles are the Vaw 
of that inscription; and the affixes, 
which we have given above, that termi- 
nate in this letter, appéar complete 
without it; as, of course, the nouns 
and verbs to which it is prefixed as the 
conjunction ‘‘and” willdo. These mis- 
takes of Gesenius prevented him from 
reading correctly more than a very few 
words. The alphabet of Rédiger helps 
him out. Thus, in the last line of one 
of theSsan’aa inscriptions, Gesenius read 
khems matam * five hundred,” but he 
failed to complete the number ; nor did 
he recognise a similar expression in the 
last line of the Hissan Ghorab inscrip- 
tion. Rédiger’s alphabet enables us to 
complete the former thelethah usaba’t 
ukhams matam, “ three and seventy and 
five hundred,” and to read the latter 
arba’t useth matam, “forty and six 
hundred.” There can be no doubt 
that, as Rédiger pointed out, these are 
dates, referring to some unknown era; 
perhaps that of the Seleucide. 

It is abundantly evident, from what 
we have said, that long before Mr. 
Forster published his pretended de- 
cipherment of the Himyaritic inscrip- 
tions, the true mode of reading them 
had been published in Germany. It 
was no longer a question what values 
the greater part of the characters had. 
They could be transcribed into the 
ordinary Arabic characters with per- 
fect confidence. But the question that 

uzzled the learned there was how to 
interpret them when so transcribed. 
As to many common words, including 
the numerals, and as to the affixes, 
there could be no question. Their re- 
semblance to the Arabic and other 
Semitic languages was evident, as the 
specimens that we have given render 
evident. But along with these easily 
understood words, there were others 
to which there appeared no clue, 
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Their meaning was not to be learned 
from Arabic lexicons; and from the 
small number of inscriptions which 
have been found, and the fragmentary 
state of many of these, there is little 
room for sound conjecture. Ewald, 
and, we believe, some others, have tried 
their hand at the interpretation of these 
inscriptions, as well as Riédiger ; but 
they do not appear to have thrown 
much light on those words, which do 
not, if we may so speak, explain them- 
selves. The best prospect of explain- 
ing these words would seem to be, that 
some resident in Aden, whose time 
must hang heavy on his hands when 
there is no steamer in port, should 
make himself acquainted, as well as he 
can, with the dialects now spoken in 
Hadramaut and on the opposite coast 
of Abyssinia. It is probable that in 
some of these the unknown words may 
be preserved. Searcu should also be 
made for additional inscriptions, and 
all that are found should be accurately 
copied. To a person whose temporary 
residence on the spot gives him a spe- 
cial interest in them, their interpreta- 
tion may seem worth the trouble that 
it would cost. In Europe, where there 
is metal so much more attractive, it is 
highly improbable that any one would 
devote the necessary attention to in- 
scriptions, which, if they possess an 
historical character at all, relate ex- 
clusively to the affairs of a remote and 
almost barbarous country, and which 
are certainly posterior to the Christian 
era. 

We have felt it necessary to say thus 
much on the subject of Mr. Forster's 
former volumes, because what he has 
now published is altogether grounded 
on the truth of his decipherment of the 
Himyaritic inscriptions. If, as we con- 
tend, he has not interpreted, nor read, 
nor even marked off for reading, one 
single word in those inscriptions cor- 
rectly—if his attempt is, from begin- 
ning to end, a delusion, he can have 
no claim to have his new decipherment 
accepted. It must share the condem- 
nation of that of which it is avowedly 
the sequel. We must, however, enter 
into some particulars respecting the 
very elegantly got up volumes which 
have come before us for review. 

In the seven years that have elapsed 
since the publication of his former 
work, Mr. Forster has not been idle. 
He has been working out a magnificent 
project, with complete success, in his 
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own opinion, and, it would seem, in 
that of several of his friends. All that 
has been supposed to be discovered in 
recent times respecting the mode of 
reading, and the meaning of ancient 
inscriptions and papyri—hieroglyphic, 
hieratic, or demotic of Egypt, Assy- 
rian, Median, Persian, Sassanian, 
Pheenician, Sinaitic, or Etruscan— 
ALL is, in Mr. Forster’s opinion, atro- 
GETHER ERRONEOUS. He aa published 
a plate containing a harmony of ancient 
alphabets, in which new values, alto- 
gether different from those hitherto 
received, are assigned to the charac- 
ters of these several modes of writing ; 
the key to these new values being the 
resemblance, or supposed resemblance, 
of the characters to the Himyaritic cha- 
racters, of which the values were fixed 
by the Hissan Ghorab key! The evi- 
dence from bilinguar inscriptions and 
other sources, which has been so satis- 
factory to others, has no weight with 
Mr. Forster. His head is full of the 
** huge block of lead-white stone or 
marble,” on which the inscription “ is 
executed with a depth and beauty, and 
in a style so peculiar, that it can be 
described appropriately only by the 
French term unique.” Who, then, can 
question that it was the inscription 
mentioned in * the official report of 
the Caliph’s Lieutenant,” in connexion 
with King Solomon’s message to the 
king of the monkeys, when he gave 
into their charge the devils in the brass 
pots? And who that believes this can 
question Mr. Forster's decipherment of 
it? or that this decipherment is the 
true and only key to the knowledge of 
all other ancient inscriptions ? 

Take the Etruscan alphabet. A 
series of twenty letters was found in an 
Etruscan tomb, which has been here- 
tofore supposed to be an alphabet, pro- 

rly so called—a list of all the letters 
in their proper order, that order being 
the same as the Hebrew, Pheenician, 
or old Greek. Sixteen of these letters 
have been supposed to correspond to 
sixteen out of the twenty-two Weees 
ones, and the four last to be new let- 
ters, intended to represent sounds 

culiar to the Etruscans. There are 

amily tombs containing proper names 

in Etruscan characters, and the same 
names in Roman characters: there are 
also mirrors, representing mythological 
scenes, with the names of the charac- 
ters attached to them. The above- 
mentioned alphabet enables us to read 
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the names in the tombs and on the 
mirrors in strict conformity with what 
we should expect from what accompa- 
nies them. Thus, a figure with the 
known emblems of Apollo has the name 
A P VL V attached to it. Can any 
sane person doubt that this is the real 
alphabet of the Etruscans? Mr, Fors- 
ter, however, denies it altogether. He 
gives a totally different alphabet as 
Etruscan, in which he has been pleased 
to incorporate with the Etruscan cha- 
racters all those that are met with in 
any old Italian inscription—Pelasgian, 
Umbrian, or Oscan ; and to these he has 
assigned new values, derived from his 
precious key—his passe-par-tout ! Ac- 
cording to him, the above name would 
be read RRN RN; three of the four 
letters having the same value! The 
first letter is the first in the old alpha- 
bet, which we have already mentioned, 
and it clearly resembles the primitive 
form of the Greek A. But what of all 
this? On comparing it with the Hissan 
Ghorab alphabet, it most nearly resem- 
bles a letter which Mr. Forster ima- 
gines to be a Re, but which is, in rea- 
lity, a Dal. The next letter resembles 
the Himyaritic Zam, which, according 
to Mr. Forster, is another Re. He 
seems to have no difliculty in giving 
the same values to a number of cha 
racters, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, leaving several letters without 
any representative at all! 

We must not, however, dwell on this 
‘*Harmony of Primeval Alphabets,” 
as Mr. Forster calls the plate which, 
enclosed in a neat case, has been issued 
as an appendix to his work. It may 
suflice to say of it, and we do no injus- 
tice when we say of it, that one- 
twentieth part of the falsehood and 
absurdity that it contains was never 
before comprehended within the same 
space. 

In this plate the alphabets are given 
without any comment. The explana- 
tion of the several writings and inscrip- 
tions that exist in the different charac- 
ters we have enumerated, is promised 
in the several parts which are, from 
time to time, to be issued of «* The One 
Primeval Language.” All these writings 
are, it seems, in one language; the 
words of which, though they bear no 
resemblance to those of Arabic books, 
can be translated by the help of an 
Arabic dictionary. As a sample of 
what may be expected when this new 
method of interpretation is applied to 
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ancient inscriptions, Mr. Forster has 
now given us what he calls **The Voice 
of Israel from the Rocks of Sinai,” in 
which he gives us a pretended transla- 
tion of the Sinaitic inscriptions, as 
*‘ contemporary records of the miracles 
and wanderings of the Exode!” 

It is generally known that a great 
number of inscriptions exist on the 
rocks which overhang the different 
roads leading from the Gulf of Suez to 
Mount Sinai. Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
who, in the sixth century, travelled 
from Tér, on the Gulf of Suez, to the 
Convent at Sinai, through the Wadi 
Hebran, is the first writer who has 
mentioned them. He was told that 
they were the work of the Israelites 
under Moses, whom he supposed to 
have taken the same course that he 
did; and he believed the statement. 
He does not seem to have been aware 
that like inscriptions were found on 
the other lines of road from the coast 
to the mountain; and, accordingly, 
there is an excuse for his credulity, 
which cannot be offered for one who, 
at the present day, adopts his opinion. 
No one now believes that the Israelites 
travelled by the same route as Cosmas. 
There are two other routes, between 
which modern authorities are divided, 
and which are so distinct, that it is 
quite impossible for both of them to 
have been travelled by the Israelites ; 
yet on both these routes, as well as on 
the far southern route of Cosmas, the 
inscriptions are found. With these 
facts before him, no intelligent person 
could believe in the Israelitish origin of 
these inscriptions. 

But there was another fact equally 
decisive on the question. Among the 
inscriptions were several in the Greek 
character, which accompanied those in 
what was till lately called “the un. 
known character,” and which were to 
allappearance contemporary with them, 
The tormer were records of the names 
of travellers on the different routes ; 
and while some of them were of western 
origin, as Tovass Avendss, the greater 
part were evidently transcriptions of 
Arabian names, such as AAmeBaxxsgos, 
Awpais, XarBos. From this it was na- 
turally and correctly inferred by Nie- 
buhr, the traveller, father of the cele- 
brated historian, that the unknown 
character was that in use among the 
people who bore these names, and that 
the inscriptions in it contained similar 
records of names. The correctness of 
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this opinion was demonstrated by Pro- 
fessor Edward F. F. Beer, of Leipsig, 
who published, in 1840, a correct Z 
phabet of the inscriptions, together 
with a hundred inscriptions copied 
from different sources. The opinions 
which he advanced in this work have 
been controverted by different German 
writers, and corrections and additions 
have been made to his interpretations; 
but in the very able article on these in- 
scriptions, in the third volume of the 
Journal of the German Oriental So- 
ciety, by Dr. Friedrich Tuch, the 
alphabet of Beer is adopted without 
any change. The only difficulty in 
reading the inscriptions is such as 
might be felt in reading an English 
manuscript. It is in some cases hard 
to say which of two similar letters was 
designed by the writer; and several 
letters are differently shaped by dif- 
ferent individuals. 

Beer thought that the inscriptions 
were the work of Christians on pil- 
grimage to Mount Sinai, as the place 
where the law was given. His chief 
argument in favour of this theory was 
the supposed use of the cross. It is, 
however, very doubtful whether what 
he supposed to be a cross was really so; 
and on the other hand, Tuch has 
brought forward very decisive argu- 
ments in favour of the heathenism of 
the writers. They worshipped the stars, 
as appears from the interpretation of 
some of the inscriptions ; and Tuch has 
shown from Arabian authorities, that 
Mount Sinai was a place of pilgrimage 
of the star-worshippers in the pre- 
Mohammedan period. He refers the 
inscriptions to the first two centuries of 
the Christian era, and supposes the 
writers to have lived in the western 

art of the Peninsula of Sinai. The 
inscriptions begin for the most part 
with the word py “ Welcome,” or 
with 4.57 ‘‘ Be remembered,” fol- 
lowed by the names of individuals, 
generally accompanied by those of 
their fathers, and sometimes by titles, 
after which is mostly added “yy or “yy 
Zair, “on pilgrimage.” This word is 
fully treated of by Tuch, and is shown 
to have, in Arabic writings, the sense 
of “* journeying to a sacred place.” 
The names are many of them the very 
names which occur in the Greek in- 
scriptions that accompany the old Ara- 
bian ones. Thus we have Grey, 41; 
Zeitschrift d. D.M.G. IIL., p. 184:— 
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= °* Welcome Al Mobakker, the 
son of ’Omai the poet, on pilgrimage.” 
The names of both father and son are 
very common in these inscriptions, and 
they occur also in the Greek ones ; we 
have already given their forms. The 
addition of the servile to most proper 
names, and to the names in opposition 
to them, is agreeable to Semitic usage ; 
and the decipherment is in every re- 
spect so satisfactory, that till Mr. Fors- 
ter entered the field, it commanded the 
universal assent of the learned. Mr. 
Forster admits this, and here is his 
mode of dealing with the fact. Having 
in his text spoken of ‘ the slightness 
of his premises, and the inconsequence 
of his conclusions,” rendering it unne- 
cessary for him to criticise the labours 
of Beer, he gives the following note— 
p. 169:— 


“Those who adopt the Professor’s 
theory, are of course of a very different 
opinion. I give a specimen, but spare 
the name of the author. ‘The Wédi Mi- 
katteb, or Sinaitic character, Professor 
Beer has proved, belonged to the Naba- 
theans.’ ‘In asubjoined table of alphabets 
I give the Sinaitic or Nabathzan alpha- 
bet, as made out by Professor Beer. I 
add to it various alphabets of the cog- 
nate languages, from a comparison of 
which, as well as from the Professor’s 
readings, one may satisfy himself that 
he has correctly represented the powers 
of the Sinaitic letters. When I first saw 
the inscriptions in Wadi Mikatteb, I was 
satisfied that they could thus be deciphered.’ 
By this school of philosophy we are in 
little danger of being troubled with the 
WorANs wsigus rrAsuraioy imvyivynus.” 


Mr. Forster may sneer at the above 
passage, but we have no hesitation in 
adopting it, and so, we are sure, would 
philologists generally. Take aparallel 
case: a person finds an old manuscript, 
which he is unable to read correctly ; 
but recognising some of the characters 
as English, and observing the general 
appearance of the writing to resemble 
other English writings, he is satisfied 
that it may be deci yhered by compar- 
ing it with such. When an alphabet of 
the writing has been thus formed, a 
comparison of it with the alphabet of 
other old English writings makes it 
quite evident that it is a correct one; 
and if some very fanciful person affirms 
that this is all a delusion, and that the 
writing is really Russian or Arabic, he 
is not considered worthy of a serious 
reply. There are some persons who 
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are not to be reasoned with, owing to 
there being no principles which they 
hold in common with their neighbours. 
Ifa man had once persuaded himself 
that the moon is made of green cheese, 
it would be a difficult matter to con- 
vince him of the contrary. He would 
at once deny every proposition which 
he suspected would prove inconsistent 
with it. 

Mr. Forster’s own case we regard as 
perfectly hopeless. We have no ex- 
pectation whatever of undeceiving him 
on the subject of these inscriptions. 
We trust, however, that we shall do 
that good turn to some of his readers, 
and as the best way of beginning, we 
shall give the translations of the same 
inscription put forward by Dr. Tuch 
and Mr. Forster. We take Gray, 154, 
which is repeated in'Gray, 86, being the 
latter of the two inscriptions which are 
there in juxtaposition. According to 
Dr. Tuch, these inscriptions contain 
the single sentence—‘‘ May Al-Mo- 
bakker, the son of Beeshein, be wel- 
come, or at peace!” The former 
of these names occurred in the in- 
scription before quoted, and also in 
Greek; the latter is a common Ara- 
bic name. Out of this single sentence 
Mr. Forster has manufactured the fol- 
lowing :—‘‘ The people essayeth the 
waters; Pharaoh retrograding reins 
back his war-horse.” In one of the 
two copies of the inscription, some one 
has amused himself by adding a body 
and four legs to the koph, in the name 
of Al-Mobakker, so as to convert it into 
the figure of an animal, of which the 
original letter, as it appears in the other 
copy, constitutes the head and neck. 
Mr. Forster thinks that this was in- 
tended for the horse of Pharaoh. Dr. 
Tuch more rationally supposes it to 
have been done in jocose allusion to 
the name in which it occurs, which sig- 
nifies in Arabic ‘the Neatherd.” 
Surely, however, it is ay to 
explain the tricks with which idle boys 
may amuse themselves. 

We will not trouble our readers with 
any further specimens of Mr. Forster’s 

retended decipherments. They are 
just such as might be expected to pro- 
ceed from a fertile imagination, uncon- 
trolled by either judgment or learning. 
It will be proper, ‘however, that we 
should say a few words as to certain 
alleged confirmations of his readings, 
which Mr. Forster puts prominently 
forward. One of these is his pretended 


reading of the name of an animal re- 
presented by the side of one of the in- 
scriptions. In Mr. Gray's copy, are- 
mark occurs, “a quadruped —— 
the last line but one.” Mr. Forster 
reads the last line but two Ramah, 
which, he says, is the Arabic for ‘‘ an 
ass ;” and he says also, that the animal 
is found in copies of the inscription to 
be an ass. This would be curious if it 
were true; but it is a tissue of false. 
hoods. Ramah, Mr. Forster's reading 
of Walu, the name of the pilgrim’s fa- 
ther, conveys no such meaning as “an 
ass.” Asanoun, it signifies ‘* a spear;” 
as a verb, it signifies ‘‘ to pierce with a 
spear,” as distinguished from “ striking 
with a javelin,” corresponding exactly 
to ciréw, as distinguished from fdéaarw ; 
but the Arabic lexicographers remark 
that it signifies “‘to kick,” when its 
subject is a horse, an ass, or a mule, 
Surely this is no authority for trans- 
lating it “to kick as an ass,” when its 
subject is, according to Mr. Forster, 
“the people.” Again, not relying on 
our own judgment alone, we have 
shown Lord Prudhoe’s and Mr. Brock- 
man’s sketches of “ the quadruped” to 
several persons, and all agree that it 
is not an ass, but a horse! The copy 
taken by Mr. Montague might be 
either, but that is obviously incorrect 
as to the letters, and little reliance can 
therefore be placed in it as to the draw- 
ing. On the other hand, Mr. Forster 
himself claims for Mr. Brockman’s 
copy the credit of minute accuracy. 
Another pretended confirmation of 
Mr. Forster’s decipherment is his al- 
leged ‘‘identification of the Sinaitic 
alphabet with the Enchorial alphabet 
of the Rosetta stone, and with the cha- 
racters also found in the quarries of 
Masera, of a date prior to the age of 
Moses. ‘The case (he adds) is matter 
of fact; and the harmony of the two 
alphabets, executed, not by transcript, 
but (to secure perfect accuracy) by 
tracing, is placed before the reader in 
plate 1.” What Mr. Forster here calls 
matter of fact, we must take leave to 
deny in the most positive manner. It 
is false in all its parts. First—it is not 
true that the Enchorial character of 
the Egyptians is the same as that of 
the Sinaitic inscriptions. Mr. Forster 
has given seventy-five characters (some 
of which, by the way, are only parts 
of characters, and others are composed 
of two characters run together by the 
sculptor), which, however, are not 
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above a quarter of those that are in 
use. Most of them, too, are of rare 
occurrence, while the most common 
characters in the Enchorial inscriptions 
are omitted by him, and have not the 
slightest resemblance to anything in 
the Sinaitic inscriptions. Mr. Forster 
= great praise to Akerblad, who 

iscovered the alphabetic values of 
several of the characters, and who 
rashly inferred that all were alphabetic. 
Curiously enough, however, he ignores 
all the alphabetic values discovered by 
Akerblad! Of the seven characters 
occurring in the name of Alexander, 
he only gives two, and those with to- 
tally different values from what they 
must bear in that name. It may gra- 
tify Mr. Forster to know that a French 
writer, a M. de Saulcy, has of late 
adopted Akerblad’s notion of the cha- 
racters being all alphabetic ; thus, as 
Dr. Brugsch, of Berlin, most justly 
expresses it, ‘putting himself fifty 
years back.” The use of ideographs 
in this mode of writing, not only to 
express words, but as determinatives 
after words phonetically expressed, is 
established on the surest grounds. No 
one can explain the Enchorial texts in 
detail who does not recognise it ; and 
M. de Saulcy has accordingly not at- 
tempted to do this; he has contented 
himself with theorising on the subject. 

But secondly—if it were true that 
the Sinaitic inscriptions were in the 
same character as the Enchorial of 
Egypt, it would be fatal to Mr. Forster's 
notion of the Israelitish origin of the 
former. Mr. Forster is, we believe, 
the first person who has assigned any 
great antiquity to the Enchorial cha- 
racter. Dr. Brugsch, who has paid 
more attention to it than any one else, 
and who has had most excellent means 
of forming a correct judgment, gives 
500 s.c. and 300 a. pv. as the limits of 
its use. Mr. Forster’s statement, that 
the Enchorial inscriptions in the quar- 
ries of Masera are ‘‘ of a date prior to 
the age of Moses,” is an absurd fiction. 
He cites no authority for it, and for 
the best reason. Whatever difference 
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there may be as to the dates when the 
more ancient kingsreigned, all Egyptian 
chronologists are agreed that the king 
whose name occurs in these inscriptions, 
Hakhori, belonged to the twenty-ninth 
dynasty, and did not begin to reign 
till about 390 B.c. 

We have already exceeded our limits, 
and must hasten to a conclusion. The 
extract which Mr. Forster gives from 
an author whom he will not name, is 
from Dr. J. Wilson’s “ Lands of the 
Bible ;” a work to which we would 
refer those of our readers who may be 
desirous of further information respect- 
ing either the Himyaritic or the Sinai- 
tic inscriptions. Whatever faults the 
work may have, its author possesses 
real learning, and has applied it to 
those inscriptions in a way that is highly 
creditable to him. Dr. Wilson gives 
the real alphabets of the inscriptions 
and of those writings which resemble 
them ; and a comparison of these with 
the pretended alphabets, published by 
Mr. k 
the utter incompetency ofthe latter gen- 
tleman to deal with such a subject. He 
has not, as yet, made a single right step; 
his two attempts contain unmingled 
error. It is really discreditable to our 
universities, that persons educated in 
them could be the dupes of such absurd 
fictions as Mr. Forster has put forth ; 
and when we see that they actually 
are so, we must not be too severe on 
the uneducated believers in Joe Smith, 
or in Thom of Canterbury. Gullibility, 
on certain subjects, seems to charac- 
terise the Anglo-Saxon race. 

The notice we have taken of this 
work has been painful to us, but we 
have felt it to be aduty. Ata time 
when the deciphering of ancient in- 
scriptions is actually bringing to light 
cotemporary records of events men- 
tioned in Scripture, there can be no- 
thing more mischievous than to unset- 
tle the public mind by such pretended 
decipherings as Mr. Forster deals in. 
He 1s confounding truth and falsehood 
in a case where it is of the highest im. 
portance to keep them separate. 


‘orster, ought to satisfy any one of 
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THE LATE ELIOT WARBURTON. 


Wrrs sorrow of heart we take up our pen to record the death of Exror War- 
BURTON. Every one who reads these pages is aware, we doubt not, of the dis. 
astrous circumstances under which this event occurred. We have no wish to 
open afresh wounds so recently closed, and inflict upon the public a recapitula~ 
tion of the horrors connected with it. Indeed, we have nothing to tell. Affec- 
tion, grief, and curiosity have alike failed to elicit a single particular bearing 
upon the fate of our unhappy countryman, beyond the simple fact of his having 
been seen on board the Amazon at the last moment. In all human probability, 
nothing further will ever be discovered. He is gone; but it is our consolation 
that we can turn our eyes from an unknown death to a conspicuous life. These 
few lines—all we have at our disposal—are devoted to his memory ; for we owe it 
as well to our readers as to ourselves to offer a slight tribute to the worth of one 
who, as an Irishman, was a credit to the literature of his country, and, as a con- 
tributor to this Magazine, commenced that career of authorship which he so suc- 
cessfully prosecuted to the close of his life. 

It was during an extended tour in the Mediterranean about ten years ago, 
that Mr. Warburton sent some sheets of manuscript notes to Mr. Lever, at that 
time Editor of the Dusty Untverstry Macazine. These at once caught that 
gentleman’s attention, and he gladly gave them publicity, under the title of 
«* Episodes of Eastern Travel,” in successive numbers of the Magazine,* 
where they were universally admired for the grace and liveliness of their style. 
Mr. Lever, however, soon saw that though for the purposes of his periodical 
these papers were extremely valuable, the author was not consulting his own 
best interests by continuing to give his travels to the world in that form; 
and, with generous disinterestedness, advised him to collect what he had already 
=< add the remainder of his notes, and make a book of the whole. Mr. 

arburton followed his advice, entered into terms with Mr. Colburn, and 
published his travels under the title of “*‘ The Crescent and the Cross.” 

Of this book it is needless for us to speak. In spite of the formidable rivalry 
of an Esdthen, which appeared about the same time, it sprung at once into public 
favour, and is one of the very few books of modern travels of which the sale has 
continued uninterrupted through successive editions to the present time. Were 
we to pronounce upon the secret of its success, we should lay it to its perfect 
right-mindedness. changeful truth, a versatile propriety of feeling initiates 
the author, as it were, into the heart of each successive subject ; and we find 
him as profoundly impressed with the genius of the Holy Land, as he is — 
in the proper place, in the slumberous influences of the dreamy Nile, upon whose 
bosom he rocks his readers into a trance, to be awakened only by the gladsome 
originality of those melodies which come mirthfully on their ears from either 
bank. And, we may observe in passing, it is precisely the want of this, which pre- 
vents the indisputable power and grace of ‘‘ Edthen” from having their full effect 
with the public. Passages of beauty, almost of sublimity, stand isolated from 
our sympathies by the interposed cynicism of a few caustic remarks; and scenes 
of the world’s most ancient reverence and worship become needlessly disenchanted 
under the spell of some sceptical sneer. 

But we must not turn aside to criticise. Since the publication of the “ Cres} 
cent and the Cross,” Mr. Warburton has written, or edited, a number of works, 
some historical, others of fiction, of which his last romance, “ Darien,” only 
appeared as he was on the eve of departing on the fatal voyage. It has been 
remarked as a singular circumstance, that in this tale he has prefigured his own 
fate. A burning ship is described in terms which would have served as a picture 
of the frightful reality he was himself doomed to witness. The coincidence, 
casual as it is, has imparted a melancholy interest to that story, which will 





* See Dustin University Macazinr, Vols, XXII, XXIII. 
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long be wept over as the parting and presaging legacy of a gifted spirit, prema- 
turely snatched away. 

These lighter effusions most probably grew out of the craving of the pub- 
lishers for the prestige of his name, already found to be valuable even on title. 
pages; and the ready market they commanded could not but prove an incite- 
ment to continue and multiply them. This might be considered in an ulterior 
sense unfortunate ; for we are inclined to think that the true bent of Mr. 
Warburton’s mind, if not of his talents, was towards graver and less imagi- 
native studies ; and we know that this propensity was growing upon him with 
maturer years and soberer reflection. 

It is not exclusively from the bearing of his researches and the general drift 
of his correspondence that we infer this ; though both set latterly in that direc- 
tion. He had for some time been actually at work with definite objects in 
view. One subject which he took up warmly was a British History of Ireland. 
That is, a history intended to deal impartial justice between the Irish people 
on the one side, and the British empire on the other; reviewing the politics of 
successive periods, neither from the Irish nor the English side of the question, 
but with reference to the general interests of the whole. The task would have 

roved an arduous one, under any circumstances—perhaps an invidious one: 

ut, what was worse, even when accomplished, the book might have turned 
out a dull affair. So, with a view to lightening the reading, he had proposed to 
embody with it memoirs of the Viceroys, thus keeping the British connexion 
prominent, while enlivening the pages with biographical touches. 

Acting on these ideas, he had actually begun a ‘‘ History of the Viceroys ” 
in conjunction with a literary friend, and was only deterred from prosecuting it 
by the apathy, or rather discouragement, of the London publishers, who felt no 
inclination to venture upon an Irish historical speculation. Unfortunately, 
neither he nor his friend could afford to pursue the task gratuitously, and it was 
accordingly abandoned. 

Still later, he employed himself in collecting materials for a History of the 
Poor—a vast theme; perhaps too vast for a single intellect to grasp. To him, 
however, it was a labour of love ; and he had succeeded in getting together a 
considerable mass of curious and valuable material pour servir. His last visit 
to his native country had researches of this nature for one of its objects; and 
we are sure many persons connected with the charitable institutions of Dublin 
will recollect the persevering zeal with which he visited the haunts of poverty, 
as well as the asylums for its relief, noting down everything which might prove 
afterwards serviceable on that suggestive topic. 

With an upwelling of philanthropy so pure and perennial as this, the prelimi- 
nary investigations could have been only a delight to him. Other men might be 
forced to them as a revolting duty: he chose the inquiry, with very dubious hopes 
of bettering himself by prosecuting it, because his heart was full of compassion, 
and he thought he might do good. We repeat, what we can state from personal 
knowledge, that the bent of Mr. Warburton’s mind was latterly towards works 
of general utility ; and it is with satisfaction we learn, what we had not been 
aware of until the public papers announced it, that his projected visit to the 
New World was a mission, in which the interests of humanity were to have in 
him an advocate and champion. 

Into his private life we feel that, under present circumstances, it would be in- 
delicate, as well as out of place, to enter. Surrounded as he was with all the 
blessings which the domestic relations can bestow, beloved by his intimates, ca- 
ressed by the gifted and the good, Eliot Warburton lived the centre of a 
radiating circle of happiness. His personal qualities were of no common 
order. His society was eagerly sought after. fith a fastidious lassitude of 
air, and an apparent disinclination to exertion, he possessed remarkable force 
of thought and fluency of diction; and it was no uncommon thing to see 
him, when he had begun to relate passages from his experiences in foreign 
countries, or adventures in his own, the centre of a gradually increasing 
audience, amidst which he sat, improvisating a sort of romantic recitation, 
until he was completely carried away on the current of his own eloquence, and 
lost every sense of where he was or what he was doing, in the enthusiasm he 
had fanned up and saw reflected around him. This power was a peculiar gift; 
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and he loved to exercise it. In this form many of his happiest effusions have 
been given utterance to; and everybody who has heard him at such inspired 
moments has felt regret that the brilliant bursts which so delighted him, 
should have been stamped upon no more retentive tablets than the ears of 
ordinary listeners. 

Of this amiable, refined, and gifted individual, we are afraid to as 
warmly as our heart would dictate. Before us lie the few hasty lines—but not 
too hurried to be the channel of a parting kindness—scrawled to us on the first 
day of this year—the last day the writer was ever to passin England. They 
are, perhaps, amongst the latest words he ever wrote. ‘I am off,” they run, 
“for the West Indies to-morrow. But I have accomplished your affair.” Oh, 
vanity of human purpose! Man proposes—God disposes. We were next to 
hear of him, standing on the deck of the burning vessel in the Atlantic, alone 
with the Captain, after every other soul had disappeared, surveying—vwe feel 
convinced, with the courage of alion—the awful two-fold death close before him, 
and which he had in all probability deliberately preferred to an early relin- 


quishment of his companions to their fate. 


It is a fine picture—one that shall 


ever hang framed with his image in our memory ; helping us to believe that 


“ Lycidas our sorrow is not dead, 
Sunk though he be beneath the wat’ry floor,” — 


But that he hath mounted to a higher sphere, —— 


“ Through the dear might of Him that walked the waves.” 


TRELAND UNDER LORD CLARENDON. 


A ctoomy and a disheartening task he 
undertakes, who sets himself down to 
write the history of Ireland during the 
four years and seven months that have 
elapsed since our present Viceroy as- 
sumed the government of the country. 
Short as has been the period, it has 
effected fearful changes in Irish society. 
The successive incidents of national 
ruin have been crowded with terrible 
rapidity into these fifty-five months. 
The process of extermination of the 


Irish people has gone on—is still going * 


on—with accelerating rapidity. Num- 
bers of our gentry have been, within 
that interval, reduced from comparative 
opulence to beggary. Hundreds of 
thousands of Irishmen, of the cottier 
classes, have been driven from our 
shores. A wholesale emigration, with 
scarcely exaggerated phrase called ‘the 
Exodus” of our people, has begun to 
remove great masses of the population 
from our soil. The census of our num- 
bers exhibits the appalling diminution 
of about two millions. Those who are 
left do not appear the better for the 
departure of the numbers who were 
said to have overcrowded the country. 


On the contrary, the condition of all 
classes appears to be rapidly deteriorat- 
ing. ‘The only hope, indeed, that 
seems left to the majority of the inha- 
bitants of the island, is that of joining 
the hosts of ‘‘ the Exodus,” and quit- 
ting their native country as expeditious. 
ly as they can. 

Melancholy as is the social picture of 
this period, the political aspect of the 
nation presents but little to relieve its 
gloom. The terrors of a silly insurrec- 
tion disturbing the tranquillity that 
the insurrection itself hardly endan- 
gered fora week. A mock rebellion 
put down without bloodshed, but never. 
theless, at an incalculable loss of na. 
tional character, and with enormous 
injury to the spirit and freedom of the 
country. The spirit of the constitution 
violated, even where its forms were not 
set aside, to banish from their homes 
as traitors, men infinitely more honest, 
ay, and even move loyal, than many 
retained in the favour of the Govern- 
ment. Intrigue at the Castle keeping 
pace with discontent in the country. 
All parties, in turn, flattered and ca- 
joled, and all parties, in turn, be- 
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trayed. And, now, at the close of this 
dismal period, the fires of religious 
animosity rekindled. If they are not 
burning fiercely, it is only because the 
misery of the country has taken even 
from agitation its sustenance. The 
flame that is lighted in the desert is 
expiring, because there is nothing 
upon which the devouring element can 
be fed. 

Disheartening, however, as is the 
task, the time is come when the history 
of Lord Clarendon’s viceroyalty should 
be written, We cannot pretend, per- 
haps, to bring to its performance the 
perfect impartiality to which contem- 
porary chronicles can rarely, if ever, 
attain. Yet we would not knowingly 
do his Excellency an injustice. It 
were, no doubt, unfair to visit upon 
his administration the responsibility of 
all the calamities that, under it, have 
befallen the ill-fated country over which 
he has ruled. It is, nevertheless, the 
condition of all government to be 
judged, in some degree, by its results. 
Fatere times will determine with a 
more unprejudiced judgment than can 
now be formed, how much of the 
miseries of Ireland have originated in 
causes over which her rulers had no 
control ; how far they have been aggra- 
vated, or even produced, by the policy 
of which Lord Clarendon’s government 
is the exponent. They will deter- 
mine, where our rulers could not pre- 
vent, how much or how little they 
have done to mitigate or amend the 
disasters under which we suffer. Pos- 
terity, too, will judge how far Lord 
Clarendon personally deserves well of 
Ireland, when another generation will 
estimate his administration apart from 
the passions or the prejudices of the 

resent. Unquestionably it has been 

is lot to govern Ireland in times of 
peculiar trial and difficulty ; times in 
which every allowance must be made 
for the failure of the best intentions, 
and the breaking down of the best 
constructed plans. Few governors have 
experienced such vicissitudes in public 
opinion. At one time he was the object 
eset adulation from the edu- 
cated classes of Ireland. The transition 
to unqualified condemnation by the 
same classes was qlmost as rapid as 
had been the acquisition of their con- 
fidence. It were rash to assume that 
the loss of their favour was altogether 
Lord Clarendon’s own fault. As we 
review the events of his administration 
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every reader must form his opinion on 
this point for himself. 

On the 16th of May, 1847, the Earl 
of Besborough died in the viceroyalty. 
No long interval elapsed before the 
Earl of Clarendon was nominated as 
his successor ; and on the 26th of the 
same month his Excellency arrived at 
the Castle, and assumed the govern- 
ment of Ireland. 

Unquestionably, as we have said, 
great difficulties attended the task to 
which the new Viceroy was inaugurat- 
ed. Two successive failures of the 

otato crop had entailed upon Ireland 
osses the extent of which it was im- 
possible to estimate. The Free-trade 
measures of Sir Robert Peel, avowedl 
brought forward to mitigate the calami- 
ties of the Irish famine, Tad aggravated 
incaleulably the evils which it was the 
object, or at least the pretext, of their 
introduction to avert. The reckless 
squandering of the public money upon 
what were called, in mockery, public 
works, had demoralised the labouring 
population, and imposed heavy and 
ermanent burdens upon the land. 
Ihe enactment which virtually gave 
the paupers a right to outdoor relief 
had made the poor law an impost of 
confiscation. All these elements of 
social ruin Lord Clarendon found at 
work in Ireland when he arrived here, 
though their full mischief has been 
developed during the period of his 
rule. As a member of the Cabinet 
that had brought forward some of 
these measures, he is bound, no 
doubt, to take a share of the respon- 
sibility that belonged to their enact- 
ment. Of the policy that gave these 
countries a free importation of foreign 
corn Lord Clarendon had been, as a 
Peer of Parliament, one of the most 
distinguished, and certainly one of the 
most able supporters. Indeed it might 
be said that he came to Ireland to 
carry out, in its government, the prin- 
ciples of that set of doctrines which 
have acquired, by a strange perver- 
sion, the name of ‘political eco- 
nomy.” So far he could scarcely 
complain of difficulties which that very 
policy had previously prepared for him. 
Still, after every deduction of this 
nature, a very moderate degree of can- 
dour must admit, that in the physical 
circumstances of the country there was 
quite enough to tax the energies and 
perplex the counsels of any statesman 
who undertook toad minister its affairs, 
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If, however, these circumstances pre- 
sented difficulties to be surmounted, for 
that very reason they gave opportuni- 
ties for the display of the higher qua- 
lities of statesmanship. It is the com- 
pensating principles of great national 
calamities, that they supply magnificent 
opportunities for national improve- 
ment. And even in the misery that 
had fallen upon the country there were 
a thousand facilities for the adoption 
of measures of permanent good, which 
more prosperous days would not have 
tolerated, or, perhaps, suggested. It 
is only in times of partial demolition 
that the ground is cleared for the 
statesman to reconstruct. To say that 
the circumstances of Ireland threw 
difficulties in the way of its government 
is but to say that the task demanded 
the energies of a great statesman. 
With the prestige of being such a states- 
man Lord Clarendon came here, and, 
as such, Ireland, earnestly looking for 
some one to show us any good, accept- 
ed him upon trust. 

Whatever difficulties awaited him in 
the physical condition of the country, 
never did Viceroy enter upon arduous 
duties with more personal and political 
advantages. It is one of the political 
phenomena of the last few years, for 
which it is not easy altogether to ac- 
count, that the passing of the Act 
which repealed the Corn Laws pro- 
duced a lull in political contests. With 
the expulsion of the Peel Ministry, 
which followed upon that measure, the 
bitterness of political partisanship ap- 

ared to have died. The Whigs 
in 1846 might almost be said to have 
accepted office, if not with the as- 
sent, certainly with the acquiescence 
of all parties in the State. The dis. 
—— ministers saw clearly that they 

ad, at least for the present, forfeited 
power, and gave to their Free-trade 
successors the support that would keep 
out their Protectionist rivals. The 
Protectionists, on the other hand, felt 
that it was their own votes that had 

roduced the crisis which called Lord 

ohn Russell to the councils of their 
Sovereign. They knew, too, that his 
continuance in office was the barrier 
against the return of Sir Robert 
Peel. Both principle and passion com- 
bined to prevent their offering a vio- 
lent opposition to the minister whom 
they had themselves put in the room of 
their discarded chief. Neither in Par- 
liament nor in the country did there 
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exist an Opposition party, understand- 
ing by this a party anxious to displace 
the ministry. This state of things de- 
prived every political contest of much 
of its excitement and its zeal. Under 
such influences it was that the Parlia- 
ment of 1847 was elected, and for this 
very reason that election did not fairly 
test the opinions of the nation upon 
any political question. Such a state of 
feeling was eminently favourable to the 
men in power. In Ireland it was pe- 
culiarly so. Lord Besborough was the 
first Viceroy for years who took his 
place in the Castle the object of no 
hostility. Every Whig Lord Lieute- 
nant before him had been, from his ap- 
pointment, the object of dislike and 
distrust to the great mass of the Irish 
aristocracy and gentry. It was almost 
a matter of fidelity to their political 
ps to keep aloof from him. 

he representative of a ministry whom 
all parties tacitly agreed at least to to- 
lerate, was, by his very position, ex- 
empted from this feeling. No party 
principle called on men to dislike Lord 
Besborough, because no party tactics 
aimed at his removal. 

Lord Besborough himself was emi- 
nently calculated to improve the van- 
tage-ground of such a position. What- 
ever might have been the faults of his 
political career, he possessed a manly 
and straightforward honesty that went 
far even in the eyes of his opponents 
to redeem them all. No duplicity, dis- 
graced, no underhand influence warp- 
ed his administration. A fitting re- 
presentative in his own person of the 
frankness, the hospitality, and the 
honour of our ancient gentry, he was 
the Irish gentleman in the Castle. For 
the distresses of the country he felt as 
an Irishman. The difficulties of the 
landed gentry he endeavoured to assist 
with the sympathy and the knowledge 
of one who was an Irish proprietor 
himself. No man had been a stronger 
partisan—but no man ever more com- 
pony merged the partisan in the 

Yiceroy. He had made even a Whig 
Viceroyalty popular with all classes, 
when his death, in his government, 
called forth the sincere regrets of the 
whole nation. He may be said, in a 
sense, to have transmitted his popula- 
rity to his successor. He had at least 
destroyed the prejudices which would 
have separated him from the Conser- 
vative gentry of the country. 

Theexample and the memory of such 
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a man did much to smooth the path of 
the Viceroy who was to follow. Lord 
Clarendon, however, brought to his 
government personal qualifications that 
might have dispensed with the intro- 
duction. Never did a Viceroy enter 
on his office with higher encomiums 
from that portion of the press, both in 
England and Ireland, which repre- 
sented Conservative opinions. It is not 
a little curious now to contrast some of 
these predictions with the comments 
which his actual policy has evoked from 
the same parties. The noble Earl had 
acquired, that which we hold the cheap- 
est of all reputations, a character for 
diplomatic ability. It is, however, one 
of the most popular cheats upon pub- 
lic credulity to pass a diplomatist for a 
statesman; and Lord Clarendon had, 
moreover, the good fortune to sustain 
his Spanish reputation by one or two 
speeches of, at least, respectable abi- 
lity in the House of Lords. Ancestral 
recollections did much to recommend 
him to a people easily imposed upon by 
historic names. His prepossessing ap- 
pearance, his affable and winning man- 
ners, were well calculated to conciliate 
the regards of those with whom he was 
brought in contact. His talents, showy 
rather than solid, were after all the best 
adapted for the purpose of those small 
displays in which a Viceroy wins popu- 
larity or acquires reputation with the 
crowd. Without a particle of his blunt 
and sterling honesty, with not one-half 
of his sound judgment and steady good 
sense, Lord Clarendon was yet more 
calculated than his predecessor to shine 
in those performances which conven- 
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tional usage terms brilliant. All exte- 
rior advantages of family,of reputation, 
of person, of manner, and even of ta- 
lents, qualified him to be eminently po- 
pular in the Castle of Dublin. 

It was well, perhaps, for the enthu- 
siasm of his reception, that the identity 
of Lord Clarendon with “Mr. Villiers” 
was forgotten, or rather that the part 
which Mr. Villiers bore in the politics 
of the country, as it has since been re- 
vealed in Lord Cloncurry’s singular 
disclosures, was not known. As Mr. 
Villiers, Lord Clarendon, had lived 
many years, when holding an official 
appointment, in the city of Dublin. We 
cannot say, however, that he profited 
much in the way of knowledge by his 
residence in the country. Lord Clon- 
curry, in his “Personal Recollections” 
(a work which every one who wishes 
to understand “Ireland misgoverned” 
ought to read), informs us that, during 
the viceroyalty of Lord Anglesey, there 
existed a back-stairs camarilla, who 
were the secret advisers of that brave 
and well-meaning, but excessively 
weak-minded nobleman.* Noscitura sv- 
ciis. It is not, we confess, calculated 
to give us a very exalted idea of the 
wisdom or statesmanship of ‘ Mr. 
George Villiers, now Eau of Claren- 
don,” when we find that he was one of 
the “ extra-oflicial council” that“ad- 
vised the Marquess of Anglesey, the 
other members being the late Mr. 
Blake! Mr. William Henry Curran !! 
and Lord Cloncurry himself!!! The 
collective wisdom of this little cabinet 
being, we presume, occasionally aided 
by the knowledge and experience of 








* “Personal Recollections of Lord Cloncurry.” Second Edition, page 278. Dublin: 1851. 
See the review of the first edition of this singular publication in the number of this Magazine 
for November, 1849. Great as has been the attention attracted by the ‘ Recollections of 
Lord Cloncurry,” it has not been as great as we believe these remarkable revelations merit. 
We must refer the curious reader to the book itself for a fuller account of Lord Clarendon’s 
apprenticeship to Castle intrigue, when he formed one of the “ extra official council.” It was 
impossible, we need hardly say, to conceive a worse school for the education of a Viceroy. 

As we have adverted to Lord Cloncurry’s “ Recollections” let us say that there are disclo- 
sures made in this volume, relative to the Secretaryship of Mr. Stanley, now the Earl of 
Derby, which possess at this moment a peculiar interest and value. They certainly place his 
conduct upon two great questions, in a light different from that in which many were disposed 
© view it—we mean the questions of National Education and the Irish Church. But for 
Lord Cloncurry’s “ Recollections” we would never have known his struggles to meet the views 
of the friends of Scriptural Education in the construction of the new system. Nor would we 
ever have been informed that his influence prevented the adoption, by the Government of 
Lord Anglesey, of a plan of Church reform approved of by high auspices, which would have 
settled the Church question in a manner satisfactory to Lord Cloncurry, by “ settling” the Irish 
Church itself! It is but justice to say, that Lord Cloncurry has at least partially revealed 
to us the extent to which Irish Protestantism was indebted to the advocacy of the Chief Se- 
cretary in the private councils of the Irish Government in 1832. 
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Mr. Pierce Mahony, admittedly Mr. 
George Villiers’s 


** Guide, philosopher and friend.” 


The noble Earl's early initiation into 
the mysteries of Castle statesmanship 
was, however, when he arrived here, 
unknown or forgotten. He was recog- 
nised not as the colleague of Lord 
Cloncurry and Mr. Mahony, but as 
the successful diplomatist, and the de- 
scendant of the Villiers’ and the Hydes. 

We cannot help observing, in pass- 
ing, that if we wanted a justification of 
the contempt in which we hold what 
are called diplomatic reputations, we 
could not select a more striking in- 
stance than that of Lord Clarendon 
himself, Whatever of honest training 
men may fairly be supposed to receive in 
diplomatic employment, we might per- 
haps expect that it would be chiefly 
manifested in appreciation of character, 
and in caution and reserve, especially in 
the use of that dangerous instrument, 
epistolary correspondence. No man has 
ever shown such complete and childish 
folly in the selection of his associates or 
his confidants, as Lord Clarendon has 
since his arrival here. We do not mean 
merely that in no one instance has he 
attached to himself a single individual 
of real ability—the subject is perhaps 
an invidious one—but the observation 
ought not to be withheld; we refer 
to the palpable, and ae too no- 
torious instances in which he has been 
brought into disgrace and annoyance, 
by committing himself to persons whom 
the commonest tact, the most ordinary 
discrimination, would have taught him 
to avoid. And as for his letters! 
History, we venture to say, supplies 
no instance of any man brought, within 
the same space of time, into so many 
scrapes by indiscreet letter-writing. 
We do not refer to those documents ge- 
nerally believed to exist, in which his 
Excellency is said unequivocally to 
have committed himself to the leaders 
of the Orangemen of Ulster, all con- 
nexion with whom he afterwards found 
it convenient rather ungraciously to 
disavow. It requires no allusion to 
those of problematical, or even disputed 
authorship, to establish that Lord Cla- 
rendon is not the model of “the dis- 
creet letter-writer.” When we recount 
those strange productions, singular in 
the fatuity of their original conception, 
more singular still in the fatality that 
gave them to the public—when we re- 
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count those that are unquestionably es- 
tablished to have emanated from his pro- 
lific pen, and all of which have been, by 
some unfortunate accident, published, 
though intended only for confidential 
eyes—the never-to-be-forgotten letter 
to the Duke of Bedford, enclosing Mr. 
Fitzimon’s hint as to Lady Jocelyn— 
the celebrated epistle to the Archbishop 
of the Ionian Islands, in which he laid 
the statutes of the Queen’s Colleges at 
the feet of the Pope—and last, not 
least, the letter to Lord Shrewsbury, 
for which an action for libel is now 
pending against the Viceroy in our 
courts—when we recount those in- 
stances of his discreet correspondence, 
we think we suggest scrapes enough 
to supply the whole life of any ordi- 
nary man; scrapes which it required 
singular dexterity, even in a diplo- 
matist, to manage to manufacture for 
himself within the short space of two 
years. 

This is, however, anticipating re- 
marks that properly belong to the 
history of his administration. Whatever 
might be the real value of Lord Cla- 
rendon’s diplomatic reputation, his  an- 
tecedents” were such as, in the peculiar 
position of political parties, to obtain 
for him, when he entered on his viceroy- 
alty, an almost unprecedented amount 
of confidence and trust. 

The state of parties and of poli- 
tical feeling in the country, offered 
great facilities to a statesman really 
anxious for the good of Ireland. The 
bitterness of political animosity, we 
have said, from various causes, had 
subsided. Religious feuds were dying 
away. jThis was not all. The year 
1847 was singularly marked by a spirit 
of nationality and union among Irish- 
men, which, wisely directed, might 
have been the means of effectin 
great good. It is melancholy to look 
back at lost opportunities, and recall 
perished hopes. The danger of the 
country had driven men of opposite 
politics to take counsel together for 
the common safety. The great meet- 
ing of the landed gentry of Ireland, 
which took place in January, at the 
Rotundo, presented an amalgamation 
of parties hitherto unknown in this 
distracted country. Other, although 
less influential efforts, struggled to 
maintain the feeling then created. We 
think we can appeal to the recollection 
of every observer of passing events, to 
confirm the statement, that just at the 
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time of Lord Clarendon’s assumin 
the government, there was, among al 
classes of Irishmen, the strongest dis- 
osition to forget the differences that 
fees torn our country, and to substi- 
tute for party cries and party watch- 
words, the spirit of a zealous and en- 
lightened nationality. 

But let it not be forgotten that this 
very spirit of united nationality was, 
least of all, disposed to tolerate that 
contemptuous disregard of Irish inte- 
rests, which has pre-eminently distin- 
guished the cabinet of Lord John Rus- 
sell. It has so distinguished it, not so 
much from any anti-Irish tendencies on 
the part of the individual members of 
that cabinet, as because they have 
felt, or fancied it their interest to sur- 
render the government of the British 
empire to the guidance, so far as its 
economic arrangements are concerh- 
ed, of the maxims of that little knot of 
conspirators against all home interests 
who choose to callthemselves ‘the Man- 
chester school.” These maxims, in 
every question of social economy, side 
with ‘‘ capital” against poverty. Ireland 
is poor, and is destitute of what they 
term capital; and, therefore, their max- 
ims are at enmity with Irish interests. 
Treland needs the fostering hand of a 
paternal government: the Manchester 
school preaches that government inter- 
ference must be mischievous. Ireland 
has a great, but an unemployed popu- 
lation: the Manchester school believe 
that human.beings who do not produce 
wealth, are only fit to perish from 
the face of the earth. Ireland is an 
agricultural country: the Manchester 
school are the mortal enemies of all 
interests connected with the land. 
Above all, Ireland needs prorecTion 
to her industry: the Manchester school 
demand universal and unrestricted 
competition. Every man of common 
sense must feel that nothing but the 
miserable and truly criminal dissen- 
sions of the country could prevent all 
Irishmen uniting, as one man, to de- 
mand a return to that system of Pro- 
tection to her agriculturists and her 
artisans, on the faith of which she 
surrendered her separate national ex- 
istence. We can name no one point 
upon which the interests of Irishmen 
are not at issue with the cold and 
heartless doctrines of the pretenders, 
who, with an audacity caly equalled 
by their shallowness and ignorance, 
arrogate to themselves the name of 
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Liberals! and philosophers!!! Ire- 


land, in a word, demands, for her 
regeneration, a generous and a Chris- 
tian policy. These miserable quacks 
who have too long imposed on common 
sense, by reasonings believed to be 
science, only because they are so 
awkwardly worded as to ordinary 
readers to be unintelligible, propound, 
as infallible rules, maxims that run 
counter to the instincts of the heart 
and the teachings of our religion. The 
moment Irishmen become united, the 
policy that governs Ireland by the 
doctrines of the political economists 
must be abandoned. It needed no 
profound reflection to discern this 
truth. On every occasion the Free- 
traders in the House of Commons 
were foremost in the insult to this 
country, not because it was Ireland, 
but because it is poor. Every demand 
for aid from the Imperial treasury was 
met by insult on the part of the Libe- 
rals and See Their policy 
is a simp e, but at the same time a 
compendious one. It is to sacrifice all 
classes and all interests to the advance- 
ment of that to which they have given 
the much misunderstood name of “ ca- 
pital.” 

With the rising spirit of a united 
and generous nationality in Ireland, 
the representative of such a policy 
could have no sympathy. Lord Cla- 
rendon was pre-eminently fitted to be 
the dupe of the “ doctrinaires.” He 
had quite cleverness enough to be led 
astray by the speciousness of their 
sophisms, without genius enough to 
perceive their fallacy. . In their essen- 
tial principles, the maxims of Free- 
trade philosophy, and the dictates of 
patriotism, are directly and irrecon- 
cilably opposed. Between the Free- 
trader and the patriot, a natural anti- 
pathy everywhere exists. Lord Cla- 
rendon could view with but little 
favour, a movement like that which, in 
1847, attempted to unite all Irishmen 
in an effort to obtain for this country 
that justice which the ‘ political eco- 
nomists,” upon the most infallible de- 
monstration of abstract ‘*science,” were 
prepared, in opposition to all expe. 
rience, and all reasoning, sternly to 
deny. 

Notwithstanding some desultory and 
ill-sustained efforts in Ireland to ob- 
tain a better policy from the Imperial 
Government towards this country, that 
year passed away without any attempt 
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to employ the powers of the empire 
to rescue Ireland from the ruin, 
which it required no very high de- 
aree of sagacity to foresee must be 
the result of the policy that left matters 
to mend themselves. The new Viceroy 
was thoroughly indoctrinated in the 
inaxims of that feeble and conceited 
system, that is miscalled by its adhe- 
rents, ‘political economy ;” and re- 
carded it as a maxim, that government 
interference, even to save the people 
from starving, must necessarily do 
harm. We can, however, in this a 
but glance at the questions involved 
in the economic policy pursued to Ire- 
land since the commencement of the 
famine. In truth, that policy does not 
owe its origin to Lord Clarendon’s go- 
vernment. Enough to say, that his ad- 
ministration of it was as stern, as 
unrelenting, and heartless, as the policy 
itself. 

At the close of the session of 1847, 
the parliament, which had then existed 
for six years, was dissolved. Before, 
however, we pretend to notice the 
results of the General Election which 
followed that dissolution, we must 
break the continuity of our narrative 
to notice, a little out of place, per- 
haps, the strangest pene of the 
strange history with which we are en- 
deavouring to deal. . 

We purpose in the pages which we 
design to devote to the subject of 
Lord Clarendon’s government, formally 
and consecutively to review the pro- 
ceedings of his administration. Our 
readers will, perhaps, excuse us if, 
before we enter on that review, we 
endeavour to dispose of a matter we 
cannot help ¢hiaking vitally affecting 
the character of that administration. 
Although among the last of the subjects 
to which we would be brought in point 
of date, we are anxious to get rid of 
this strange episode in the first instance. 
We allude to the disclosures elicited in 
a recent action brought against Sir 
Wm. Somerville, by the proprietor of 
a newspaper, published in this city, 
called the World. It is, we confess, a 
subject which we approach with hesi- 
tation and pain. It would be impossi- 
ble, however, to do justice to Lord 
Clarendon’s policy, without noticing 
this singular chapter in his history. 
Unparalleled as it is, in the history of 
British statesmen, we prefer to deal 
with it, as isolated, even in the history 
of Lord Clarendon. 
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We have before us, now, a pamphlet 
report of an action tried in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, Dublin, in Decem- 
ber last, in which James Birch, pro. 
prietor of the World newspaper, was 
penn and the Right Hon. Sir Wm. 

omerville, Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
was defendant. It purports to be a re- 
port from the columns ofa very respect- 
able and accurate journal, the Dublin 
Daily Express, and except in what we 
cannot but regard as the unmeaning af. 
fectation of substituting asterisks for 
some passages of the speech of the de- 
fendant’s counsel, and the correspondent 
omissions equally unmeaning, in the 
cross-examination, it appears to be con- 
ducted with fidelity and care. We have 
taken the trouble of supplying the ‘in- 
dex of asterisks,” that led us to the spicy 
passages, by a reference to the cotem- 
poraneous reports. We know not with 
what motive the passages are sup- 
pressed. They are those in which the 
counsel of the Chief Secretary sketched, 
in terms which his reporters decline to 
publish, at least in a permanent form, 
the character of the journalist whom 
his Excellency Lord Clarendon singled 
out for his favour, his intimacy, and 
his patronage. 

The demand made upon the Chief 
Secretary, ip this action, was one for 
a money reward alleged to be due 
to the plaintiff for articles written in 
support of the Irish Government in 
his newspaper, during Lord Claren- 
don’s viceroyalty, That the articles 
were written was not disputed. That 
they were written upon an understand. 
ing that they were to be paid for could 
not be denied. But the defence of 
the Chief Secretary was this :—that 
the understanding was with the Lord 
Lieutenant and not with him, and that 
Lord Clarendon had amply fulfilled 
that understanding by paying to Mr. 
Birch no less a sum than £3700! ! 

The nature of this defence, indeed 
the character of the entire transaction, 
naturally led to the examination of the 
Lord Lieutenant, as a witness, on the 
trial! ! We cannot but think that even 
in itself such a position, as that of a 
witness, was one derogatory to the cha- 
racter and position of the representative 
of the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty 
in this island. We are old-fashioned 
enough to believe that there is a sacred- 
ness about the regal office which ought 
not to be profaned by associations 
that reduce to an ordinary level the 
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functions of the Crown. 
of— 
“ The divinity that doth hedge a king” 


Something 


ought to surround the person of a Lord 
Lieutenant. It is impossible that the 
dignity of the high office he bears must 
not be more or less compromised when 
he is placed in the witness-box to give 
his evidence in the contentious pro- 
cess by which truth is elicited in 
courts of justice ; when it is not merely 
the privilege, but the duty of counsel, 
if it be necessary, to try his veracity 
by all the ordinary tests of cross-exa- 
mination ; when it is the duty of jury- 


men to weigh his credit—the credit of 


the representative of the Sovereign— 
the man for whom every Sabbath we are 
taught to pray in our churches ; when 
judges are called upon to leave that evi- 
dence to the jury with just the same com- 
ments as they would that of any citizen. 
No one really anxious to uphold the 
honour and dignity of the Crown can 
avoid feeling that this is an ordeal 


through which the representative of 


royalty can hardly pass without more 
or less compromising royalty itself. 

It is quite true that any spiteful or 
malignant individual might, upon any 
frivolous pretence, demand the presence 
of the Lord Lieutenant as a witness 
in a trial. Something like this has been 
attempted before. Upon such an occa- 
sion as this a Viceroy appearing in a 
court of justice would appear with 
dignity, as yielding obedience even to 
the vexatious use of the power of every 
subject to appeal to his evidence, to 
answer that he knew nothing of the 
matter upon which he was questioned. 
The public sense and the public feeling 
would condemn the attempt to dispa- 
rage his high office. Indeed there 
would be this security, that while sui- 
tors entrust the conduct of their liti- 
gations to those in either branch of the 
legal profession who have character to 
lose, a sense of propriety would restrain 
such a vexatious insult. If it were at- 
—— every man in the community 
would feel that not the Lord Lieute- 
nant, but those who adopted such un- 
justifiable means of annoyance, were 
damaged by the proceeding. 

Nay! we can conceive it possible 
that events might occur where, with- 
out the slightest indiscretion on the 

art of the person representing the 
ike, his evidence might be ma- 
terial in deciding questions in litigation 
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between man and man. We can con- 
ceive the very same to occur in the 
case of the Sovereign, and we leave it 
to speculative jurists to determine the 
yet unsettled point, whether, or how 
in such a case the evidence of the 
Sovereign is to be received. King 
James I. is said to have certified some 
matter of this nature under his sign 
manual to the court that tried the 
case on which it bore, and the pro- 
priety of receiving that certificate 
has given rise to many strange and 
curious disquisitions with which we will 
not trouble our readers. Yet, even 
under circumstances of this kind, we 
apprehend every right-minded person 
must feel that the appearance of the 
Queen’s representative in the Queen’s 
court would be a matter to be deeply re- 
gretted in any case in which his evi- 
dence could become the subject of con- 
troversy or dispute. 

Far different, however, from either 
of these cases were the circumstances 
under which Lord Clarendon was oblig- 
ed to submit to appear as a witness. 
No person could say that it was a mere 
act of insult and vexation to summon 
him. His Excellency had voluntarily 
placed himself in a position which gave 
Mr. Birch a perfect right to appeal to 
his testimony. He had been the per- 
sonal negotiator of the bargain, the 
terms of which were in dispute. Had 
his evidence not been given, the Court 
and the jury would have had reason to 
complain that the best evidence of the 
real nature of the transaction was with- 
held. Lord Clarendon’s own indiscre- 
tion had placed him in this position. 
When Viceroys condescend personally 
to make bargains, they cannot complain 
that they are subject to the incidents 
which befal all persons privy to bargains 
that give rise to litigation. A very little 
discretion would suflice to protect a 
Lord Lieutenant from such positions. 
The etiquette of Courts forbids him 
to appear personally in matters of 
much less moment. His invitations 
are conveyed through his chamberlain 
or an aide-de-camp. His official let- 
ters are written by the Chief Secre- 
tary, by his command. The very 
forms by which he is surrounded were 
intended to remind Lord Clarendon 
that he was descending from his proper 
position when he personally bargained 
and chaffered for the services, even in 
the cause * of law and order,” of Mr. 
Birch. 
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But this is not all; the dispute in 
which Lord Clarendon had thus involved 
himself both as a witness and a party, 
was one not between two private indi- 
viduals, but between Mr. Birch and the 
Government of Ireland. The testimony 
which his Excellency could give, was 
that of matters in which he was mixed 
up, not as a private individual, but as 
Chief Governor. It was, emphatically, 
the Lord Lieutenant, and not the Earl 
of Clarendon, who was dragged into 
the witness-box. Nor was his evidence 
merely confined to these formal and 
unquestioned statements which would 
have, as a matter of course, commanded 
universal assent. Never was there a 
witness more open to observation, whe- 
ther from his previous conduct, the bias 
under which he gave it, or his interest 
in the result. No witness ever exposed 
himself to a more damaging exami- 
nation—no evidence, we shall see pre- 
sently, was ever fairly subject to more 
disparaging remarks. 

It was, perhaps, well for the dignity 
of the viceregal office, that either the 
course of the trial, in which Lord Cla- 
rendon was called as a witness by the 
party that would naturally have cross- 
examined him—or the respect of those 
concerned for his office—or both com- 
bined, protected Lord Clarendon from 
humiliations to which his position, and 
his evidence as a witness, most fairly 
exposed him. With all this tender- 
ness, commendable as it was, there is 
no one who will not feel that in that 
evidence the dignity of royalty has 
been lowered in its representative. 
The days of chivalry are gone. We 
believe there was a time when a Bri- 
tish nobleman, who had so far com- 
promised himself as to be compelled to 
discharge a duty to the laws of his 
country, by giving evidence under cir- 
cumstances like those which made Lord 
Clarendon a witness, would have taken 
care that when he appeared upon the 
table of a court of justice, to be cross- 
examined as the principal in such a 
transaction, it should have been as a 
private individual, and not as the repre- 
sentative of his Queen. He had, it is 
true, so tied himself to Mr. Birch that 
he could not prevent that gentle- 


man from dragging him through the 
mire ; but it was not in the power of 


Mr. Birch to drag with him the vice- 
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regal robes. In the very position of the 
Lord Lieutenant, as a witness, deposing 
to the bargain for the purchase of the 
advocacy of a newspaper, every right- 
minded man will feel there is a subject 
very painful to contemplate. In the 
evidence itself there is infinitely more 
so. Weare, we confess, restrained by 
a sense of what is due to his Excellency’s 
office, in commenting upon the transac- 
tion as it deserves. We had our doubts 
whether this feeling ought not to pre- 
vent our adverting to itatall. But 
we believe we judge rightly, that we 
best consult for the honour of our Sove- 
reign when we comment with the free- 
dom of loyalty upon the conduct that 
disparages the highest office in her gift. 
The newspaper in question was one 
that certainly had no peculiar claims 
to recommend it to the notice of a 
court. It had neither character, po- 
litical influence, nor circulation. In 
1846 its average circulation did not 
amount to 600 a-week : the total num- 
ber of stamps issued to it in that year 
were 30,913. In 1847 they had in- 
creased to 39,893; giving an average 
issue of not quite 800. In 1848 it 
appears to have nearly doubled its 
issue ; the number of stamps issued to 
this journal in that year amounting to 
60,970: an average issue of not quite 
1200a-week.* Thiscirculation, wretch- 
ed as it was, it enjoyed by the forced dis- 
tribution for which his Excellency paid. 
It certainly was not its large circulation 
that attracted Lord Clarendon to the 
purchase of the services of this print. 
It was impossible for any one to 
glance at a single number of the World 
without perceiving that it was one of 
those journals which consider them- 
selves at liberty, under the pretence of 
a censorship of public morals, to deal 
very freely with private character. 
Private scandals in the past life of any 
person occupying a respectable position 
in society, were frequently made the 
subject of its allusion. Any pecu- 
niary difliculties or domestic annoy- 
ances of individuals, it had a pre- 
dilection for exposing. Mercantile 
credit, whether of single traders or of 
joint-stock companies, it dealt with not 
very tenderly. A preliminary notice 
generally announced that a correspon- 
dent had communicated to them mat- 
ters affecting the character of a family 
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or the credit of a trading establishment, 
upon which it would be the duty of the 
journalist to make inquiry. Occasion- 
ally the threatened attack followed; not 
unfrequently the warning notice was 
all that appeared. We shall presently 
see the description given of the journal 
by the Chief Secretary of the Lord 
Lieutenant. We have some difficulty 
in attempting one of our own. It 
is not just to compare it to the 
London Satirist, for it is fair to all 
parties to say, that it did contain poli- 
tical essays of very considerable abi- 
lity: but its attacks upon private cha- 
racter had been so flagrant, that at the 
time when it invited the special patron- 
age of Lord Clarendon, it had been ex- 
cluded from every club and news-room 
in the city of Dublin. Sir William So- 
merville’s counsel did not hesitate to 
describe the journal as “‘ THE GREATEST 
PEST AND NUISANCE TO SOCIETY THAT 
EVER EXISTED IN THIS ciTy”—words 
having at least the merit of singular 
eandour when coming from the advo. 
cate of the minister by whose subsidies 
it is now plain it was sustained. Since 
the trial it has ceased to exist. 

We have been supplied with a series 
of extracts from the columns of this 
journal, taken at random from a few 
numbers, which, if we could print them, 
would strikingly illustrate the exact 
character of Lord Clarendon’s literary 
tastes, so far as we can judge of them 
by the style of the periodical literature 
of which he was the Mecenas. We can, 
however, venture only upon one or two, 
premising merely that we omit many 
more characteristic, which will not, at 
least in our pages, bear a reprint. Of 
those which have been furnished to us, 
culled at random from odd numbers, we 
have taken one of the least objection. 
able as a sample of each class. 

A party of guests, moving in the very 
highest circles of society, were enjoying 
the hospitality ofa mansion, the master 
and mistress of which are as distinguish- 
ed by their virtues as their station. 
Among the guests there appears to 
have been some gentleman who was 
not pure enough for the fastidious mo- 
rality of the World. We suppress even 
all reference to the rank of the parties 
whose private circle was described as 
follows. The name of the master of 
the mansion heads the following at- 


tack :— 


“Ts it not shocking that. just at the 
moment when every one was discussing 
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the late exposures in high life, and giv- 
ing the palm of profligacy to the Hon. 
——, that —— should not only invite 
him to his family mansion at ——, but 
supply the newspaper folk with infor- 
mation that he had done so? Last week 
it was blazoned forth in every paper 
that were bestowing their hospita- 
lity upon a select circle, of which the 
Marquis of , and the Ladies 
and though last, not least, the moral 
formed a portion. The memoirs of 
Harriet Wilson, we know, record that 
the head of the house of was not 
very straight-laced in his early days; 
and if we are to credit ——, who once 
eung, «s+ 

















Then follow ribald allusions to the 
amiable and universally-respected mis- 
tress of the mansion, containing the 
grossest imputations, which we will not 
sully our pages by transcribing. The 
delicate censor of the composition of a 
family party proceeds :— 


“The Hon. was one of super- 
lative immorality, having no redeeming 
quality about it. He gives his bill for 
£1000 to a married prostitute, named 
Mrs. , and then seeks to avoid 
payment of the bribe which he had pro- 
mised her as a temptation to commit 
adultery. The affidavit of this man, 
publishing his own disgrace, had been 
oe in Westminster Hall a little 

efore ,in violation of public de- 
cency, had invited him to his house. We 
are surprised, too, that the Marquis of 
. whose experience must have taught 
him the ill effects of evil communion, 
should have brought females of tender 

ears into such contaminated company. 

hese young ladies must have heard 
something of the late exposures, and 
were not likely to be much improved by 
coming into contact with Mrs. 's 
perfidious swain.” 

















We feel that we owe an apology to our 
readers for permitting this extract, even 
inits expurgated form, to meet their eye. 
This is but a specimen, by no means a 
rare or an exaggerated one, of attacks 
to which every rank and class were ex- 
posed. The court of Lord Besborough 
was the subject of attacks as gross, to 
which, of course, we cannot venture to 
do more than refer. Relationship to 
the Sovereign was not sufficient to pro- 
tect an illustrious Prince from para- 
graphs ofa similarly scandalous cha- 
racter. The humble shopkeeper was no 
more exempt than the man of wealth 
andstation. A few more samples of these 
elegant extracts, and we have done :— 
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‘“*There is no doubt that Mr. : 
the —— of —— street, entered into a 
sort of partnership with the person who 
keeps a house of ill-fame in Clarendon- 
street, to supply the establishment with 
expensive furniture.” 





“Mr. Justice ——.—We entirely 
agree that Judge should enable 
his son to pay the £500 bill, for which 
proceedings have been reluctantly insti- 
tates . 6 +s A person holding 
an official situation in the Castle, whose 
son is acting in the same way, is liable 
to similar censure.” 











‘* Messrs. AND [respectable 
attorneys in the city].—We trust that 
we may be saved the trouble of publish- 
ing a communication relative to Mr. 
, the attorney, of street. If 
Mr. received money which does not 
belong to him, and appropriated it to his 
own use, we will only say such conduct 
is unbecoming a gentleman.” 


“Mr. .—Ifthe chastisement which 
we were provoked to administer have not 
been thrown away, it may prove a useful 
lesson to the party; but if he must have 
a poisoned arrow, we promise he shall 
not be disappointed.” 














**Mr.——.— We cannot inform ‘Sharp’ 
whether has given up the practice 





of writing other men’s names across 
three-shilling stamps. It is an old trick, 
and hard to break off.” 


“Tf ‘a Solicitor’ apply to the Com- 
missioners of Metropolitan Police, he 
will learn that Mr. {a gentleman 
holding an important legal appoint- 
ment] was pursued by Barnes, one of 
the detective force. It is almost un- 
necessary to state that the Commission- 
ers would not have dared to send a 
policeman after one of the Queen’s sub- 
jects unless a criminal charge had been 
preferred against him,” 





** Will some of our correspondents 
in Dingle have the kindness to inform 
us if Mr. ——, of street, has taken 
the benefit of the Insolvent Act ?” 





“ Lord ——’s bill-hawker, —— ——, 
who has endeavoured, often vainly, to 
get his Lordship’s bills cashed at 4s. in 
the pound, is appointed 
Shame! shame! Even the ex-Chief 
Justice Pennefather, from his lunatic 
bed, of whom, since his family will drag 
him before the public, we shall have 
much to say, has had his recommenda- 
tion attended to.” 


* We do not hesitate to print the 
name of the venerable Judge, at whose 
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family, when mourning by his bedside, 
in his dying hour, the last paragraph we 
have quoted darts “the poisoned ar- 
row.” In every instance the names of 
the parties, for which we have substi- 
tuted blanks, are in the original publi- 
cations printed in full. 

‘These extracts, which it would cost 
but a reference to the files of the jour- 
nal to multiply by hundreds of a simi- 
lar character, will be sufficient to justify 
our statement, that it was not very 
scrupulous nor very select, either in 
the persons or the topics, in attacks 
upon private character. 

In the year 1846 its proprietor had 
the misfortune to be convicted of pub- 
lishing a libel with a view to extort 
money. He was sentenced by the 
Court of Queen’s Bench to an imprison- 
ment of twelve months; from a great 
portion of which, he stated on the trial, 
the friendship of the present Duke of 
Newcastle procured him, from the Go- 
vernment, a release. He stated fur- 
ther, that his conviction was unjust, 
and denied that he had ever demanded 
money as the condition of withholding 
the publication of remarks injurious to 
individuals. 

His own statement upon the subject 
is as follows: we quote again from the 
pamphlet report :— 


“ Re-examined by Mr. Keogh.—Was dis- 
charged from prison before the time expired, 
by the Government of the day; that was 
long before my employment with Lord Cla- 
rendon ; it was a long time before he received 
the letters that were produced; Mr. Con- 
nellan told the witness he was treated un- 
justly in the Queen’s Bench, but that he was 
aware in the Queen’s Bench there were spe- 
cial jurors and judges ; the Duke of New- 
castle and several other influential per- 
sons interested themselves for the witness, and 
got him discharged; they thought it was an 
unjust imprisonment.” 


It is to be observed that Mr. Con- 
nellan was subsequently examined, and 
was not asked to contradict, as he 
might have been, the statement of his 
complimentary allusion to the adminis- 
tration of justice in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. ‘The date of this conversation 
was not fixed. But it is plain that at 
some period during his confidential 
intercourse with the Castle, the Lord 
Lieutenant’s Private Secretary was ac- 
quainted with all the circumstances of 
the conviction. We presume he did not 
wtihhold them from the Lord Lieute- 
nant. 
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Convicted, however rightly or wrong- 
ly, the proprietor of * the World was.” 

rom the papers of the day we take the 
following observations of Mr. Justice 
Crampton, in pronouncing the sentence 
of the Court:— 


‘* The indictment in the present case 
contains twenty counts; and they re- 
solve themselves into three distinct 
charges. First, the professing to ab- 
stain from publishing defamatory mat- 
ter against the prosecutor; secondly, 
the threatening to publish defamatory 
matter, with a similar intent ; and lastly, 
actually publishing libels on the prose- 
cutor, with a similar intent—to extort 
money. Ido not think it necessary to 
go more particularly into the charges 
specially set out in the different counts 
of the indictment ; it is sufficient to say 
of the defamatory matter made use of, 
that it imputes fraud, usury, and per- 
jury to the prosecutor; and that these 
charges, varied in the several counts, all 
resolve themselves into the single class 
of an attempt, by undue means, to ex- 
tort money through the medium of dif- 
ferent publications. They all relate to 
the unlawful attempt to extort money 
from the prosecutor, by means of the 
threat of holding him up to contempt 
and ridicule, through the medium of li- 
bellous and defamatory publications. 
Now, James Birch, you have been con- 
victed upon all the counts of the indict- 
ment. It appears upon the evidence 
that you and the prosecutor were stran- 
gers to each other up to July, 1843 ; and 
you introduced yourself to his notice by 
writing a letter, in which you stated that 
certain parties had applied to you, in 
your capacity of a journalist, to notice 
certain transactions in which Gray was 
mixed up. Those transactions related 
to a compromise entered into in a cer- 
tain suit between him and third parties. 
The matter was at anend. It did sleep 
until you raised it. And what was your 
motive? ‘The indictment charges, and 
the jury have found that your object was 
to extort money, through the instrumen- 
tality of the newspaper of which you are 
the proprietor. You threatened to expose 
him, and accuse him of fraud, usury, and 
perjury ; and the prosecutor was weak 
enough to offer you money. £4000r£500 
was demanded, and, finally, £100 was 
paid by the prosecutor for the purpose 
of purchasing silence. It was obtained by 
threats ; and not content with that sum, 

ou proceeded, in the correspondence, 
still further to threaten the victim you 
had in your hands. Your letters become 
more urgent; you threaten to expose 
everything before the public, and to 
effect his total ruin. You got the pro- 


secutor’s £100, but he subsequently be- 
came firm ; he refused to give any more, 
and you then denounced him as guilty of 
perjury, fraud, and usury. The result 
was, your prosecution on the present in- 
dictment, and a verdict of guilty ; which, 
looking upon the evidence, should sa- 
tisfy, and certainly does satisfy the 
Court as to its propriety. You now 
stand convicted of extorting money from 
this gentleman, who must be given cre- 
dit for his courage in coming forward to 
face the terrible power under whose at- 
tacks he had already suffered.” 


Of this trial, and this sentence, Lord 
Clarendon impliedly tells us he had 
never heard when he sent for Mr. 
Birch. His Private Secretary, we ap- 

yrehend, could scarcely profess similar 
ignorance. The trial was one which, 
for many reasons, attracted a very 
great share of attention at the time. 
Mr. Connellan was then a barrister in 
attendance upon the courts, He was 
certainly much less attentive to passing 
events than his friends give him credit 
for, if he was the only person mov- 
ing in the circles of Dublin society who 
heard nothing of the trial of Gray and 
Birch. We must say he badly discharged 
his duties as ‘¢ Private Secretary,” when 
he failed to apprise his Excellency of 
this rather remarkable ‘ antecedent” 
in the history of the journalist, to whom 
the Viceroy opened his heart and his 
purse—whom he honoured with his in- 
timacy, his confidence, and his pe- 
cuniary support. 

The connexion between this journal 
and his Excellency the Earl of Claren- 
don commenced in the month of Fe- 
bruary, 1848, It appears to have been 
of a character the most intimate and 
confidential. ‘Twice as much money, 
it will presently be seen, was paid to 
it as to the only other journal in Ire- 
land to which Lord Clarendon thought 
poe to apportion the public money. 

t is not very easy to gather, from the 
evidence at the trial, the exact period 
during which Lord Clarendon con- 
tinued to retain and to pay the ser- 
vices of the World. The ayments, 
however, that were volantaniie made— 
we shall see the force of the distine- 
tion—do not appear to have extended 
over a longer interval than from Fe- 
bruary, 1848, to November, 1849; and 
within this period Mr. Birch, the pro- 
prietor of a weekly journal, received 
from the Irish Government, for his 
services, no less a sum than £1700; 
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increased afterwards by a further pay- 
ment of £2000. 

The arrangement by which this con- 
nexion originated was made in a per- 
sonal interview between the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland and Mr. Birch. The 
interview was solicited by his Excel- 
lency. We must permit Lord Claren- 
don to tell this strange story in his own 
words :— 


“ T sent for him in consequence of his of- 
fers to me to support the cause of law and 
order. He had repeatedly offered in 1847 ; 
sent me his papers, and wrote letters, which 
were simply acknowledged ; he subsequently, 
in February, offered to support the cause of 
law and order, which was then in some dan- 
ger. I then saw Mr. Birch, and in the state 
of public affairs at that time, [ think I 
should have failed in my duty if I had not 
accepted offers which any person made in 
support of law and order. Mr. Birch offered 
to write in that sense, and I told him he 
might do so, although I did not expect much 
good to result from his labours (a laugh). I 
told him, at the same time, that he should offer 
no support to the Government, and that, as 
for myself, he might abuse me as much as he 
liked, as I was perfectly indifferent to it. 

‘“* Mr. Meagher.—Did you see articles in 
support of law and order in his newspaper af- 
terwards ?—Yes, occasionally. Is it a fact 
that up to January, 1851, he continued to 
publish those articles ?—-No; I am not aware 
that law and order at that time wanted any 
defence. 

“ Mr. Meagher.—In defence of the general 
policy of the Government ? 

“ His Excellency.—I cannot say that he 
did, for I must admit that I never read his 
paper (a laugh). 

“‘Counsel—Did your Excellency make 
any payment to Mr. Birch for the services 
which you accepted from him in defence of 
law and order ? 

“ His Excellency.—Yes. 

“ Mr. Meagher.—What sum on that ac- 
count ? 

“ His Excellency.—He received sums at 
various times: I could not exactly say the 
amount paid him. The first time I saw him 
he asked me for money, for the purpose of 
rendering his paper, as he said, more efficient. 
I told him there was no fund applicable to it, 
but I offered him £100, if I remember right, 
and he said that would not be sufficient for 
the purpose, and I then increased it to about 
£350. This was in the beginning of 1848— 
the month of February, I think. 

“Mr. Meagher.—Does your Excellency 
know that any further sum of money was 
paid to Mr. Birch in London ? 
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“ His Excellency.—Yes. 

“ Mr. Meagher.—From what fund ? 

“‘ His Excellency.—From a sum placed at 
the disposal of Sir William Somerville, at my 
request. 

‘* Mr. Meagher.—Out of the public funds? 

** His Excellency.—I did not say that it 
was out of the public funds. 

“ Mr. Meagher.—I thought I understood 
that from your Excellency ? 

“ His Excellency.—I said they were funds 
placed at the disposal of Sir William Somer- 
ville, at my request. 

“ Mr. Meagher.—May I take the liberty of 
asking your Excellency whether or not they 
were public funds ? 

“ His Excellency.—Part was from a sum 
applicable to special services, part from my 
own private pocket-book ; the money applica- 
ble to special services was at my request and 
on my responsibility, and has been repaid by 
myself very long ago !* 

“ Cross-examined by Mr. Brewster.—Are 
you aware that altogether Mr. Birch got 
£3700 ? 

“His Excellency.—I am. 

“ Counsel—Was every farthing of that 
sum from you ? 

“ His Excellency. —Every farthing of it I 
paid. 

* Counsel.—And not a farthing by Sir 
William Somerville ? 

“ His Excellency.—Not a farthing. 

* Counsel.—The sums paid by him were 
supplied by you ? 

“His Excellency.—Entirely by me, or at my 
request ; and for the latter I was responsible.” 

“ Q. Was your first introduction to Mr. 
Birch by Mr. Birch himself ? 

“ 4, By Mr. Birch; I never heard of 
Birch or his paper until then. 

“Q. You knew nothing of his antecedents, 
I presume ? 

** A, Nothing whatever.” 


It subsequently appeared, that the 
sum of £3700, which his Excellency 
admitted to be paid, was made up of 
£1700 paid while the services were in 
course of rendering, and a further sum 
of £2000 paid by Lord Clarendon 
after an action had been brought 
against him, and to prevent that action 
coming into court. 

We may, before we offer any com- 
ments, complete this strange history 
by adverting to the transactions con- 
nected with the payment of the £2,000. 

In the month of November, 1850, 
the proprietor of this newspaper insti- 
tuted against Lord Clarendon an action 
in one of the law courts. In that ac- 


* We print this answer as we find it in the pamphlet. In one of the contemporary reports 


his Excellency is made to say that he repaid it “Nor very long ago.” 


immaterial, 
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tion he claimed a further sum in addi- 
tion to the £1700 already paid. He 
commenced the action after having 
made a demand which was met by a 
distinct and positive refusal. It was 
not until bagel proceedings were in an 
advanced stage that his Excellency 
thought it expedient to stop them by 
a further payment of no * a sum 
than £2000!! 

The question suggests itself at once— 
what were the services for which his 
Excellency sent for this agent, and for 
which he volunteered so extravagantly 
to pay him? During the time that 
these sums were paid, it is a notorious 
fact, that the salaried journal mani- 
fested its zeal for his Excellency’s 
cause, not only by eulogistic articles 
upon himself and his measures, but by 
personal slanders upon persons of every 
party whose politics or whose inde- 
pendence might be supposed to render 
them obnoxious to the powers that be. 
There was, perhaps, hardly a number 
of that journal published during the 
period covered by these payments that 
did not contain a personal libel upon 
some individual or other. These slan- 
derous publications were circulated at 
his Excellency’s expense. ‘The counsel 
for Sir Wm. Somerville, to meet the 
demand upon him, produced the bill 
that had been furnished to his Excel- 
lency, and which his Excellency, after 
that bill became the subject of an ac- 
tion, compromised by payment of 
£2000. Lord Clarendon’s attorney 
was examined, and he proved that 
part of the demand,made in all legal form 
against Lord Clarendon, was for THE 
GRATUITOUS DISTRIBUTION OF 12,000 
COPIES OF THE World NEWSPAPER, AT 
SIXPENCE A copy. And this demand, 
thus solemnly put forward in a court 
of justice, the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land compromisep!! We have given 
our readers some faint idea of the na- 
ture of the publication for the distribu- 
tion of which this money was claimed ! ! 

But this is not all. For what was 
the additional £2000 paid by Lord 
Clarendon? His Excellency had re- 
pudiated any claim upon him before 
the action was brought. It was not 
the recognition of any just demand. 
For what was this large sum paid ? 
Of what exposure was his Excellency 
afraid? Does the following passage, in 
the evidence of Lord Clarendon’s attor- 
ney, help us to suggest an answer to 
this question :— 
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*“T asxkep Mr. Bince 
LETTERS AT THAT TIME, 
GAVE HIM THE £2000.” 

Whose were the letters, the surren- 
der of which was so dearly purchased ? 
What possible construction can be put 
upon this payment except that it was 
hush-money? The letters were univer- 
sally believed to be those of Lord 
Clarendon himself. There is not an 
individual who has heard the story 
who does not believe that the £2000 


FOR SOME 
BEFORE [| 


was paid for the express purpose of 


preventing the exposure of these let- 
ters. What had Lord Clarendon writ- 
ten to Mr. Birch, the suppression of 
which he purchased at so costly a price ? 
Was the secret an honourable one, 
which gave its holder so enormous a 
claim ? 

“ Nil tibi se debere putat nil conferet unquam 

Qui te participem secreti fecit HONESTI.” 

What was the secret that made Lord 
Clarendon the debtor of Mr. Birch ? 
There is no use in concealing the fact. 
It has been ostentatiously reported—we 
will not say that there is no foundation 
in the circumstances for the statement, 
almost incredible as it seems—it has 
been stated that some of these letters 
were private notes, in the handwriting 
of Lord Clarendon himself, directing 
or suggesting obnoxious individuals 
who were to be assailed—his Excel- 
lency, we presume, did not say, by 
those peculiar missiles, in the throwing 
of which his agent was so skilled. 

Let us, before we reject this hypo- 
thesis, hear the statement which was 
made, both by the counsel of Sir Wil- 
liam Somerville and for the plaintiff, 
upon the occasion of the late scanda- 
lous trial. The counsel for the Chief 
Secretary, the very minister who paid 
a large portion of the money to the 
World, was instructed by his client to 
describe that journal in terms which we 
are reluctant to repeat. The mildest of 
his epithets, applied to its proprietor, 
was ‘* HIRELING ASSASSIN,” and this from 
the counsel of the only person, except 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, who 
ever was known to have paid one 
yenny for the insertion of a paragraph 
in that journal! The journal was de- 
scribed, upon the same authority— 
that, be it remembered, of the minister 
who had it in his pay—as “‘ THE GREAT- 
EST PEST AND NUISANCE OF SOCIETY 
THAT EVER INFESTED THIS city.” These 
were the expressions used—deliberately 
used—in describing the character of 
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the journal, by the very distinguished 
and able counsel who represented 
the Chief Secretary :— Miscreant,” 
** assassin,” ‘* rapacious extortioner,” 
were every moment heaped by that in- 
dignant counsel upon the devoted 
plaintiff. He was described as “the 
patriot who was sent to gaol for using 
threats to extort money.” Again: * 
believe that this man did as much as 
any man ever did to poison the pub- 
lic mind, and did what was in his 
power to obstruct the channels of justice 
and pollute its sources.” 

Upon what occasion? Wasitwhen 
he was assailing, by express direction 
Jrom the Castle, the enemies of the 
Government, at the very moment when 
they were about to stand their trial in 
the city in which the public money cir- 
culated this paper ? 

It seems hardly credible that this 
was the statement of the counsel of Sir 
Wm. Somerville. Well, indeed, might 
he take credit to his client for a public 
benefit in ‘ exposing in a court of jus- 
tice” —we will not say whom ! 

The epithets of contempt were ex- 
hausted. Even the not very spare 
nor yet sparing vocabulary of the 
very eminent counsel who conduct- 
ed the defence of the Chief Secre- 
tary could not supply expressions of 
contumely multitudinous enough to 
save him the necessity of repeating 
over and over again terms of oppro- 
brium which the English language did 
not appear abusive enough to vary. 
The course of the paper was described 
as one of ‘‘ scheming and extortion” — 
of ‘¢ extorting money under threats of 
exposure and abuse ;” the jury were 
invoked, ‘‘ by their verdict, to rid the 
city of the greatest pest that ever in- 
fested it ;” the gratitude of the ladies 
of the country! claimed for Sir Wm. 
Somerville ‘ for having had the cou- 
rage to put an end to the system of 
extortion” by resisting this demand! 
and, finally, the idea of ‘ this fellow” 
writing any able essay was ridiculed 
and scouted by an appeal to the jury 
on the view—the plaintiff’s claim to any 
merit as a writer being decisively dis- 
posed of by the expressive criticism on 
his personal appearance. ‘‘ He do ser- 
vice to the cause of law and order! Did 
you see him? Only fancy his writing 
terse and brilliant articles, THE HANG- 
DOG LOOKING FELLOW |” 
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Surely, when the counsel for the 
Chief Secretary ventured on this rather 
hazardous appeal to the personal ob- 
servation of the jury, it must, for the 
moment, have escaped his memory, 
that it was after a personal interview 
that his Excellency selected ‘the hang- 
dog looking fellow” as the instrument 
he required at the press, and selected 
him, we may presume, as his Excel- 
lency knew nothing of his antecedents, 
upon the sole recommendation of his 
personal presence. 

Mr. Birch’s counsel was, if possible, 
still more explicit as to the nature of 
the services for which he was retained. 
Mr. Keogh thus pressed upon the jury 
the nature of these services :— 


‘*He was not asked merely to write 
an occasional article for Lord Claren- 
don ; the whole tenor of his correspon- 
dence demonstrated this, that he and his 
paper were sold in their entirety and se- 
verally, to the Government of the day. 
The Government accepted the services 
of that paper ; andit is for you to call to 
your recollection whether its columns 
were not made use of FOR THE PURPOSE 
OF ASSAILING THE OPPONENTS OF THE 
GOVERNMENT IN SEASON AND OUT OF 
SEASON — RIGHTEOUSLY AND UNRIGHT- 
EOUSLY—CREDITABLY AND DISCREDIT- 
ABLY: and discreditably not one whit 
more to my client, who, possessed of no 
wealth, and holding no high station, was 
tempted by the promises made to him by 
men in the highest station, than to the 
members of a Government who were sur- 
rounded by all the opulence and wealth 
which power can give—men whose edu- 
cation and position ought to have ren- 
dered them incapable of DEFILING AND 
DEGRADING THE PUBLIC PRESS BY MAK~ 
ING USE OF IT FOR BASE PURPOSES; and 
it does not, I say, now lie in the mouth 
of these persons to calumniate and de- 
fame their agent.”* 


s¢ Ts there,” in another pms of his re- 
ply, asked the advocate of Mr. Birch— 


‘“* Is there any man, woman, or child, who 
will believe that they were not thoroughly 
acquainted with the character not only of 
Mr. Birch, but with the productions which 
were inserted in his paper, and which, what- 
ever else they were, were not disapproved 
of by the Earl of Clarendon? The bill of 
particulars in this case was long; the speeches 
made in this case have been long; but has my 
able and learned friend, who is second to none 
at this or any other bar, ventured to open one 
of those articles which were charged to have 
been written with the full consent and recog- 





* Freeman's Journal Report. 
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nition of Lord Clarendon, and which were 
proved to have been with the full approval of 
Mr. Connellan? Has he ventured to open 
those pages, and see to whom they apply ? 
I see there references to a statesman who 
has now passed from this troubled scene; 
has he ventured to look there, and see the 
calumnies upon that great man, Sir Robert 
Peel, under whom he held high office, spread 
upon the pages of the World newspaper, and 
done with the sanction and approval of the 
Earl of Clarendon, and those under him? 
Does he mean to say he is ignorant of the 
description and character of the writings 
which appeared in that journal, and which 
were approved of by Lord Clarendon? And 
if you find that they were sanctioned, en- 
couraged, recognised, and approved of, nay 
more, as you must now believe—for it is ad- 
mitted by Lord Clarendon himself—paid for 
from week to week, month to month, year to 
year, I ask, does it rest with my learned 
friend, or those who have instructed him, to 
malign and befoul the instrument which was 
chosen by themselves ?” 


With this pleasant description of the 
nature of the connexion between the 
Viceroy and the journalist, vouched as 
it is both by the employer and employ- 
ed, Lord Clarendon must not wonder 
if some little credit is given by the 
public to the statement we have men- 
tioned as to the contents of the letters 
which he bought up. 

To the purpose of subsidising a jour- 
nal, employed for such services, THE 
PUBLIC MONEY WAS APPLIED!! This is 
a part of the case upon which we must 
repeat our quotation of Lord Claren- 
don’s own evidence. He was asked— 

“ Q. Does your Excellency know that 
any further sum was paid to Mr, Birch in 
London ? 

“A. Yes. 

“ Q,. From what fund ? 

“ A. Out of a fund placed at the disposal 
of Sir William Somerville at my request. 

“ Q, Out of the public funds ? 

“ A, I did not say it was out of the public 
funds.” 


In an ordinary witness, we protest, 
this would seem something very like an 
attempt to evade a plain answer to a 
very plain question. ‘I did not say,” 
stated his Excellency, ‘that it was out 
of the public funds.” It was so never- 
theless! and so another question obliged 
the noble witness to acknowledge :— 


“ Q. I thought I so understood from your 
Excellency ? 

“ A, I said they were funds placed at Sir 
William Somerville’s disposal at my request. 


* See the note upon this answer, page 249. 
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“Q. May I take the liberty of asking your 
Lordship whether or not they were public 
funds ?” 


This was a question which there was 
no possibility of evading; Lord Cla- 
rendon’s extorted confession is couched 
in language worthy of a diplomatist :— 


“ 4, PART WAS FROM A SUM APPLICABLE 
TO SPECIAL SERVICES, part from my own 
private pocket. The money applicable to 
special services was at my request, and on 
my responsibility, and has been repaid by 
myself very long ago.”* 


We confess we would have desired 
a little explanation of the rather strange 
transaction disclosed in the last answer 
we have quoted. The fund designated 
by the noble Viceroy as ‘a sum appli- 
cable to special services” is, we need 
searcely say, that mysterious fund more 
vulgarly known as ‘secret service 
money.” We can, of course, perfectly 
understand the application of a portion 
of this fund to the purposes of subsidis- 
ing agents like those employed on this 
occasion. We ought, perhaps, to qua- 
lify this statement. Unless we are 
misinformed, every minister is bound by 
a most stringent oath as to the nature of 
the purposes to which he permits the se- 
cret service money to be applied. If this 
beso, Lord Clarendon’s conscience must 
determine whether the terms of that 
oath be large enough to include pay- 
ments to Mr. Birch. But we do not so 
readily comprehend why money should 
be advanced from this fund, tobe repaid 
out of the private resources of the mi- 
nister. Unexplained, this appears an 
advance for the accommodation of the 
Viceroy ; a loan of the public money 
to discharge a private and personal 
obligation. If the advance given to 
Mr. Birch was a private transaction, 
why was it made out of the public 
funds ?—if it was a public one, why was 
the money replaced by Lord Clarendon 
out of his own pocket ? 

There can be but one explanation of 
the matter. When the money was 
paid it was paid out of the “ secret 
service money,” and paid without the 
slightest intention of its being a loan 
to Lord Clarendon. But when Mr. 
Birch brought his action against his 
Excellency, and it became manifest 
that the whole transaction might come 
before the public, then, and not till 
then, Lord Clarendon replaced the 
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money which he had desired to be so 
appropriated out of the public funds, 
and which it is due to him to believe 
he had never considered as an advance 
** upon his own private responsibility,” 
or, in other words, a loan of the secret 
service money to himself. 

The transaction bears internal evi- 
dence that such is its real nature. Any 
other supposition would but insult 
Lord Clarendon, by attributing to him 
the tampering with the public funds, 
which must be involved in the payment 
out of the secret service money of his 
private draughts, even with the under- 
standing that he was to replace the 
amount. A letter, however, was read at 
the trial, which seems to place the mat- 
ter beyond all doubt. The proprietor of 
the Government organ complained, it 
seems, that he was not sufficiently paid. 
His remonstrance was addressed to Sir 
William Somerville, but the reply came 
from Mr. Corry Connellan, the very 
intelligent and courtly personage who 
filled the most important office of Pri- 
vate Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. 
Thus writes Mr. Connellan to Mr. Birch 
in 1849 :— 


“JT have had a letter from Sir William 
Somerville, announcing the receipt of one 
from you, upon the receipt of which I shall 
have a conversation in London (for which I 
start on Wednesday morning) with the Lord 
Lieutenant. As to the phrase ‘luke-warm 
support’ in your last note, I have only to 
remark, that no journal in England receives 
any subsidy; and that in one year you have 
had more than dwice as much as was ever 
paid in the same period to the only newspa- 
per in Ireland which is aided by public 
money. “Yours, truly, 

**Corry CoNNELLAN.” 


It is quite plain that Mr. Connellan 
at least, when he wrote this letter, was 
under the impression that it was ‘ pub- 
lic money” which Mr. Birch had re- 
ceived; that he knew nothing of his 
Excellency’s reservation in his own 
mind of an intention religiously to re- 
pay the money which he borrowed from 
the public funds to subsidise Mr. Birch. 
Mr. Connellan certainly then believed 
that Lord Clarendon’s draughts on ‘the 
funds at the disposal of Sir William So- 
merville in London,” were made not 
on the private, but the public responsi- 
bility of the Viceroy. 

Before we dismiss Mr. Corry Con- 
nellan from the stage, we must give 
our readers the benefit of the perusal 
of one or two of his letters, which are 
singular even in this singular case. It 
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will be understood that they are all 
addressed to the proprietor of the 
World :— 

“ Viceregal Lodge, March, 1848. 

‘* Dear Sin—The French news ought 
to turn to account: the triumph of the 
Moderate party, the defeat and certain 
ejection of Ledru Rollin, the Irish fra- 
ternizer, and the vigorous proceedings 
of the Provisional Government in mak- 
ing arrests. 

‘*T presume that to-morrow’s (Friday) 
mail will bring us an account of the 
capture of Blanqui and Cabet, the great 
Communist leader. The morale of this 
might be well applied to Mitchel and 
Co.—Yours truly, 

“‘ Corry CoNNELLAN.” 

This letter demands from us a few 
words of comment. It proves unques- 
tionably that his Excellency, at least 
his Excellency’s Private Secretary, did 
occasionally suggest the subjects of the 
leading articles in the World, even 
when they were to be applied to in- 
dividuals. 

We notice it also, because this very 
significant hint to assail ‘* Mitchel and 
Co.” as Red Republicans and Com- 
munists, was unquestionably given at 
a time when a prosecution was pending 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench against 
the individual whom the Castle jour- 
nalist was thus directed to assail, by 
the imputation which, of all possible im- 
putations, would be the most damag- 
ing to him in the eyes of the class from 
whom his jury would be taken. 

We know that Mr. Corry Connellan 
has addressed a letter to the newspa- 
pers, positively denying what we are 
sure he believes to be an unjust impu- 
tation, of thus writing while a prosecu- 
tion was pending. But it is quite plain 
that Mr. Connellan, in his denial, has 
been led astray by the fact that there 
were two prosecutions against Mitchel, 
the first instituted in March, the second 
in May. The first of these prosecu- 
tions, it is capable of demonstration, 
was not only commenced, but far ad- 
vanced, when the World was instructed 
to apply to him the ‘‘ morale of Blanqui 
and Cabet.” 

We do not know by what mistake 
the letter has appended to it the date 
of ‘«* March,” which we give as we find 
it, we conjecture by a mistake of the 
reporter, in the report. But the allu- 
sion to French aflairs enables us con- 
clusively to fix the date of its writing 
to be in the latter end of April. “The 
triumph of the Moderate party” was in 
the election of the members of the Na. 
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tional Assembly at that period. ‘‘ The 
rejection of Ledru Rollin,” as one of 
the candidates, was at. one time believed 
certain; he escaped it by the narrow 
majority of 34. These elections took 
place about the 20th of April. Then 
and then only did the Provisional Go- 
vernment make any arrests, and just 
at that period, and at no other, each 
French mail brought rumours of the 
intended or actual arrest of Blanqui 
and Cabet, for attemps to excite the 
workmen of Paris to a new revolution. 

A glance at the French intelligence 
fixes the date of the letter beyond 
doubt. As it professes to be written 
on a Thursday, it must have been writ- 
ten on Thursday, the 27th of April. 
The very day is of importance. 

When this letter was written mat- 
ters as to the prosecution stood thus. 
On the 22nd of March Mr. Smith 
O’Brien, Mr. Meagher, and Mr. Mit- 
chel were arrested and brought to a 
police-office, the two former on acharge 
of seditious speeches, the latter on the 
charge of publishing seditious libels in 
the United Irishman. On the 15th of 
April the Grand Jury of the City of 
Dublin found true bills against all these 
parties. On the 20th Mr. Mitchel 
objected, by plea, to the jurisdiction of 
the Grand Jury that found the bill. 
On Thursday, the 27th, the very day 
upon which this letter must have been 
written, the law reports tell us that the 
Attorney-General, with that indecision 
of purpose which so often distinguished 
his proceedings during these state 
trials, moved the Court to quash the 
indictment found against O’Brien and 
Meagher, that he might proceed by 
ex-officio informations. The proceed- 
ings in Mitchel’s case were directed to 
stand over until Monday; anp on THAT 
very Tuurspay THE Lord Lieutenant, 
by his Secretary, desired the World 
newspaper to apply to ‘‘ Mitchel and 
Co.” “the morale! ! of Blanqui and 
wWabet.” 

We have not been able to look to 
the World of the 29th, to examine 
how the hint was acted on. We con- 
fess we would be curious to see how 
far it would justify the statement of 
the Chief Secretary's counsel, that 
among the distinguished services of 
Mr. Birch to the cause of “law and 
order,” for which his Excellency 
vouched “ no person ever did so much 
to poison the public mind, or To 
OBSTRUCT THE CHANNELS OF PUBLIC 
JUSTICE, AND POLLUTE ITS SOURCES.” 


[Feb. 


Gracious heavens! If these were the 
letters that were left in the hands of 
Mr. Birch, what must have been those 
for the surrender of which £2,000 were 
paid ! 

Even from those that remained, and 
were produced at the trial, it is mani- 
fest that the closest intimacy was 
at once established between the au- 
thorities of the Castle and the gentle- 
man—we beg Sir William Somerville’s 
pardon, ‘the hireling assassin” — 
who conducted the greatest pest 
and nuisance that ever infested this 
city.” Whatever sorrows disturbed 
the equanimity of the Viceroy; what- 
ever ill-timed accidents marred the 
wisdom of his plans for the support of 
‘‘lawand order,” his griefs were poured, 
with the confidence of an affectionate 
friendship, into the ear of his sympa- 
thising ally and adviser. Did blunders 
of the emissarsaries of the police in too 
openly asking for the manufacture of 
ee give annoyance to his Excel- 
ency—the dismal tale is feelingly con- 
fided to Mr. Birch. 

**My dear Sir,” writes Mr. Con- 
nellan, upon this vexatious subject :— 


‘My dear Sir,—His Excellency was 
entirely ignorant, I need scarcely say of 
anything connected with the pike affair. 
And Brown !"— 

This familiar epithet, we ought to 
apprise our readers, designates that 
most admirable and respected officer, 
Colonel Browne, who is at the head of 
the Dublin Police— 


“Brown asserts he never directed 
Kirwan to order pikes, but merely to 
procure them.” 


« Information,” continues the Private 
Secretary, with an air of aristocratic 
hauteur, that when we consider the 
high corresponding parties, is not a 
little amusing— 


‘* Information can only be obtained 
from mauvais sujets, who often misin- 
terpret their instructions, and exceed the 
limits of their commission.” 


Did the visit ofa Roman Catholic 
archbishop to England disturb the 
tranquillity of his Excellency, the 
same confidant is the depositary of 
the archiepiscopal annoyance :— 

‘‘ His Excellency took not the slight- 
est notice that Dr. M‘Hale sailed for 
England until he saw it in the papers.” 


Nay! did an humble parish priest 
bore his Excellency almost to death 
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by an attempt to convert him to the 
cause of Repeal !—the same kind friend 
became the recepient of his story of his 
sensations under the infliction. 

‘* Mr. Corry Connellan, faintly re- 
flecting the sorrows of the suffering 
Viceroy, of whom he was, of course, 
the amanuensis, writes thus :— 

*¢ His Excellency had a conversation 
with Dr. Yore, and the latter touched 
upon Repeal!” but, anxious to reasure 
his correspondent that the interview 
boded no danger to his Excellency’s 
‘faith and morals,” he continues :— 


“ His Excellency’s opinions, as you may 
suppose, were not in the smallest degree in- 
fluenced by Dr. Yore’s crambe repetita. 
Fou need not notice this in your paper.” 


These, be it remembered, are but 
the remnant of the letters that escaped 
the golden net in which his Excellency 
enclosed so many. Yet even with these, 
who can help the suspicion that the 
World was, at least, half-edited at the 
Viceregal Lodge ? 

As time progressed friendship be- 
came deeper ; and in the month of No- 
vember, when all danger to the cause 
of ** law and order” was passed—when 
the browsof his Excellency and Sub-In- 
spector Trant were encircled with the 
laurels of Ballingarry—when O'Brien 
and his confederates were in the Rich- 
mond Penitentiary, and the terrible 
Mitchel in Bermuda—thus gracefully 
from_his classic retreat, where— 

“ Sweet are our escapes 7] 
From civic revelry to rural mirth "— 


Thus playfully and at the same time 
philosophically writes the Secretary, to 
the friend whose counsel had so often 
supported, and whose solace soothed 
the toils of the statesman and the 
Viceroy :— 


* November, 1848, 
“My Dear Str—Many thanks for 
your kind and interesting letter, which 
followed me into rustic retirement, 
where I escape, at least, the interviews 
and personal applications for patronage, 
which are the bore of my life. I am 
very glad to hear that the World is 
forcing its way through the ranks of 
the enemy. Our countrymen are quick 
enough to see, if the winkers are taken 
off them; but hitherto they have been 
forced to run on in a train, without the 
ower of turning to the right or the left. 
shall be in Dublin inten days. In the 
meantime I shall be found at my friend’s 

address.—Yours very sincerely, 
** Corry CONNELLAN.” 
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These interesting letters—not only 
containing his Excellency’s hints as to 
the editorial management of the World, 
but supplying for Mr. Birch’s private 
amusement reports of the Viceroy’s confi- 
dential conversations with his visiters— 
being all addressed to the journalist 
whose services the Viceroy had so con- 
temptuously accepted—from whom per- 
sonally he expected nothing but abuse! 
and whose paper his Excellency had, 
with a most commendable caution, all 
the while, abstained from reading! ! 

The last letter we shall quote is the 
most amusing, if anything, indeed, can 
be amusing in this melancholy scene. 
Friends, and even lovers, will have 
their fallings-out. Alas! for the in- 
stability of all human attachments; 
even that of the Pylades and Orestes 
of the last letter was not eternal. It 
may be that— 

“ The course of true love never did run smooth.” 
Little differences arose between the 
Castle and the journalist, and the latter 
had even the hardihood to apply the 
ugly phrase, ‘ deliberate liars!” in a 
manner that was considered unpolite. 
The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, we 
rather infer, acting on the part of Sir 
William Somerville, demanded of Mr. 
Birch a retractation!! The letter in 
which this is asked by the accomplished 
Private Secretary, is certainly a curi- 
osity in its way :— 

“ May 17, 1849. 

‘* Srr,—Having, by desire of the Lord 
Lieutenant, communicated to Sir Wil- 
liam Somerville your letter, in which you 
made use of the phrase ‘deliberate liars,’ 
Iam directed to inform you that a re- 
tractation of these words is demanded. 
If, therefore, you write me a line to that 
effect, and will send a confidential per- 
son here at three o’clock to-morrow, he 
shall receive the sum of £100, for which 
I am credited.—I am, dear Sir, yours, 

**C, CoNNELLAN,” 


All this would be supremely Iudi- 
crous if we could separate from ts 
comic incidents the painful suggestions 
to which it gives rise. We cannot, 
however, forget that in this position of 
humiliation was placed a nobleman of 
ancient family, a scholar, a man of 
talent, and a gentleman—above all, the 
representative of the Queen! Con- 
ceive the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and that Lord Lieutenant the Earl of 
Clarendon, after a state consultation 
with the Chief Secretary! making 
terms with Mr. Birch for the retracta- 
tion of the phrase “ deliberate liars,” 
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used in that gentleman’s last private 
note ! 

We write more in sorrow than in 
anger. There are, however, graver 

uestions, to which even the letters of 
the Lord Lieutenant's Secretary give 
rise. 

It is impossible for any man to 
shut his eyes to the charges which the 
whole of the transaction on which 
we comment inevitably give rise. It 
is for Lord Clarendon, if he can, to 
clear himself of the odious imputation ; 
but until he does so, he must remain ob- 
noxious to the charge of having em- 
ployed, as the agent. of his chicanery 
and his passions, a journalist w ell 
known for the unscrupulousness of his 
attacks upon private character; of 
having paid that journalist during the 
period when he was raking up every 
scandal of private or domestic life, false 
or true, which could wound the feel- 
ings of Lord Clarendon’s political an- 
tagonists—while that journalist was 
circulating in every quarter where a 
malicious ingenuity could fancy they 
would prove injurious, the numbers of 
the journal that contained these slan- 
ders ; and of having thus paid for these 
services, and the circulation of these 
slanders, out of the public funds. 

This, after all, is nothing more than 
the statement of the connexion be- 
tween the parties so graphically sketch- 
ed in the sentences we have quoted 
from the eloquent speech of Mr. Keogh. 
Does it not derive strong confirmation 
from the description of Mr. Birch and 
his newspaper, which Sir William 
Somerville, by his counsel, deliberately 
and solemnly affirmed to a jury, as the 
ground upon which they were to deter- 
mine, between him and that journalist, 
a matter of money-liability between 
man and man? The statement of that 
character, and the undisputed fact of 
payments on the face of them, too prodi- 
gal to be a reward for ordinary services, 
constitute the evidence that is at least 
sufficient to put his Excellency on his 
defence. It is utterly impossible that 
the matter can rest. 

Have the citizens of Dublin nothing 
to complain of in the fact, that the 
Lord Lieutenant maintained, by “and 
from the public money,” a jour. 
nal which the counsel for the Chief 
Secretary publicly designated as ‘ the 
greatest pest and nuisance to society 
that ever existed in this city?” Have 
they nothing to complain of in the fact, 
that the representative of their Sove- 


reign was the paymaster of the journal- 
ist whom the counsel for the Chief Se- 
cretary described as “a hireling,” “ mis- 
creant,” and ‘‘ an assassin ?” We acquit 
SirWm. Somerville of the inconceivable 
baseness of instructing his counsel to 
make these charges against a journalist 
merely for the purpose of escaping a 
money-liability, without reference to 
their truth. Of such baseness we in 
all sincerity believe him incapable. 
What follows ?—he believed these 
statements true when he instructed his 
counsel solemnly to make them in a 
court of justice. Then comes the 
question— that tremendous question 
which Lord Clarendon must answer at 
the bar of outraged public opinion— 
was the character of this journalist only 
discovered when it was convenient to 

resist the payment of his wages? or 
was it known when, day after day, 
familiar billet doux invited him to con- 
fidential intercourse with Sir William 
Somerville and Lord Clarendon? The 
Government employed an agent whom, 
upon the first provocation, that Go- 
vernment thus stigmatised. We will not 
stop to allocate or apportion the infamy 
between the parties. ‘The old proverb 
tells us that there are quarrels, in the 
result of which “honest people come 
by their own ;” and in the quarrels of 
Lord Clarendon and Mr. Birch, the 
people of Ireland have certainly ac- 
quired some useful information as to 
the agencies by which, under his Ex- 
cellency’s administration, we have been 
governed. 

Our readers will probably regard it 
as utterly incredible that Lord Claren- 
don should have employed, and paid 
so munificently, the journalist in ques- 
tion, without some knowledge of his 
character. That character, whether 
for evil or good, was in fact, from the 
transactions in courts of justice we 
have mentioned, so notorious, that it 
was utterly impossible that the most 
casual inquiry would not have set his 
Excellency upon the means of obtain- 
ing information. Nevertheless Lord 
Clarendon has stated that he never 
read this paper. Paying for its services 
in the cause of * law and order,” and 
paying for them out of his own pocket, 
in less than two years, a sum of £3700, 
Lord Clarendon tells us that he never 
had the curiosity to look into the pro- 
ductions which he purchased at so ex- 
travagant a rate. ‘I must admit,” 
says his Excellency—we quote from 
the pamphlet report of the trial—« I 
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must admit,” he states, with a most 
amusing candour, “ that I Never READ 
HIS JOURNAL.” 

Not only was his Excellency singu- 
larly cautious in never looking into 
the paper after he had purchased its 
services; he was equally careful not to 
make any inquiry as to its character 
before. 

“¢ My first introduction,” he stated, 
in reply to the counsel of Sir William 
Somerville, “was by Mr. Birch him- 
self.” 

He had previously stated that upon 
the occasion of the first interview he 
had sent ror Mr. Birch. 

His Excellency’s statements cannot 
always be very easily reconciled either 
with the documentary evidence or with 
each other. We leave to others the 
puzzle of reconciling the following an- 
swers :— 

** Did you see articles in support of 
law and order in his paper afterwards?” 

«6 Fum, GOCASIONAIALY. . « cas 
I must admit that I never read his 
paper.”* 

3y what peculiarity of vision his Ex- 
cellency occasionally saw the articles in 
support of law and order, without ever 
reading the paper, we do not profess 
ourselves profoundly skilled enough in 
viceregal optics entirely to comprehend. 
Neither are we adepts enough in vice- 
regal morality to understand by what 
process of reasoning his Excellency, 
never having read the paper, was able 
to assure Sir William Somerville that 
it had done good service to the cause 
of law and order; yet he instructed his 
private secretary to write to Mr. Birch 
that he had done so. 

“‘My dear Sir,” writes Mr. Corry 
Connellan to the “hireling assassin,” 
the proprietor of ‘the greatest pest and 
nuisance to society that ever existed in 
this city :”— 

“My pEAR S1r,—I am so pressed with 
business that I have only time to apprise 
you that H. E, will write to-day to Sir Wil- 
liam Somerville, to state his opinion that 
your journal has done good service to the 
cause of peace and order, AND IN THE IN- 
TEREST OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

“ Yours, &c. 
“* Corry CONNELLAN.” 


The strangest point of all is, that 
while his Excellency assures us that he 
purchased the journal only to support 
the cause of law and order, nay, more, 
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that at the time of the bargain and sale 
he intimated to its proprietor that he 
should not support the Government, 
and, above all, “that he might abuse 
Lord Clarendon as much as he liked,” 
yet we find him a very short time after- 
wards, sending him to Sir William 
Somerville, to receive his pay, with an 
assurance that he had rendered good 
service not only in support of law and 
order, but ‘‘in the interest of Govern- 
ment,” 

Let us endeavour to put together the 
portions of this not very consistent 
narrative, as nearly us possible in the 
words of its noble author. Disjointed 
as it is, it bears the marks of an ima~- 
ginative construction— 


“ Invenies disjecta membra poeta.” 


The short history of the transaction 
then, in this new edition of Claren- 
don’s History of the Irish Rebel- 
lion, is this:—In the year 1847, Mr. 
Birch had sent Lord Clarendon his 
papers, and offered to support the cause 
of “law and order;” in February, 
1848, he repeated his offer. Lord Cla- 
rendon then sent for him. Being in 
total ignorance of his * antecedents ”"— 
entirely unacquainted with his history 
or his newspaper, he admitted him to 
a very confidential interview; offered 
this total stranger a present of £100, 
which, before they parted, he increased 
to £350; told him to write in support 
of law and order, but that his Excel- 
lency expected no good from his la- 
bours. His Excellency furthermore 
cautioned him upon this occasion that he 
should offer no support to the Govern- 
ment, and stated that he might abuse 
Lord Clarendon as much as he liked. 

To the individual so retained, he 
paid out of his own pocket the sum of 
£1700, a part of which was advanced 
out of the public funds. He further- 
more occasionally read in the World 
articles in support of law and order, 
but at the same time never read the 
paper at all. 

As the means of getting him paid part 
of the £1700, he wrote a letter to Sir 
William Somerville, assuring him that 
the World had done good service to the 
interests of that Government to which he 
was cautioned not to offer any support, 
and in a paper which his Excellency 
never read. 

And finally, upon being sued by this 





* Is it possible to reconcile these apparently contradictory statements by believing that his 
Excellency saw the articles 1x MANUSCRIPT, which were afterwards printed in the World ? 
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gentleman, whose paper he never read, 
with whom he was wholly unacquaint- 
ed, and to whom he had already paid 
£1700 out of his own pocket for ser- 
vices to the cause of ** law and order,” 
from which he“ expected no good; he 
paid him a further sum of £2000, 
making in all £3700, on condition that 
he should give up his Excellency’s let- 
ters. 

To comment upon the inconsisten- 
cies, not to say the absurdities, of this 
parrative, is superfluous. ‘The wildest 
imagination could hardly, even in a 
dream, conjure up images more gro- 
tesque. The Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land sending for a journalist of whom 
he knew nothing, and of whose antece- 
dents he made no inquiry, on his offer 
to support the cause of law and order ; 
paying him out of his own pocket a 
sum at once of £350; desiring him to 
offer no support to the Government ; 
continuing to pay for his services up- 
wards of £1000 a-year, all out of his 
own pocket, yet never venturing to in- 
dulge himself in the luxury of reading 
the articles for which he so handsomely 
paid ; nay more, while he never read 
the paper, vouching for its services to 
the cause both of order and the minis- 
try ; writing confidential letters to its 
proprietor, and admitting him to con- 
fidential interviews ; and finally paying 
him an additional £2000, rather than 
permit his own letters to be read in a 
court of justice !! 

We gladly drop this hateful subject. 
In adverting to it, we have discharged 
what we believe an imperative duty to 
the remnant of a chivalrous and high- 
minded nation, in exposing a transac- 
tion which we cannot but describe as 
disgraceful. Our readers will perhaps 
appreciate the motives which have in- 
duced us to give to this episode a po- 
sition out of its chronological place. It 
is impossible that explanations must 
not be demanded in Parliament of this 
transaction. Nothing would give us 
more real satisfaction than to find these 
explanations such as to acquit Lord 
Clarendon of the worst portions, at 
least, of the charges to which the trans- 
action inevitably gives occasion. We 
have stated openly, fearlessly, we trust 
not intemperately, what those charges 
are. If Lord Clarendon can show 
them unfounded, it is due to himself, it 
is due to his Sovereign, that he should 
do so. No person should be more anx- 
ious for a prompt and speedy parlia- 


mentary investigation than himself, lt 


that investigation does not take place, 
we shall most assuredly feel that it is 
avoided only upon the principle that 
anything is good enough for Ireland. 
Unless the Imperial Parliament make 
these disclosures the ground for a 
Committee of Inquiry, every Irishman 
must be driven to the conclusion, that 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
regard Ireland as a province, into the 
government of which no amount of 
evil-doing is suflicient to provoke in- 
quiry. 

In the name of the Irish nation, we 
demand that this matter should not be 
hushed up. In the name of all that is 
respectable in Irish society, we ask that 
a Parliament of British gentlemen shall 
deem it worthy of inquiry, whether the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has, by 
advances of the public money, main- 
tained ‘the greatest pest and nuisance 
of society that ever existed in this 
city "—whether a “ hireling assassin” 
has been in the pay of the representa- 
tive of our Queen!” 

We return from this strange episode 
to pursue, in order, the history of Lord 
Clarendon’s administration. 

‘The general election, which took 
place in the summer of 1847, ex- 
pected, as it was, to produce impor- 
tant improvements in the representa- 
tion of Ireland, left matters, in this 
respect, nearly in the same condition 
as before. Whatever changes took 
place in the personal constitution of 
our parliamentary representation, Ire- 
land added, after all, but little to the 
influence or respectability of that re- 
presentation as a whole. The men who 
had turned upon Lord George Ben- 
tinck in February, 1847, were, with 
few exceptions, sent in to take the first 
opportunity of sacrificing their country 
to the minister again. And low as the 
character of the Irish representation 
stood in the old Parliament, we are not 
sure that, upon the whole, the result 
of the general election made it stand 
much higher in the new. The winter 
that closed the year 1847 enabled Lord 
Clarendon to acquire credit with the 
upper classes, by one of these acts, 
supposed to be of vigour, in adminis- 
tering the law, which, in a country 
where law, unfortunately, does not 
always afford protection to life and 
property, are sure of being popular with 
the Conservative classes of society. 

Three counties in the province of 
Munster—Clare, Limerick, and Tippe- 
rary, were disgraced during that win. 
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ter by acts of violence and murders, 


the result of an organised system of 


insurrectionary outrage. The Govern- 
mentof Lord Clarendon dealt promptly, 
vigorously, and, it must be admitted, 
successfuily, with the evil. Early in 
1848, a special commission was sent 
iato these counties. Every effort was 
made to bring the offenders to justice. 
Convictions were obtained in almost 
every case in which there was a prose- 
cution ; and the perpetrators of most 
of the murders that had stained these 
districts with blood were left to expiate 
their crimes upon the scaffold. 

It is strange that a * Special Com- 
mission,” as it is termed, should be 
found so efficient an instrument in the 
repression of outrage in Ireland. It 
means, in fact, nothing more than an 
aussizes at an unusual period of the year. 
‘Two judges, it is true, preside i in the 
court of criminal jurisdiction, instead 
of one. 
a solemn and an awe- inspiring charac- 
ter, for the very reason that it is un- 
usual. The institution of a special 
tribunal suggests more of the retribu- 
tive vigilance of the law, than if the 
very same tribunal sat in the ordinary 
and regular course. The prosecutions 
at a special commission are conducted 
by the highest legal functionaries in 
person. The juries are taken from a 
higher class than those which are ge- 
nerally empannelled at the ordinary as- 
sizes. ‘There is, besides, this very im- 
portant fact, that if a special commis- 
sion be prudently conducted by the 
legal functionaries of the Crown, the 
prosecution is confined to selected 
cases. At the ordinary assizes, all 
acct used persons have a right to de- 
mand their trial. Their proceedings 
must present every variety of evidence, 
and include many cases in which ac- 
quittals must take place. Ata special 
commission, on the other hand, the 
Attorney-General is under no neces- 
sity of presenting to a jury any case in 
which the evidence is attended with 
uncertainty or doubt. The obvious 
effect is to impress the bystanders with 
the certainty that punishment follows 
crime. As man after man is put upon 
his trial, and conviction follows con- 
viction, unrelieved by an acquittal, it 
seems as if the law’s uncertainty had 
ceased, and a tribunal was established 
from which crime had no chanee of 
escape. 

We know not whether these consi- 


derations, or any, or all of them, are 


The proceeding has more of 


sufficient to account for the effect 
which, beyond all question, the issuing 
of a special commission has been al. 
ways found to produce in repressing 
Trish crime. When the late Mr. 
O’Connell opposed the passing of a 
Coercion Bill for Ireland, he upbraided 
the Ministry with not having first re- 
sorted to special commissions in the 
disturbed districts, and bore the most 
decisive testimony to this’invariable 
experience of their tranquillising ef- 
fects. The late Mr. Saurin, one of 
the ablest Attorney-Generals that ever 
represented the British Sovereign in 
the Irish Courts, has repeatedly ex- 
pressed his opinion to the same effect. 
Mr. O'Connell emphatically declared 
that a special commission had never 
been known to fail in restoring tran- 
quillity in the county to which it was 
directed. Never was this opinion more 
verified than in the instance of the spe- 
cial commissions which opened the year 
1848. From Limerick and Clare, be- 
fore that period fearfully disturbed 
the former habitually so for years— 
insurrectionary crime has, since that 
commission, almost entirely disappear- 
ed. In Tipperary, disturbed as it was 
soon afterwards by the treasonable 
riots of Ballingarry, the effect has been 
scarcely less marked, in the compara- 
tive cessation of that class of outrages 
which have dyed its soil so deep with 
blood. Other causes, no doubt, have 
in some degree contributed to the re- 
sult. But to the special commission 
of January, 1848, the inhabitants of 
Limerick and Clare do not hesitate to 
attribute the tranquillity which, as if 
by magic, followed the terrible sittings 
of that tribunal in their counties. 
The proceedings, it is true, 
admirably conducted and arranged. 
Judges of the highest character ‘and 
ability, the chiefs of their respective 
courts, were selected to preside. Un- 
fortunately, it was a consideration not 
to be overlooked in these districts, that 
one of them was a Roman Catholic, 
and one allied in political feeling with 
those who term themselves the popular 
party. The people felt, when the fear- 
ful sentences of the law were alter. 
nately pronounced by Chief Justice 
Blackburne and Chief Baron Pigot, 
that avenging justice was of no sect 
and no party. In all its depart- 
ments, justice was efliciently admi- 
nistered. Never, perhaps, were scenes 
more calculated to leave an impres- 
sion upon the popular mind, The 
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atrocity of some of the crimes for 
which the perpetrators were arraigned 
—the evidence of criminal conspiracy 
which was elicited in the course of the 
proceedings—the frequency, nay, the 
uninterruptedness of convictions—and 
the solemn admonitions with which the 
sentences were pronounced—all com- 
bined to make the proceedings of these 
tribunals memorable and impressive. 

More than all this—this special com- 
mission owed its effect to the general en- 
forcement, for the first time in Ireland, 
of a part of our criminal law which is yet 
asancient as that law itself. By the com- 
mon law of England the man who har- 
bours a felon, knowing that he is such, is 
subject to the penalties of felony him- 
self’ He is, in the language of the law, 
an accessary after the fact. The prin- 
ciple was, no doubt, or at least ought 
to have been familiar to every lawyer ; 
but we believe practically it had been, 
as to this class of offences, a dead let- 
ter. Many persons, perhaps, will be 
surprised to learn, that by giving a 
murderer shelter in their house they 
would become partners in his guilt, just 
as completely as if they aided him in 
concealing the body of his victim—by 
facilitating the escape of a thief, as if 
they had assisted him in disposing of 
the booty. Yet such is unquestionably 
the law. Before, however, the special 
commission, upon which we are com- 
menting, it does not appear to have 
been thought of applying it to that 
great evil of this country, the sympathy 
and shelter which the perpetrator of 
an “‘agrarian crime ” meets with from 
the mass of the population. 

It is not, after all, very easy to ac- 
count for this. There is, no doubt, 
something of practical difficulty in its 
application—a difficulty which will be 
readily understood. ‘To convicta man 
of harbouring a felon, it is necessary to 
establish both that the person harboured 
was in fact a felon, and that the other 
knew him to beso. The first ingre- 
dient of the offence must be proved as 
strictly as if the felon himself was on 
trial for his crime. In the case, for 
instance, of a murderer, it too com- 
monly happens that he is sheltered suc- 
cessively in the houses of three or four 
of the peasantry, who sympathise with 
his crime. The murderer is tried, con- 
victed, and executed, perhaps, after a 
detail of evidence that occupies an en- 
tire day, and the thrilling interest of 
which makes the repetition of it just in 
the same proportion tedious. Then 
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the harbourers are to be tried separate- 
ly, as each of their offences is per- 
fectly distinct. But upon each of their 
trials the guilt of the murderer must be 
established, perfectly independent of 
his conviction. That conviction proves 
nothing against any one but himself. 
The result of this is, that all the evidence 
that was given on the trial of the mur- 
derer must be repeated again upon that 
of every one accused of giving him 
shelter. It is impossible for any but 
those who have observed closely the 
proceedings of criminal courts to form 
an estimate, not only of the irksome- 
ness, but the practical inconvenience, 
that attends this. To this, probably, it 
is owing, that in a country like this, 
where no offence is so common as that 
of sheltering a felon, a prosecution 
has hitherto been so rare. 

The law, no doubt, permits the felon 
and his harbourers to be put on theif 
trial at the same time, “ the jury being 
charged to inquire first of the princi- 
pal, and, if they were satisfied of his 
guilt, then of the accessary; but, if 
the principal was not guilty, then both 
were to be acquitted.” ‘There are, how- 
ever, inconveniences attendant upon 
this course. If there were many har- 
bourers, the number, if they chose 
separately to exercise their right of 
challenge, might make a joint trial an 
impossibility. 

These inconveniences, however, at- 
tendant upon many other cases of every- 
day occurrence in the administration 
of criminal justice, ought not to be 
permitted, for one moment, to inter- 
fere with the constant, the unvarying, 
and the rigid enforcement of the law, 
that pronounces the shelterer of the 
criminal a sharer in his guilt. We 
know not to whose suggestion the cause 
of public order is indebted for the 
establishment of the principle at the 
special commission of 1848, In the 
county of Limerick, three persons were 
tried and convicted of harbouring a 
notorious murderer, known, in the an- 
nals of crime, by the « soubriquet” of 
Ryan Puck. ‘The adventures of this 
desperate outlaw would supply ample 
materials for a romance. He himself, 
after many escapes, forfeited his life to 
the law, at this commission, for one of 
many murders which he was known to 
have committed. It was, however, 
with equal surprise and terror that the 
people saw these persons tried and 
convicted as accessaries to the murder 
for which he was executed, because 
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they had, long after its perpetration, 
given him shelter while flying from the 
olice. One of these, a man named 
Villiam Frewen, suffered the extreme 
penalty of transportation for life. The 
sentences of the other two were com- 
muted to imprisonment. 

The effect of this lesson was, perhaps, 
the most salutary of all those produced 
even by the terrible examples of aveng- 
ing justice, which then taught the mur- 
derers of Munster that there was rea- 
lity in the retributions of the law. It 
was made the most of. Proclamations 
were posted, warning the people of the 
danger they incurred by giving shelter 
to criminals. The judges took pains 


to explain the law, both in their 
charges and in their sentences. The 


effect upon the peasantry was very 
great. In many districts the criminal, 
in his flight from justice, found the 
doors closed against him, which would 
formerly have been opened to give him 
shelter. To nothing, perhaps, was the 
pacification of the disturbed districts 
more to be attributed, than to the im- 
pression produced on the minds of the 
peasantry, that they could not give shel- 
ter to criminals with impunity.* 

We have dwelt thus hee upon the 
proceedings and results of this special 
commission—not only because it is a 
matter of importance in _itself—of 
great importance as illustrating an im- 
portant truth, that the powers of the 
common law, vigorously and promptly 
administered, are amply sufficient to 
repress crime ; but also because we be- 
lieve that to the vigorous, and certainly 
successful efforts of the Viceroy to 
repress crime in the southern districts, 
is to be attributed, in a great degree, 
the popularity which, in the early 
period of 1848, he unquestionably 
enjoyed with the intelligent and the 
educated classes of this country. The 
political circumstances of the time had 
taken from party spirit the sanction of 
high names. It was then the prevail- 
ing tone to affect a freedom from its 
prejudices—Lord Clarendon became 
the fashion. The cant of the day as- 
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sumed the form of giving the Viceroy 
credit for an able and impartial admi- 
nistration of the law. The excitable 
temper of the Irish public saw enough 
to assure them of this in the fact, that 
he had hanged some murderers in three 
counties of Munster. Let us not be 
supposed as wishing to detract from 
the merit that did unquestionably be- 
long to the step of issuing the special 
commission, and the success which at- 
tended it. But this merit was absurdly 
exaggerated. It surely required no 
extraordinary power of statesmanship 
to send a special commission into coun- 
ties where crime had been rife. In 
England, the murder of Weare was 
sufficient to call for a special commis- 
sion to the county in which Thurtell 
had assassinated him. The success of 
the proceeding depended, in the great- 
est degree, upon the arrangements of 
the Crown Solicitor and the activity of 
the police. It was, however, the hu- 
mour of the Conservative portion of 
Trish society to be easily pleased ; and 
Lord Clarendon acquired a popularity 
with the classes that composed it ; per- 
haps as violent, although not quite 
as well founded, as the odium which has 
since followed the revulsion of their 
feeling. 
It is in some sense to the credit, in 
another sense to the discredit, of that 
arty to say, that they entirely over- 
ooked the fact, that in the distribution 
of his patronage Lord Clarendon was 
as exclusively the slave of the Concili- 
ation Hall party in this country, as the 
very worst ofhis predecessors. Lord Cla- 
rendon distributed, it may be, his compli- 
ments and his favours as he thought 
they were most likely to tell. ie 
flattered the Conservatives by praising 
their loyalty, and he gave places to the 
Repealers. Priding himself, we doubt 
not, upon the consummate statesmanship 
with which, while he cajoled one party, 
he bribed the other. To say that the 
Conservatives of Ireland overlooked 
this is probably to pay a tribute to 
their disinterestedness at the expense 
of their discretion. There is less ex- 





* After the above was written we met with the following singular evidence of the truth of 
these views in a local journal, the Tipperary Constitution of the 15th of January, 1848 :— 

‘* Our readers will recollect that some time since an account of the capture of two brothers 
named Cody, charged with the murder of a man named Madden, near Glenbower, appeared 
in our columns ; and upon that occasion we detailed the difficulty with which the capture was 
effected. Since that period a third brother, charged with the same offence, has been ‘on his 
keeping,’ and, of course, must have received shelter from the neighbours. However, when the 
conviction of Frewen was noised abroad it caused a general panic among the shelterers, and 


all determined to avoid the risk of a similar sentence. 


The result has been, that every door 


has been closed in the face of the third Cody, and on Wednesday he surrendered himself.” 
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euse for their shutting their eyes to 
the fact, that all the measures of the 
Government he represented were dic- 
tated by a slavish subservience to that 
school of politicians, of which the lead- 
ing principle is to convert Ireland into 
a drawfarm for the millowners of Eng- 
lish factories. 

With the advantage of this popu- 
larity, such as it was, Lord Clarendon 
was soon called on to grapple with 
difficulties of a nature different from 
any that had been previously encoun- 
tered. We allude, of course, to the 
events which marked what have been 
termed the insurrectionary movements 
of 1848. We may, perhaps, distin- 
guish as the insurrectionary period, 
that which commenced with the first 
publication of the United Irishman on 
the 12th of February, and ended 
with the arrest of the chivalrous, but 
ill-fated, Smith O’Brien, on the 5th of 
August. To attempt to write the his- 
tory is a perilous task. With most 
persons the Irish “rebellion” of 1848 
is associated with the ridicule that be- 
longs to the conflict of ‘‘ the cabbage 
garden.” Even yet prejudices survive 
which make it difficult to do justice to 
the actors in that scene. The animo- 
sities of the period have not yet subsid- 
ed. Perhaps if the materials for a per- 
fect history were in existence, the hand 
that writes these lines is not the one 
that is best fitted to undertake the task. 


** Motum Metello Consule civicum 
Bellique causas et vitia et modos, 
Ludumque fortuna, gravesque 
Principium amicitias, et arma 
Nondum expiatis uncta cruoribus, 
Periculosm plenum opus alew 
Tractas, et incedis per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso.” 


Substitute Lord Clarendon for ‘ Me- 
tellus,” and Lord Lieutenant for 
** Consul,” and there is hardly one of 
these lines that does not admit of an 
application. Lord Roden and the 
Orangemen, will, perhaps, feel even that 
the “ graves principium aniicitias.” 
With a knowledge, however, of these 
difficulties, we do not shrink from es- 
saying the task. ‘Thanks, indeed, to 
the Government, the materials of a full 
disclosure do not exist. The difficul- 
ties of writing upon this period are en- 
hanced by the scantiness of the infor- 
mation which has been given to the 
public. Preparations were unquestion- 
ably made, which nothing that has 
ever appeared in public has justified. 
Alarms were circulated of which we 
have never known the foundation. 
Credit, we must say, has been claimed, 
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to which we never could acknowledge 
the title. Almost, indeed, in the same 
breath, the Viceroy has been eulogised 
as the preserver of Ireland from a san- 
uinary insurrection, and the ‘rebel- 
ion” ridiculed as acontemptible brawl. 
Neither of these inconsistent represen- 
tations is true. Lord Clarendon was 
not an Irish Cicero, protecting us by 
his wisdom from a formidable conspi- 
racy that was to deluge our land with 
blood. Nor yet in the summer was the 
spirit of disaffection to England so 
utterly contemptible as those who one 
moment eulogise him extravagantly for 
suppressing it, the very next moment, 
with no little inconsistency, assume. 

We do not believe that at any time 
was there any organised preparation 
for a rebellion. In the month of June 
the intention unquestionably existed, 
but that intention was never realised 
by any serious, or at least, rational 
plans of action. 

Our readers will pardon us if we de- 
tain them by a recapitulation of all that 
is known of this strange period. Upon 
his management of this country during 
it, Lord Clarendon at one time rested 
a reputation which was of no ordinary 
character ; subsequent events have not 
altogether destroyed the prestige that 
surrounded three years ago the con- 
queror of Ballingarry and Mullina- 
hone! It is something even to make 
the attempt to record all that is re- 
vealed of this page of Irish history. We 
think we will 

“ Nothing extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in malice,” 
while from the scanty materials which 
lie at the disposal of any person not ad- 
mitted to the secrets of Lord Claren- 
don, we endeavour to mould into a 
narrative, the account of scenes which 
we confess passed before us with the 
mysterious gloom, and something of 
the incoherence of the shifting images 
of a magic lantern. 

We do not profess to sketch the 
history or the character of those who, 
four years ago, were busily engaged 
in exciting the spirit of the Irish peo- 
ple to a state of feeling in which 
they would be prepared to attempt to 
demand Irish independence from Eng- 
land, by force of arms. The secession 
of a large portion of the followers of 
O'Connell from «‘ Conciliation Hall,” 
distinctly marked the formation of a 
party, which were content to be known 
by the somewhat fantastic appellation 
of Young Ireland. We do not inter- 
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meddle in the differences which ended 
in this secession, and finally separated 
the young and fiery blood of the 
Repeal party from their cautious and 
veteran chief. The disputes between 
moral and physical force we have no 
wish to revive in recollection. It is, 
perhaps, of more importance to note, 
that the secession avowedly took place 
in a great measure upon the question 
of mixed education ; but one of many 
indications which prove to the obser- 
vant, that the real difference between 
them was, whether the Repeal cause 
was to be fought as the battle of the 
Romish priesthood, or as the battle of 
Trish nationality. Let one of our 
readers place himself for a moment, if 
he can, in the position of a Repealer, 
above all, of a Roman Catholic Re- 
pealer, and he will, perhaps, feel, 
that assuming the establishment of an 
Irish Parliament to be essential, the 
question is one that does not admit of 
so easy a solution as might at first be 
supposed. Under whatever disguises 
the real nature of the contest was hid- 
den, this was the true difference be- 
tween the divided sections of Re- 
pealers. Recent events have, perhaps, 
made it manifest that in the alliance 
between Roman Catholic politics and 
those of Repeal, some persons sought 
Repeal chiefly because it would elevate 
the Roman Catholic Church and party; 
others supported that Church and 
party because they were the best sup- 
porters of the cause of Repeal. There 
were many, no doubt, and, perhaps, 
with all his great talents, we might 
include O'Connell, who did not care 
very nicely to distribute between their 
Church and their patriotism the 
origin of their polities, and were con- 
tent to act upon a mixture of motives, 
without defining exactly how much of 
them was to be traced to love of Ire- 
land, how much to attachment to 
Rome. 

It was impossible for Daniel O’Con- 
nell to be anything but a Roman 
Catholic champion. He had lived too 
long in the elements of Roman Catholic 
agitation. He had been too actively 
and too prominently engaged in that 
great struggle, in which the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland contended, with 
all the fierceness of political and reli- 
gious exasperation, for equality of eivil 
rights. Ifthe demand for a separate 
Irish legislature meant, as under his 
guidance it did meau, the assertion of 
the right of the Roman Catholic popu. 
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lation of Ireland to govern it, in their 
turn, as the Protestant minority had 
governed it before, no man living was 
so well fitted to lead the party that 
made the demand. If this were not to 
be the true nature of the Repeal cry, 
with all his talents, and, we believe, 
his real love for his country—early 
associations, later prejudices, and the 
memories of his history, not less than 
his own character and position, utterly 
disqualified O’Connell for the task. 

There were ardent and enthusiastic 
spirits who, in this dream of a separate 
nationality, forgot, that before the mass 
of Irishmen could struggle for it, there 
must be settled the question whether 
it were one in which the Protestant or 
Roman Catholic elements of Irish so. 
ciety were to prevail, or one in which 
the elements were to be so fused that 
it would be impossible to distinguish 
them. These were questions which, 
in the state of society in Ireland, it 
was impossible to put in abeyance. 
There was no ancient constitution of 
Ireland, upon which those who advo. 
eated the restitution of her Parliament 
could for one moment fall back, and, 
in its adoption, evade the adjustment 
of all troublesome disputes. The days 
of the close boroughs, which returned 
two-thirds of the much-praised Irish 
Parliament, had passed away for ever ; 
and the Lrish Parliament, as it was con. 
stituted in 1782, elected in great mea. 
sure by the Protestant aristocracy and 
gentry, would, we venture to say, have 
been an object of abhorrence to nine-~ 
tenths of the Repealers infinitely greater 
than even “the Saxon” Legislature, 
We do not speak of the exclusion of 
Roman Catholics from the elective 
franchise. We speak merely of the dis. 
tribution of political power to the en- 
franchised boroughs ; and we venture 
to say that a proposition to restore the 
constitution of 1782—to issue writs for 
the convening of an Irish Parliament, 
according to the elective rights that 
subsisted at the Union, even abolishing 
all religious disabilities in the exercise 
of those rights, if offered by the Bri- 
tish Government, would have been in- 
dignantly rejected, we will not say b 
O'Connell himself, but certainly by his 
followers. 

Under O'Connell’s guidance the agi- 
tation for Repeal was both a Romana 
Catholic and democratic movement. 
By him the abstract question of Irish 
independence was ever ready to be 
postponed to the advancement of the 
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interests of Roman Catholic demo- 
cracy. It was, we believe, impossible 
for any practical policy to lead to any 
other result. The great question 
whether Ireland must be governed by 
the Roman Catholic or the Protestant 
portion of her people, was one that 
must be decided or compromised be- 
fore there would be any rational hope 
of uniting both classes of Irishmen in 
oa of the demand for a separate 
Parliament for the country. Both par- 
ties, in truth, believed (we say not 
with what truth) that while Ireland 
was incorporated in her Legislature 
with Protestant Britain, the govern- 
ment of the country could never pass 
to the hands of the Roman Catholics. 
Both regarded such a transfer as the 
effect of a restoration of an Irish Par- 
liament. The circumstances under 
which the proposal for Repeal was 
brought forward, strengthened this 
conviction, which, after all, was at the 
bottom of the struggle. The Pro- 
testants were naturally attached by 
their religion to a union with Protes- 
tant England. The demand of the 
Roman Catholics to get rid of that 
union was made under a leader alto- 
gether Roman Catholic in his associa- 
tions,and with arguments that identified 
the cause with that of Roman Catholic 
ascendancy. Hence the movement 
was, as we have described it, essential- 
ly a Roman Catholic one. Individual 

rotestants, no doubt, joined it; but 
in all its characteristics—in the tone of 
the agitation, in the alliances it sought, 
in the objects it proclaimed, it was 
easily understood that the Ireland which 
commanded the devotion and inspired 
the hopes of the Repealers, was Ireland 
a Roman Catholic country. 

The Protestants of Ireland occupied 
by far too important a position in the 
Trish nation to acquiesce in a policy of 
which these were the contemplations. 
Half a century ago they were, to all 
intents and purposes, the Jrish nation. 
They still constitute in themselves all 
the elements which, did they stand 
alone, would constitute a great and 
a powerful nation. In numerical 
strength they then constituted at least 
one-fourth, they now exceed one-third 
of Ee macs of the country. In 
physical strength they approached more 
near to an equality than they did in 
relative numbers. The landed pro- 
prietors of Ireland were Protestant, in 
the proportion of twenty to one. In 
all the learned professions they had a 
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superiority, not so great, but still over- 
whelming. Of the educated classes of 
Irish society, including in the term 
educated, all who have any pretensions 
to an advanced intellectual culture, 
they had a decided, and, indeed we may 
say, overwhelming preponderance. The 
aristocracy were almost exclusively 
Protestant. The gentry, in a large 
proportion, were the same. Of mer- 
cantile wealth and respectability the 
Protestantshad at least an equal share ; 
and in the hardy and daring popula- 
tion of Ulster they possessed elements 
of physical strength which left them 
by no means so far inferior even in this 
respect to their opponents as O’Con- 
nell, when he boasted of the seven 
millions, seemed to imply. 

O’Connell, himself, in moments when 
he rose superior to the necessities of his 
position and the prejudices of his poli- 
tical life, acknowledged that a Repeal 
of the Act of Union never could be 
carried without the aid of the Protest- 
ants of Ireland. That he would have 
been ready, in order to secure their co- 
operation, to make large and even ge- 
nerous sacrifices of his peculiar objects, 
those wrong his memory who doubt. 
He yet was compelled to conduct all 
his agitation so as to deter them from 
itsranks,—even had there been faltering 
in their attachment to the Union, which 
there was not. 

Yet, withal, it were a gross ignorance 
of Ireland that would rashly assume 
that her great and still powerful Pro- 
testant community were or are satis- 
fied with the manner in which the 
Union has been carried out. Whatever 
they may think of the effect that 
would be produced by the repeal of 
that measure, they yet know that from 
the hour of the Union Ireland has been 
sinking. They feel, and bitterly and 
deeply feel, that their country is not 
— as an integral portion of the 

nited Kingdom. Of late years if they 
have been supporters of the existing re- 
lations between this country and Eng- 
land, it is too much, because they dread 
the effect of a change, not because they 
love what is. The whole Irish nation, in 
all its ranks and in all its classes, is now 
too hopelessly prostrate, both in spirit 
and in fortune, to justify usin hazarding 
a prediction of what may yet be the 
issue of such a state of sentiment in 
that portion of the Irish people, if the 
policy that has brought our country to 
desolation, be persevered in. 

We are, however, writing history, 
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not speculation. We are attempting 
to describe the state of Ireland as it 
really was, not as we might wish it had 
been. It is not to be wondered at if 

there were ardent spirits among the 

advocates of Repeal, who burned to take 

part in a national movement, and felt 

that a movement professing to be na-~ 

tional, from which was excluded so 

much of all those portions of society 

that could add dignity, confer solidity, 

or even give spirit to a nation, was 
absurd. They may have panted to 

throw themselves into a national insur- 

rection—while the immense preponder- 

ance of the higher and the educated 

classes stood ek they could be but 

the soldiers of a servile war. A hull 

without its masts, or its cordage, or its 

sails, would as much represent the 

stately ship, with allits sails spread, and 

ploughing the deep before the wind, as 

the union of the Roman Catholic masses 

could represent a national movement in 

which a nation with all its ranks and 

classes, and orders, would combine. 

It is not to be wondered at, we say, 
if young and enthusiastic men, who 
dreamed the dream of a movement of 
the Irish nation, felt how poor was the 
mockery of such a movement, in which 
Protestant Ireland bore no part. They 
attempted to get rid of those character. 
istics which had (they did not see ofne- 
cessity) given to Conciliation Hall all 
the impress of a Roman Catholic confe- 
deration. Their dissent from the preva- 
lent policy, soon led to an open breach, 
The unexpected return of the Whigs 
to power in 1846, gave practical im- 
portance to subjects which, during the 
government of their predecessors seem- 
ed likely for years to be mere specu- 
lative questions. ‘* Young Ireland” 
refused to make ** Repeal” subservient 
to the purposes of a ministry. An open 
secession ensued; and on the 3lst of 
August, O’Brien, Meagher, and some 
others, founded a new political society, 
to which they gave the imposing name 
of ‘Tue Irtse ConrEDERATION.” 

This dream of a truly national com- 
bination in favour of a separate Legis- 
lature, was the splendid phantom which 
guided these mistaken, but many of 
them high-minded and gifted men, to 
their ruin. The more wary and ex. 


perienced veteran chief of the Roman 
Catholic party knew that no political 
movement could carry with it the pas. 
sions of an Irish populace, that did not 
enlist religious feeli 

side or the other. 


ngs upon the one 
He knew how hope- 
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less the attempt to achieve anything by 
force—how vain the effort, even to keep 
up an Irish party, without a union, 
more or less close, with some of the 
great parties who divide the political 
power of the empire. Hence he was 
at issue with them—we can well believe, 
most honestly at issue, upon the ques- 
tions which were finally made the 
watchwords of their separation. He 
would not separate the Repeal cause 
from the Roman Catholic; he would 
not hear of “ physical,” as contradis- 
tinguished from what he was pleased to 
call ** moral” force; and he would not 
sanction the disclaimer of all English 
party connexions, which would be in- 
volved in the pledge that was proposed 
against the acceptance, by any Re- 
pealer, of a place. 

We do not write thus either to de- 
fend O’Connell, or to condemn the 
seceding portion of his party. We 
believe them both to have been fatally 
and fearfully wrong. Both have, by 
their pursuit of Repeal, inflicted upon 
Treland grievous, God grant it ma 
not be irremediable wrong. But it 
were unjust to O'Connell to assume 
that when he severed from the Young 
Irelanders upon the points we have 
mentioned, he, therefore, deliberately 
rejected whatever was noble, or manly, 
or disinterested in the cause which he 
advocated, retaining only the residuum 
—the dregs, if we may use the expres- 
sion, that left nothing in the bottom of 
the cup but the bitterness, and the 
meanness, and the rancour of a reli- 
gious and servile struggle—it cannot 
be dignified with the name of war. 
It is true that except upon the princi- 
ples which his opponents endeavoured 
to infuse into the contest, the demand 
for Repeal could never assume the dig. 
nity of a national cause. While it 
blended itself with any separate inte. 
rests of the Roman Catholic Church 
or people, it never could take the form 
of a national demand. When its advo. 
cates disclaimed, in language worthy 
of a peace society, the morality under 
any circumstances of an appeal to 
physical force, yet stirred up the pas. 
sions, and boasted on the struggle 
of the people, they deprived them- 
selves of every manly sympathy. 
When they refused to pledge them- 
selves against places from the British 
Government, they threw away from 
their agitation all that could give 
earnest for its truth and its sincerity. 

But O’Connell knew what was prac- 
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ticable. He felt all the enthusiasm 
that would have led him to take the 

osition to which he was invited by 

is fiery followers; but he felt also 
that in Ireland—poor, torn, distract- 
ed, and humiliated Ireland—the vision 
after which the others grasped was 
but a phantom. If his views were 
less lofty, they were, in one sense, 
more real. He knew well that a Re- 
peal agitation could not be maintained 
for six months without an appeal to 
the influences which he was called 
on to reject.* His fault was, not that 
he did not join the Irish Confederation, 
but that he ever founded Conciliation 
Hall; that he wasted his life—and it 
was wasted—in a petty agitation,which 
nothing but his own genius could really 
elevate above contempt; lowered a 
cause which, if it was anything, was a 
national one, by making it the ‘cat call” 
of a section of a priesthood and a mob, 
and surrounded himself by associations, 
which could not fail to injure his mind 
at least as much as they have de- 
pressed his fame. Yet, unless he aban- 
doned a project which, perhaps, he had 
started in the intoxication of popular 
triumph, these were the hard necessi- 
ties of his position. ‘The truth, how- 
ever unpalatable it may be to some 
parties, was simply, Ireland did not 
furnish materials for a combination 
that would seek the restoration of her 
Parliament, conducted upon the high, 
the bold, and the unsectarian princi- 
ples which Davis, and O’Brien, and 
the other leaders of the Young Ireland 
party, put forward. The agitation 
must be carried on upon far lower prin- 
ciples of action, or not at all, O’Con- 
nell chose the former, and left for his 
country nothing but the memories of a 
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bootless and discreditable agitation. 
For himself, he died an exile, of a 
broken heart. 

The question why he made this 
choice, we leave to be solved among 
many similar inquiries into the strange 
aberration of high intellects and gifted 
spirits. We have written, perhaps, 
enough to show that we reject the 
hypothesis which would attribute it to 
the sordid motives of personal gain. 
Self-interest, vanity, ambition, the 
lust even of an unsubstantial, but 
most seductive power—the power of 
mastery over the minds of men— 
the appetite for popular applause ; 
these, and passions like these, con- 
tribute, no doubt, their influence to 
warp the judgments of men, whose er- 
rors nations have reason to deplore. 
In any other sense than this, we acquit 
O'Connell of the degradation of being 
influenced by base motives. In him, 
as in other men, such motives uncon- 
sciously alloyed his determinations. 
Human intellect and human genius, 
God knows! have fallen low enough ; 
but we do not believe that genius has 
yet fallen so low as to acknowledge to 
itself such motives, as regulating its 
conduct in relation to the interests of 
nations. They very far mistake the 
order of intellect to which O’Connell’s 
belonged, or they are altogether igno- 
rant of the influences that work upon 
such intellects, who fancy that it is 
sufficient to account for his perseve- 
rance in agitation, to say that he was 
paid a yearly revenue by the voluntary 
contributions of his followers. 

The history of the Repeal agitation 
belongs to a period antecedent to Lord 
Clarendon’s Government of Ireland. 
We advert to it only so far as it is ne- 









* This was the truth, which was bitterly acknowledged by the gifted and warm-hearted 
enthusiast Meagher, in the metaphorical expression which he uttered, when a prisoner in a 
penal exile, far from the country he had, we believe, 


“ Loved not wisely, but too well.” 


* We made a fatal mistake,” he is said to have exclaimed, “in not conciliating the Catholic 
priesthood. THe AGITATION MUST BE BAPTISED IN THE OLD HOLY WELL.” When he 
reads the history, and reflects on the past miseries of his country ; when he reflects on the 
wild and barbarous bigotry which an appeal to the religious passions of his countrymen 
must excite; when he thinks on the madness of exasperated factions; when he remembers 
that it would be to war upon the Protestant people, and succeed only, even if such success 
were possible, by trampling upon them; he will, we venture to say, shrink from “ the baptism 
in the holy well.” 

Nevertheless he told a great and an instructive truth. The agitation for a separate legis- 
lature for Ireland could only be maintained by making it “A RELIGIOUS WAR.” May we 
venture to say that, when the Repeal agitation of 1843 was inaugurated by the debate in 
the City Assembly of Dublin, the warning was earnestly addressed to those who represented 
Repeal as no sectarian question, or question of religion, that so surely as the agitation pro- 
ceeded it must appeal for its sustenance to the elements of religious discord. 
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cessary to throw light upon the state 
of what we must call seditious polities, 
at the close of 1847. Even this brief 

allusion, however, would be unjust, if 

it contained no reference to the period 

at which unquestionably it assumed its 

most imposing and almost majestic at- 

titude. 

The year 1843 was marked by those 
multitudinous assemblages of persons 
in different parts of Ireland, to which 
the name of “ monster meetings ” has 
been not inappropriately applied. 
O'Connell had been fond of designat- 
ing this year as *‘ the Repeal year.” 
It was one, certainly, that witnessed 
an extraordinary impulse to the agi- 
tation on that question. That im- 
pulse may be traced in a great mea- 
sure to the discussion of the ques- 
tion in the Reformed Corporation 
of Dublin, where, after three days’ 
discussion, on the motion of Mr. O’Con- 
nell, a petition in favour of a Repeal 
of the Legislative Union was carried 
against a very moderate amendment, 
by a majority of 41 to 15, This motion 
was certainly the commencement of a 
series of proceedings, in which the 
energies of the Repeal party were ex- 
erted to the very utmost. ‘The agita- 
tion assumed a form quite different 
from any in which it had previously ap- 
peared. The Nation newspaper had 
been just started, and brought to 
the aid of the cause a power and a bold- 
ness that was new in its ranks, The 
**Songs of the Nation” formed a 
ballad poetry perhaps unrivalled for 
its vigour and its poetic merit. The 
*‘ rent,” as the weekly collections at 
the Repeal Association were termed, 
rose in an incredibly short space of 
time from £70 to the enormous sum of 
£3,000 in a single week. The old tone 
of seditious moderation was thrown 
aside; O'Connell caught the enthu- 
siasm, and was carried away by it. In 
his addresses to assembled tens of thou- 
sands he defied, in language worthy of 
Kossuth, the British Government. He 
boasted that his followers would drive 
the British army into the sea. 
He promised a convention of dele- 
gates in Dublin, that, if they had ever 
met, would have assumed virtually the 
functions of an Irish Parliament, and 
he established his courts of arbitra- 
tion to supersede the legal tribunals 
of the Queen’s. In one memorable 
speech at Mallow, in words worthy of 
a hero, and in an attitude deemed de- 
serving of being perpetuated in the 
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marble of the sculptor, he dared the 
power of England to make war 
upon him; and, finally, upon the 
Rath of Mullaghmast, surrounded 
by the civic authorities of corpo- 
rations, arrayed in their robes of 
office, and amid the acclamations of 
assembled myriads, he permitted to be 
placed upon his head the diadem of the 
ancient Irish kings. 

The attentive observer might, how- 
ever, have remarked in all this—impos- 
ing, unquestionably imposing, as these 
demonstrations were—the absence of 
those elements which we have said could 
alone give true solidity, or inspire per- 
manent energy to a movement. To bor- 
row the metaphor of the Jewish histo- 
rian, “the fire came out of the brambles,” 
and it did not ‘devour the cedars of 
Lebanon.” The fervour of Repeal had 
not lit up the classes of Irish society 
which represented the intelligence, the 
property, or the true spirit of the na- 
tion. ‘The gentry stood aloof almost 
toaman, ‘The Protestant population 
of Ulster folded their arms in sullen 
silence, but remembered their heredi- 
tary loyalty to the British throne, 
Hardly any Protestants were to be 
found in the vast assemblages that met 
upon the hill-side, or filled the valley 
with almost countless masses of human 
beings. It seemed as if the mission of 
the Repeal year were to exhibit the 
power of what is termed the popular 
party in its most imposing attitude, and 
then exhibit its real weakness. After 
all its monster meetings—its proud de-~ 
fiances—its spirit-stirring ballads—its 
terror-striking demonstrations, the Re- 
peal agitation of 1843 fell quiescent in 
an hour before a proclamation of the 
Privy Council! It did not even wait 
for its prostration the tedious techni. 
calities of a prosecution, which if, 

** Like a wounded snake, it dragged its slow 

length along,” 
yet stifled all the little lingering vi- 
tality of the agitation which it enfolded 
in its cumbrous coils, 

When viewed in connexion with 
their almost grotesque termination, 
these ** monster meetings” supply one 
of the strangest pictures in modern Irish 
history, if history it can be called. The 
pencil of the most successful pourtrayer 
of the scenes of history, might well find 
employment in depicting the progress 
of O'Connell throughout the middle of 
of 1843, beginning, perhaps, with his 
introduction of Repeal in the civic 
chamber of the metropolis of Ireland, 
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and ending with his abandonment, on 
Saturday evening, the 17th of October, 
of the giant gathering that was hasten- 
ing toassemble on the Sabbath morning 
at Clontarf. Exaggerated, no doubt, 
the reports of the numbers present at 
these meetings were; but yet we be- 
lieve, that making every allowance for 
these exaggerations, the multitudes that 
attended them have ranged in numbers 
from twenty to even fifty thousand! 
These mighty assemblages of human 
beings, so well calculated to impress 
the mind, have passed away, and left 
behind them no trace, nothing but the 
recollection of vast power uselessly 
displayed, and miserably wasted. They 
have been not inaptly compared to 
those whirlwind pillars of sand that 
are driven by the storm across the 
ath of the caravan in the desert. 
hey could only be gathered in a 
country whose population was 


“ A heap of uncementing sand,” 


where no settled barriers of civilized 
society broke the moral desolation of 
the surface. These gigantic gather- 
ings, like the desert sand-pillars, as- 
sumed for a moment the forms and 
the motions of a living organization ; 
like them they seem to threaten ruin 
to all within their sphere; but, des- 
titute of any principle of cohesion, 
they fell with the breeze to which they 
owed their existence, and they left the 
desert barren and lifeless as before. 

There were those, however, who trea- 
sured up the defiances of Mallow even 
when the utterer shrank from them. 
The visions of the myriads that thronged 
to Mullaghmast or Tara, still haunted, 
in the form of rebel encampments, the 
memories and the imaginations of many 
of the followers of the general who had 
prudently declined a second battle of 
Clontarf ; and the establishment of the 
Trish Confederation, and the mad at- 
tempt at insurrection, which terminated 
in the inglorious and very tame riot at 
Ballingarry, were but the natural re- 
sults of the warlike speeches delivered 
in 1843 by the apostle of ‘ moral 
force.” 

At the period of Lord Clarendon’s 
assumption of the Irish Government, 
the divided sections of the Repealers 
held their separate meetings, and 
formed their distinct associations under 
the rival names of the Irish Confede- 
ration and Conciliation Hall. Up to 
the month of February, 1848, neither 
of them contemplated disturbing the 
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ce of the country by any attempt at 
insurrection. This is a fact, which in 
the excitement that followed in the 
next few months of that year, has been 
forgotten; it is one, however, of vital 
importance, to be remembered in esti- 
mating the policy of Lord Clarendon 
in dealing with the incipient elements 
of disturbance. In the beginning of 
February a series of resolutions was 
moved in the Irish Confederation by 
Mr, Smith O’Brien, and carried by a 
large majority, which denounced any 
attempt to direct the public mind of 
Ireland to unconstitutional measures, 
and so explicitly condemned some let- 
ters of Mr. John Mitchel inculcating 
opposite doctrines, as to leave that 
gentleman no choice but to retire from 
the society. 

This individual was unquestionably 
the person who provoked in Ireland 
the movement which made Lord Cla- 
rendon for a time appear the protector 
of law and order in the country. He 
is now suffering the penalty of his 
crimes in a convict settlement, and 
the circumstances of his condition 
forbid a free canvass of his character 
or his conduct. By birth he was a 
native of Ulster; his father had been 
a minister of that section of Presby- 
terians who hold Unitarian opinions — 
a class who some time since in Ulster 
were deeply imbued with Republican 
opinions. By profession an attorney, 
he relinquished an honourable and a 
lucrative practice, to devote himself to 
the cause of disaffection to England, 
and was content with the livelihood 
which he could acquire as editor, or 
sub-editor, we know not which, of the 
Nation newspaper. His opinions soon 
became too extreme, even for that 
journal, Whatever may be thought 
of him, he was unquestionably a fa- 
natic in his political opinions, and bore 
to them that devotion of fanaticism 
which is certainly incorruptible by 
bribes—in a bold man, not to be 
daunted by fear, and which, therefore, 
is mistaken for both honestyand courage. 
The result of his retirement from the 
Trish Confederation was, that he ceased 
at the same time his connexion with the 
Nation, and started in the city of 
Dublin a rival newspaper, which un- 
equivocally manifested its treasonable 
predilections, by adopting the ominous 
name of the United Irishman. The 
first number of this journal appeared 
upon the 12th of February. 

From the day of the publication of 
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that journal, ‘treason was openly 
reached in the city of Dublin.” At 
rst, Mitchel, among the leaders of his 
\ former party, stoodalone. Mr. Meagher 
became a candidate to represent his 
native city of Waterford in the Impe- 
rial Parliament, and until the latter end 
of February, with the exception of the 
publications of the United Irishman, 
there seemed but little indication of 
any disturbance of the peace of the 
country. 

These publications were, indeed, of 
a character which no Government, 
anxious for the peace of the country, 
ought to have tolerated for one hour. 
From the very first appearance of the 
paper they were open incitements to 
rebellion. There was enough in the 
earliest publications of that journal to 
have justified a Government in seizing 
the proprietor on a charge of high 
treason, suppressing the publication of 
each number as it appeared, and pre- 
venting its sale, exactly as they would 
have been justified in suppressing any 
other act of war upon the Queen. 

Lord Clarendon was warned, on high 
authority, of his duty, and of the con- 
sequences that would follow from its 
neglect.{ ;\On 24th February, the pre- 
sent Earl of Derby, then Lord Stan- 
ley, pursuant to a notice given some 
days before, called the attention of.the 
Government, in the House of Lords, 
to the danger, and even the guilt, of 
tolerating publications like the United 
Irishman, expressing his belief in the 
enthusiasm and earnestness of the lead- 
ers of the Irish Confederation, some of 
whose speeches he quoted ; he pointed 
out to the Government the duty which 
they owed to these persons themselves, 
not to permit them to be drawn into 
more criminal acts by the licence given 
to the defiance of the authority of the 
Queen. 

On the 4th of April, Lord Jocelyn 
addressed a similar remonstrance to mi- 
nisters in the Lower House, declaring 
that ‘¢ the danger” he apprehended was 
‘not to the institutions of the country, 
but to the misguided individuals them- 
selves.” 

And at a later period, Lord Ellen. 
borough, adverting to the refusal of 
Lord Clarendon to accept the services 
of some bodies in Dublin who had 
offered to enrol themselves in volunteer 
corps, pressed strongly on the Govern- 
ment the necessity of not permitting 
the loyalists to be dispirited by the im- 
punity of treason. 
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To all these remonstrances the mi- 
nisters had but one reply, they had en. 
tire confidence that the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland would take all measures 
that were right. 

The end of February brought the 
news of that strange event which, in a 
few inexplicable hours altered, so vi- 
tally, the destinies of France, perhaps 
of Europe. The throne of the King, 
who was deemed the wisest and the 
most secure of Continental Sove- 
reigns, fell before a rising of a mob, 
that, to outward observers, assumed 
no appearance more respectable than 
that of the actors in a street brawl. 
Strange ideas agitated the minds of 
men. Liberty, fraternity, equality, 
were once more sounded; but in the 
ears of a generation not old enough 
to remember the horrors and the sla- 
veries that had proved them cheats. 
The spirit of the revolution, after all, 
was but little felt in Ireland. Mitchel, 
indeed, became more insolent in his 
daring. Aggregate meetings were 
talked of and abandoned. ‘The only 
persons, perhaps, really led astray by 
its influence were the enthusiasts of 
the Irish Confederation, who went to 
France to congratulate the new repub- 
lic that inaugurated the liberties of 
that country! and in speeches in which 
they invoked a death upon the scaffold, 
in sentences too elaborately eloquent 
to be sincere, declared their dying cry 
would be to the spirit of Young France 
to avenge the challenged martyrdom of 
the Irish patriots. 

The history of the month of March 
is one upon which we profess ourselves 
able to offer but little explanation. 
Up tothe 21st of that month not a 
single step was taken by the Govern- 
ment to put the powers of the law in 
force against a single disaffected per- 
son. On that day the only step taken 
was to issue warrants against Mr, Smith 
O’Brien, Mr. Meagher, and Mr. Mit- 
chel, for seditious speeches; warrants 
to which, of course, they immediately 
gave bail to answer the charge in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, at the term 
which was to commence on the 15th of 
April. Yet, during that interval, 
Lord Clarendon made preparations 
which, unless he had information of a 
conspiracy of a most formidable cha- 
racter, were monstrously absurd, which, 
if he had, it is very difficult to reconcile 
with any honest policy to this country. 

The trial of two of these gentlemen, 
Mr. Smith O’Brien and Mr. Meagher, 
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took place in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in the beginning of May. Mr. 
Mitchel, before he could be tried on 
this indictment, had made himself 
amenable to the penalties of a crime 
more heinous than sedition; and, 
Saturday the 27th of May he was 
convicted of a transportable offence, 
under an Act which, it is not too much 
to say, was passed for the special pur- 
pose of suppressing the United Irish- 
man. 

During, however, the entire months 
of March and April that journal was 
permitted, with impunity, to publish 
and circulate articles of the most au- 
dacious treason. It is painful to look 
back upon the publications of this 
journal, in which, week after week, the 
representative of Majesty was insulted 
in language of the most outrageous 
character. Each Saturday the United 
Sfrishman contained a letter addressed 
to **The Earl of Clarendon, her Ma- 
jesty's Executioner General and Butcher 
General of Ireland.” The character 
of the letters may be judged of by this 
loyal and decorous heading. The power 


of the Queen was openly and in no 
very carefully selected language defied, 


The rest of the newspaper was, in effect, 


arebel gazette. Plans of an insurrec- 
tion in the city of Dublin were, week 
after week, printed; the ladies of the 
metropolis were invited to throw vi- 
triol on her Majesty’s troops, and ad- 
vised, with religious care, to preserve 
their empty soda-water bottles! to fling 
before the cavalry, to upset the horses 
in their charges through the streets. 
Discussions upon the manufacture of 
pikes, and the most approved mode of 
erecting barricades, together with 
some lectures upon street-firing, com- 
pleted the rebellion upon paper, by 
which John Mitchel amused himself, 
or gratified a morbid passion for writing 


on insurrection, while he terrified Lord 
Clarendon. 


Upon acalm review of this period, it 
is scarcely credible that Lord Clarendon 
for more than two months permitted the 
Sovereign he represented to beinsulted 
by the unrestrained publication of this 
treasonable and sanguinary trash, It 
is absurd to say that the common law 
did not arm him with power sufficient 
to prevent it. There was not one of 
these publications which, upon the very 
lowest view, did not contain a seditious 
libel, for which the party answerable 
ought instantly to have been arrested. 
Nay, there was not one of them which 
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did not contain abundant matter to war- 
rant an arrest for high treason. Every 
newspaper-vender in the streets, who 
hawked the United Irishman should 
have been, after a warning, committed 
to prison upon the charge of selling a 
seditious libel. Every clerk found in 
the office should have shared the same 
fate. Mr. Mitchel himself should have 
been in close confinement upon the 
charge of high treason. He should, in 
the langus age of Pitt, have been placed 
in view of the gallows, with the cer- 
tainty thatif his conduct did not amount 
to the higher, he would not escape the 
milder penalties of sedition. 

Lord Clarendon permitted all the 
proceedings of the disaffected to go on 
perfectly undisturbed. The meetings 
of the Irish Confederation continued to 
be held, at which speeches, every day 
becoming more violent in their cha- 
racter, were delivered. Confederate 
Clubs were rapidly enrolling in their 
ranks the intelligent and orderly artisans 
of the city; and Conciliation Hall, by 
its weekly meetings, at which a milder 
sedition was spoken, continued to keep 
up a secondary and inferior agitation in 
favour of *‘ moral force.” 

In the meantime, however, prepara- 
tions of a most extraordinary kind were 
pursued. For several days before the 
17th of March, a day on which an open- 
air meeting was proposed, communica- 
tions were made to most of the leading 
persons in Dublin, distinctly though not 
officially emanating from the C astle, not 
obscurely intimating that a conspiracy 
existed to turn Dublin into one scene 
of massacre and pillage. Strong bodies 
of soldiers were posted in all the lead- 
ing positions of the town. Thechambers 
of the University were permanently 
occupied as the quarters of a Regi- 
ment, upon a representation from his 
Excellency that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary for the Government that the 
College should be occupied as a military 

ost. The buildings of the Royal Dub- 
f Society were similarly occupied, and 
cannon were posted in its great court- 
yard. The Linen Hall and the Custom 
House were, either in whole or in part, 
occupied as temporary barracks, The 
Bank of Ireland, at which there is 
usually a subaltern’s guard, was put 
in a position of defence; swivels 
were mounted on its roof, so placed as 
to command the streets below. All 
these posts were regularly prepared to 
resist a siege!! Bullet-proof shutters 
were furnished for the windows of the 
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venerable pile of building that forms 
the beautiful front of the College!! 
and, in each of the military citadels 
which the provident care of the Viceroy 
had prepared for the safe-keeping of her 
Majesty’s troops, the soldiery were pro- 
vided with rations for several days!!! 

These were not preparations to meet 
the exigencies of one day of probable or 
possible public excitement. They were 
continued for months. For a period 
of more than three months the troops 
occupied a large portion of the cham- 
bers of the College, to the no slight 
disturbance of all academic arrange- 
ments. It was a singular sight to wit- 
ness the morning parade of the soldiers 
in the quadrangle of the College, when 
there flitted across the lines of soldiery 
the black gowns of the students hur- 
rying to their lecture. For the same 
period squadrons of cavalry were quar- 
tered in the buildings of the Royal 
Dublin Society, For this long pe- 
riod Dublin was garrisoned as a city 
in which a terrible and overpowering 
outbreak was hourly expected. We 
could not indeed see the rebels—not a 
drum of insurrection disturbed the 
midnight silence of our streets. But 
there were the preparations of the 
Queen’s representative to meet an in. 
visible, and therefore a more dangerous 
foe. We were, if we were to credit 
these indications, surrounded by thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of unseen 
traitors, against whom the wise, the 
prudent, the incomparable Lord Cla- 
rendon thought it necessary to turn 
every public building he could get 
possession of into a redoubt. 

During the entire of the months of 
March and April, the city of Dublin 
was kept in this state of military alarm. 
The military complained of the hardship 
of frequent summons to arms—of being 
kept under arms at unreasonable hours, 
when they never could discern a cause. 
In point of alarm the imaginary rebel- 
lion was worse, ten times worse, than 
any real one, There was hardly a night 
upon which Lord Clarendon might not, 
as he started, have exclaimed— 


“ Shadows to-night have struck more terrors to 
my soul 
Than could the presence of ten thousand 
Mitchels,” 


Tf, indeed, we could conceive a man 
haunted by unreal delusions placed in 
the Castle of Dublin, and invested with 
the power of calling its garrison to arms 
whenever he fancied he heard the voices 
of rebels on the blast, we would have 
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no very incorrect representation of 
what passed within that period in this 
peaceable city of Dublin. 

Is it too much to expect that we can 
now induce men calmly to reflect upon 
events, which certainly they could 
not so reflect upon in the excitement 
produced by the alarms of the period? 
We are now writing nothing which 
we did not feel and express as these 
events were passing. It is almost in. 
credible that these preparations should 
have been made without occasion; and 
yet, writing under a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility, we are bound to declare 
our deliberate conviction, that the re. 
bellion against which these prepara- 
tions were directed, then existed only in 
the braggadocio columns of the United 
Irishman, That there was quite enough 
of a tumultuous and disaffected spirit 
abroad, to induce the Government to 
take its measures for the preservation 
of the public peace, we readily admit. 
But these were not the measures that 
were taken. Lord Clarendon garri- 
soned citadels in the heart of the metro- 
polis, in which he made preparations 
for the entrenchment of the Queen’s 
troops, while the city itself was to be 
for days in the hands of insurgents. 
His preparations contemplated the be- 
sieging of the Queen’s troops in the 
Castle, the College, the Dublin So- 
ciety, and the Bank! There were then 
in the city of Dublin at least 10,000 
soldiers. Where was the insurrectionary 
force that was believed capable of con- 
fining these in the fastnesses which were 
prepared for them. The rebellion of 
1798, the insurrection of 1803, were 
quelled without garrisoning the Col. 
lege, or planting parks of artillery 
upon Leinster-lawn. Where, in 1848, 
were the depots of arms and ammuni- 
tion of the rebel forces ?—where were 
the rebel forces themselves ? 

We repeat, in the strongest manner 
possible, our disbelief of any plot, or 
plan, or preparation existing for an 
insurrection, such as these arrange. 
ments anticipated. We do so upon 
very simple ground. Not one particle 
of evidence has ever been offered to 
prove it. ‘Trials for high treason took 
place under circumstances which would 
have made it of vital importance to 


prove that, in the months of March and 
April, a conspiracy had been formed 


to seize upon the city of Dublin. Not 
one particle of evidence approaching 
to this was offered. On the contrary, 
all the evidence on these trials led to a 
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directly opposite conclusion, The men 
themselves, who were, in summer, 
driven into a mock rebellion by Lord 
Clarendon’s own policy, have most 
solemnly denied it under circumstances 
which preclude any natural supposi- 
tion of their intending to deceive. Does 
one single incident justify the appre- 
hension which the Irish Government 
then set itself to excite? Insurrec- 
tions cannot be carried on without lead- 
ers, without ammunition, and arms. 
Was there a depot of arms seized ? was 
there a single leader arrested ? What 
has become of the formidable conspi- 
racy against which so many citadels 
were prepared to stand a siege ? * Dub- 
lin was soon after placed under a law 
which enabled the Lord Lieutenant to 
seize upon arms not given up. How 
MANY PIKES OR MUSKETS HAVE BEEN 
SEIZED OR GIVEN UP? We heard much 
of the manufacture of pikes: the only 
instance that was made public was one 
in which a blacksmith was applied to 
to manufacture one by the agents of 
the police ! 

Even after an interval of four years, 
we can hardly restrain our feelings of 
indignation at the events of this disas- 
trous period—disastrous, because it was 
the triumph of a system which built a 
reputation for Lord Clarendon at the 
expense of the character of the Irish 
nation. Our readers will see that we 
are disposed to deal with that reputa- 
tion pretty much in the spirit of the 
lines that are not inappropriate to the 
mock tragedy of Lord Clarendon’s re- 
bellion— 


“ King.—What! would you kill the man 
that killed the giants? 

“ Courtier.—May it please your Majesty, 
he made the giants first, and then he killed 
them.” 


Tt is not to be wondered at if loyal 
men believed that Government must 
have some secret information to justify 
preparations of so alarming a character. 
The violence of the United Irishmen, 
and the speeches of the Confederation, 
splendidly played Lord Clarendon’s 
game. Men believed that the only 
ee against the horrors of a Red 

epublican and Social insurrection 
was the Lord Lieutenant. The state 
of feeling was not unlike that which 
made the French people lately vote 
Prince Louis Napoleon an absolute 
sovereign and sole legislator. An 
address, with expressions of confidence 
in the Chief Governor, tendered to him 
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the disposal, in support of Govern- 
ment, of the lives and fortunes of the 
subscribers, and was signed by multi- 
tudes of names, presenting an unpre- 
cedented array of the rank, the pro- 
perty, and the intelligence of the 
country. The few loyalists who with. 
held their signatures were marked 
as disaffected. To disbelieve in Lord 
Clarendon, or doubt the instant com- 
ing of a terrible insurrection — was 
to expose the unhappy infidel to the 
imputation of being a rebel. 

‘There was, however, in all this, some- 
thing of very melancholy omen to the 
interests, the spirit, and the liberties of 
the country. The terrors of a Socialist 
insurrection had, in a less degree, some- 
thing of the same dispiriting effect in 
Treland as they lately hadin France. It 
is not to be wondered at that the rebel- 
lious press seconded the efforts of Lord 
Clarendon to terrify the well-disposed. 
It!gave a momentary importance to the 
It was something, by a 
threat of rebellion, to have made Lord 
Clarendon seize on every available 
public building as a military post. It 
was then that John Mitchel carried on 
his rebellion on paper, by issuing his 
directions about barricades and vitriol. 
The more horrible the publication, the 
greater the terrors in the Castle and the 
squares. And, instead of stopping the 
whole matter, as he could have done in 
one hour, and confining the terrible re- 
bellion in a cell of five feet square, by 
lodging the writers of this wicked bom. 
bast in the body of a gaol, Lord Claren- 
don played into their hands, as they did 
into his, by making serious preparations 
against their threats, but still per- 
mitting them to go on. 

On the trade and on the business of 
the country the effect was most dis- 
astrous. ‘The shops in the city were 
deserted, business was almost entirely 
ata stand. This was bad enough, but 
it was not the worst. An impression 
got abroad that there must be a very 
strong rebel force in the city of Dub- 
lin, so strong that the authorities con- 
templated their being in poenees of 
the city for some days. In a country 
where there are always ready at hand 
so many elements of disaflection, to 
permit this was peculiarly unwise. Men 
began to talk of the possibility of the 
success of an insurrection, and to ac- 
custom themselves at least to speak of 
its practicability. The bold, the out- 
rageous defiances of Mitchel to the 
Queen’s authority, were read first with 
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disgust, then with wonder, at last with 
toleration. In Ireland, above all coun- 
tries, it was a dangerous thing for a 
government to permit its authority, 
week after week, to be insulted \with 
impunity, especially when it took care 
to prove that it was not the impunity 
accorded by contempt. 

In the meantime, while he was, by 
his military preparations, actually giv- 
ing respectability and consequence to 
a few contemptible disturbers of the 
public peace, he took every precaution 
to make them really cease to be con- 
temptible. He permitted the most in- 
flammatory publications to be issued 
to the people—he allowed speeches of 
the most exciting character to be 
spoken—he made no attempt to stop 
the propagation of the Confederate 
Clubs, in which hundreds began to be 
enrolled, and which constituted the 
only real nucleus out of which a rebel- 
lion could be formed; and he did all 
this in a country whose miserable con- 
dition presented, even to a people less 
excitable than the Irish, we had almost 
said, every excuse for disaffection, cer- 
tainly every motive to discontent. 

It will not do to answer, that he 
brought us safely through that period 
of alarm. He did so only because there 
was no real danger—none certainly 
that was not created by himself. It 
would be a cheap way of earning repu- 
tation to create the alarm of an unreal 
insurrection, and then claim credit be- 
cause it did not come. But the truth 
is, his policy did create a very formida- 
ble amount of disaffection, and to a 
certain extent permitted a dangerous 
organisation in the country. It was 
well for the peace of Ireland that there 
were not leaders capable of turning 
either to account. If Lord Clarendon 
had to deal with the Directory that 
organised the rebellion of 1798, he 
might have found that he had gone too 
far in the play of ‘‘ making the giants” 
when the time came for changing the 

amusement to that of ‘killing them.” 

In the early period we owe our 
safety, not to the prudence of his mea- 
sures, but to the imaginary nature of 
his fears. At a later period the danger 
was attributed to his own policy—our 
safety to the good fortune that there 
existed no rebel leaders of capacit 
enough to take advantage of the disaf- 
fection which he had suffered to be ex- 
cited. Plan and organisation of a rebel 
movement there was none. A leader less 

scrupulous and more bold than Mr. 
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Smith O’Brien might have caused much 
straggling bloodshed in July. But, 
after all, it was no formidable insur- 
rection which broke out on Boulagh 
Common—where the leader went to 
raise the standard of rebellion, depend- 
ing, for his troops, upon the ringing of 
a chapel-bell! his supply of arms, a 
pair of pistols and a sword!! and his 
military exchequer containing just a 
five-pound note !!! 

This, however, is anticipating. We 
return to the grounds of this military 
occupation of the city. To our judg- 
ment of Lord Clarendon’s policy in 
permitting rebellion to be excited—we 
have almost said in fomenting it—it 
makes very little difference what opi- 
nion we form upon a question, which 
after all, resolves itself into a ques- 
tion of fact. Was there in the cit 
of Dublin, in the months of Mare 
and April, 1848—this is the time with 
which we are dealing—a conspiracy 
existing, furnished with the appliances 
and means to make an armed insur- 
rection in our streets? If there were, 
why were not the conspirators brought 
to justice? Are we at this moment 
living surrounded by conspirators who, 
in 1848, were banded together to cut 
our throats? Upon every former oc- 
casion, when insurrection threatened 
the peace of the country—above all, 
when the Executive demanded extra- 
ordinary powers—reports have been 
presented to Parliament, sometimes 
to Secret Committees, of the infor- 
mation upon which Government acted. 
Not a single communcation has, up 
to this hour, been made to either 
House of Parliament of any one fact 
or circumstance that was discovered 
by Government which justified orcalled 
for these alarming military prepara- 
tions. 

After Lord Clarendon’s dealings with 
the World newspaper, there is scarcely 
any conceivable amount of folly of 
which we cannot believe him capable ; 
and regarding, as we do, the conspiracy 
ofthe March insurrection as an utterly 
groundless myth, we must believe 
his Excellency the dupe of some spies 
who played upon his credulity, and, 
proffering their services in ‘ the cause 
of law and order,” found no difficulty in 
fleecing the simplicity of his Excellency 
to any conceivable extent. 

No country on earth, with the ex- 
ception of some of the Italian states, is 
more prolific of such rascals than 
Ireland. Let us just suppose one 
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of them to have determined, or a 
gang of them to have combined, to 
practise upon his Excellency’s fears; 
and, with the light that is thrown 
upon his character by his transac- 
tions with the World newspaper, we 
ean easily imagine Lord Clarendon 
the victim of delusions as complete as 
those which haunt the insane. The 
pretended informer offers his services 
to the cause of law and order; his 
Excellency, without making any in- 
quiry as to his antecedents, thinks it 
his duty to send for him. The informer 
asks for money; the Lord Lieutenant 
thinks it his duty to give it, even 
when he expects no good from his 
labours. How many thousand Red 
Republicans ‘‘in buckram” would one 
such interview with a skilful getter-up 
of plots produce. We do not mean 
thisas amere satire. In sober serious- 
ness we suggest that to this we are to 
trace those mighty preparations which 
would have been sufficient to keep the 
eity of Dublin against the whole popu- 
lation, if they had been undisciplined 
rebels armed to the teeth. 

It will not do to say that without any 
information more than that which the 
public had, the Government were called 
on to take those precautions. They 


were bound to take precautions, by all 
possible means, to prevent any dis- 
turbance, by preventing its incite- 
ments; and this was exactly what Lord 


Clarendon neglected. But it was not 
the mere prevalence of a disaffected 
spirit that could call on the military 
authorities to close the College win- 
dows with ball-proof shutters, and pro- 
vide their military posts with provi- 
sions for a week. These preparations 
Qwere made against a formidable con- 
spiracy, well provided with all the mu- 
nitions of war. 

The tone adopted by his Excel- 
lency, and those in communication 
with the Castle, was clearly and un- 
equivocally that which their military 
arrangements indicated—a belief in 
the existence of a sanguinary and 
treasonable organisation, of a cha- 
racter so formidable as to require all 
the military strength of the Govern- 
ment to resist it. Little incidents 
proved, that not only was Lord Cla- 
rendon terrified by the belief in the 
existence of such a confederation, but 
that occasionally his fears were stimu- 
lated by the fixing of the time of the 
imaginary attack. It was yom | 
reported in Dublin, we cannot say wi 
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what truth, that upon more than one 
occasion the Castle gates were suddenly 
closed with as much haste as if the 
invaders were marching up Cork Hill, 
It was said, too, that his Excellency 
had openly stated, that if the citi- 
zens of Dublin knew all that he did, 
they would not sleep in their beds ; and 
immediately after the 17th of March 
letters were certainly shewn, written 
in Lord Clarendon’s own hand, in which 
he stated, that but for the preparations 
which he had made, the city of Dublin 
would have been on that day a scene of 
sanguinary outrage and horror. 

It is not easy to conceive the extent 
to which alarm was thus created in the 
city of Dublin. An association was 
formed for the purpose of providing loyal 
citizens with arms, and combining them 
in a defensive association. Programmes 
were issued, assigning to each division 
of this self-constituted society, the place 
which they were to take on the night 
of the insurrection. Six hundred 
stand of arms were ordered by the 
committee from one manufacturer, 
under something like a pledge, that 
the Government were to pay for all, 
The insurrection, however, never came, 
and it was among the amusing inci- 
dents of this playing at soldiers, that 
the demand of the manufacturer for 
their price was enforced in an action 
in the law courts, against one highly 
vespectable gentleman who had indivi- 
dually identified himself with the pur- 
chase, by an inspection of the muskets, 
Among the articles for which he was 
made responsible, were several knots 
of blue ribbons, which were intended 
to be worn by the loyalists on the night 
of the barricades, 

When the Lord Lieutenant headed 
the alarmists, it must not be wondered 
at if private individuals gave way to 
the very extravagance of apprehen- 
sion. In one of the leading streets 
of the city, circulars were sent round, 
with most minute directions as to the 
best mode of defending houses; very 
grave advice as to the choice of blun- 
derbusses, and a sage recommendation, 
in the conflict, to fire at the insurgents 
who were attacking the opposite houses, 
on the understanding that the owner 
of that house was to return the good 
office, by firing upon the assailants of 
yours. And these military missives 
were signed by men of the very highest 
reputation, in other matters, for saga- 
city and good sense. Nay, it was 


strongly urged, that each hall-door 
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should be barricaded by an iron plate; 
an advice which was actually taken b 
some. There were instances, in which 
the lower part of houses were furnished 
with ball-proof shutters, and a month’s 
provisions of salted meat and biscuits 
actually laid in! and this in a city gar- 
risoned by 10,000 military, and pro- 
tected by 2,000 police,—a city, too, 
in which, we verily believe, the whole 
strength of the disaffected could not 
have mustered 500 stand of arms of 
every kind and description, and in 
which, unquestionably, the revolution, 
if it had come, would have fled in utter 
dismay before the charge of a single 
squadron of dragoons. 

The existence of the danger was 
credited, not unnaturally, on the faith 
of the intimations from Lord Clarendon. 
Upon what testimony his Excellency 
believed in it, a hint has never been 
vouchsafed. That he did really believe 
in it, it is scarcely possible to doubt. 
The strange events of a single night 
establish, perhaps, the sincerity of his 
fears. 

Upon the night, we think, of the 20th 
of April, while everything in the city 
seemed tranquil, near the hour of mid- 
night, some few of the inhabitants of the 
city were startled by messages from the 
Castle, desiring them to be on their 
guard. The military in the different 
little fortresses were called, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, to arms. The artillery- 
men at the house of the Royal Dublin 
Society stood for some hours beside 
their field-pieces, loaded with grape- 
shot, and their port-fires lighted. ‘The 
preconcerted signal of a rocket, sent 
up from the Castle, brought up by a 
special train in a few minutes, from a 
man-of-war lying in Kingstown har- 
bour, her marines and her seamen. 
The rebellion, however, did not come. 
The streets were frequented only by 
the ordinary stragglers of the night ; 
and in the morning the sun rose upon 
the good city of Dublin as tranquil and 
as peaceful as it had been when it set. 
The citizens, indeed, who were not in 
Lord Clarendon’s secret of the rebel- 
lion, never knew until morning that 
anything unusual had occurred. 

We complete the picture of the pe- 
riod, when we say, that about the same 
time applications were made to the 
Orange Lodges of Dublin for their aid 
in support of “law and order.” Arms 
were provided for them by some person 

who was good-natured enough to spend 
£600 out of his own pocket in the pur- 
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chase. Their addresses were courted, 
received, and acknowledged ; and their 
leaders were admitted to confidential 
interviews with the Lord Lieutenant, 
while the certificate of the Master of 
an Orange Lodge was recognised as @ 
os fur the importation of arms 
y the police authorities. 

This article has already occupied far 
too much space to permit us now to 
complete our sketch of the dealings of 
the Government with the Orangemen, 
and with Ireland, during the period of 
which we write. We must pause in our 
history until another month, when we 
hope to complete the portion we are 
now compelled to hurry over, of the 
early part of 1848, 

It is, to our mind, impossible to jus- 
tify the policy Lord Clarendon then 
pursued. If his object was to create a 
rebellion that he might have the merit 
of putting it down, he pursued that 
object with some dexterity. If his 
policy was to terrify the Conservative 
portion of Irish society into an adhe- 
sion to him as their only protector 
against anarchy, it was, we admit, emi- 
nently successful for the time. If he de- 
sired to break up, in the alarms and the 
terrors of an anticipated insurrection, 
that growing union of Irishmen—to 
crush that rising spirit of nationality 
which he had, for himself and his party; 
every reason to dread—he managed his 
tactics with skill, But if we are to try 
his conduct by any of the tests that 
determine the policy of a wise states. 
man, or an honest governor, we must 
pronounce it wofully deficient. 

We have stated our opinion as to 
the course which ought to have been 
adopted the very moment that an 

serson dared openly to preach res 
Pellion to the Queen. It is the duty 
of the Government to crush insurrec- 
tion in the outset. They cannot deal 
with their own subjects as they would 
with enemies in war, and watch and 
wait until they entrap them into the 
defile, where they are to be destroyed. 
Had the treason of the United Irish- 
man been promptly suppressed, the 
country would have been spared the 
disparaging spectacle to monarchy of 
a contest between an individual and 
the Viceroy; law would have es. 
caped the opprobrium of a statute 
enacted to crush a solitary writer ; and 
men, now in exile in a penal settle. 
ment, would be still in their country, 
z verily believe, loyal subjects of their 
ueen. 
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Did, however, any plan or plot of 
insurrection exist in the city of Dublin 
in the months of March and April, 
1848? We have stated our reasons 
for entirely disbelieving that there did. 
If there did, there are reasons obvious 
enough which make it of paramount im- 
portance that the people of Ireland 
should know something of the history of 
a conspiracy so secret, so formidable, 
and so atrocious as that which then 
threatened Dublin with pillage and 
blood. But, if Lord Clarendon had 
real and just grounds for a belief in 
such a conspiracy—if he was not the 
willing dupe of informers—if he did 
not lend the ready ear of credence to 
every narrator of horrors—if he did not 
bid for the luxury of terror by rewards 
to every fabricator of the tale of con- 
spiracy and plot—let us ask, how are 
we to reconcile his conduct with his 
bounden duty to his Sovereign and to 
Ireland? Let us assume that early in 
March he knew of a treasonable de- 
sign, so formidable in strength as to 
demand that every public building, 
even our College, should be converted 
into a military redoubt—in what light 
does the Chief Governor appear? Not 
one single step is taken to break up 
that conspiracy; not an effort made to 


prevent its prosecution of its plots; 
not an attempt to expose its guilt to 


ublic .indignation. . Its leaders are 
eft at large; its. preparations are not 
interrupted. All the efforts of Govern- 
ment are directed to prepare for de- 
feating insurrection : none for prevent- 
ing it. Treasonable meetings and se- 
ditious speeches are permitted to excite 
the populace, whom cannon and grape- 
shot are prepared to mow down. Nay, 
if Lord. Clarendon believed one-half 
of what he said—one-half of what his 
—— indicated to be true, while 

e ensconced himself behind his bar- 
ricades at the Castle, and sheltered the 
soldiers behind ball-proof shutters, he 
left the loyal and peaceable inhabitants 
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of the city exposed to the danger of 
being butchered by assassins, or to find 
such protection as they could obtain in 
the gun associations and circulars 
about iron plates upon their doors. 

And while he professed to believe in 
the existence ofa sanguinary and wide- 
spread conspiracy, with that crooked 
and underhand system which too much 
marks his policy—while he secretly 
armed the Orangemen, and gave 
an indirect sanction to the Conserva- 
tive gun-clubs, he had not the courage 
or the manliness to appeal to the 
loyalty of the citizens, by calling out 
the militia, by enrolling a single corps 
of yeomanry, or sanctioning the for- 
mation of a single troop of volunteers. 

If the country has even yet recover- 
ed from the fever into which it was 
thrown by his artful appeal to the 
mingled sensations of our loyalty and 
our fears, the government of Ireland, 
in March and April, 1848, will receive, 
on a calm review, the severest con- 
demnation. That condemnation may 
be written in a few sentences. Ifhe did 
not believe in the danger against which 
he appeared to guard, his conduct was a 
cruel cheat upon the generousand loyal 
feelings of the country. If he did be- 
lieve in it, he ought instantly to have 
suppressed the conspiracy, and not con- 
tented himself with preparing to meet 
it in the conflict. The conspiracy never 
exploded, we believe, because it did not 
exist; but assuming it to exist, all the 
preparations of Government were onl 
directed to meet it when it should tae 
out in a sanguinary struggle in our 
streets. To secure the ultimate victory 
in that conflict—after what: scenes of 
slaughter !—hearranged his plans. ‘But 
it was, we think now as we thought 
then, his bounden duty, in the beginning 
of March, to have stayed, with a strong 
hand, the progress of insurrection, and 
not merely laid his engines to extin- 
guish it in blood. 





